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ai. CAMPANULA FAMILY. CAMPANULACE^. 


Herbs, with alternate, entire or toothed leaves, without sti- 
iles; the flowers most commonly blue or wdiite, either distinct, 
» collected into heads wdth a general involucre. Calyx adhering 
;|> the ovary, with a free border of 5 teeth or lobes, sometimes 
►ry narrow and almost reduced to bristles. Corolla inserted 
yithiu the lobes of the calyx, regular or irregular, with 5 teeth or 
bbes. Stamens 5, inserted within the corolla at its base, but 
jtherw'iso free from it. Anthers distinct, or rarely cohering in 
I ring round the style. Style single, with an entire or divided 
iigma. Ovary and capsule inferior, divided into from 2 to 5 
iells, with several seeds in each (or, in a very few exotic species, 
i^^duccd to one seed). 

, A rather largo family, widely spread over the temperate regions of 
l^oth hemispheres, especially the northern one, and crossing the tropics 
idiiefly in mountainous districts. The insertion of the stamens within 
1he base of the corolla, and not upon its tube, is peculiar, among British 
Jonopetals, to this Order and to the Heath family ; and from the latter, 
lampanulaceee are easily known by their herbaceous stems, and the 
i|Umber of stamens always equal to, never double, that of the lobes of 
lie corolla. 

I 

Jorolla very iwregulai’, split open on the upper side. Anthers 

closely cohering \. Laid ia, 

Ijprolla regular or nearly so. Anthers free or cohering at 
' the base only. 

I Segments of the corolla deep and narrow-linear. Flowers 
in heads or dense spikes. 

j' Anthers united in a ring at the base. Heads small, 


I hemispherical 2. Jasione. 

; Anthers distant. Flower-buda cylindrical, curved, 
if) Heads globular or elongated ... .3. Rampion,. 

liObes of the corolla brood and short' . . . • . . 4. Campanula, 



50r> TTTE CAMPANULA FAMILY. 

The Trachelium cccruleum, a south European plant of early culti- 
vation in our flower-gardens, belongs to the same family ; and the 
Aukralian Goodeniaa, Scavolas, and other allied plants, often seen in 
our greenhouses, form a small family, which may almost be considered 
as a tribe of Campanulace<B. 


1. LOBELIA. LOBELIA. 

Flowers in terminal racemes, usually leafless or nearly so. Corolla 
very irregular, more or less cleft on tlie upper side, with 5 lobes usually 
forming two lips; the 2 upper lobes smallest, and erect or recurved; 
the 3 lower ones spreading, and less deejdy divided. Anthers united 
in a tube round the style, often hairy, or the 2 lower ones bearded at 
the to]). 

A numerous genus, widely spread over the globe, and yet wanting 
in the greater part of the coutinetit of Europe and northern Asia. 
Several Nortli American species, with brilliant scarlet or pur})lc flow'crs, 
as w^ell as Cape or Australian ones with blue flowers, are much culti- 
vated in our gardens. 


Aquatic plant. Flowers droo])iiig .1. Water L. 

Hoatli plant. Flowers erect .... 2. Aond L. 


1. Water Lobelia. Lobelia Dortmanni, Linn. (Fig. GOL) 

(Eng. Bot. t. MO.) 

An aquatic perennial, with tufts of 
nearly cylindrical, hollow, radical leaves, 
1 to 2 inches long, forming a dense green 
carpet at the bottom of the water, eacli 
tuft proceeding from a small thick stock, 
w ith Aliform creeping runners. Flower- 
ing-stems erect and simple, rising about 
6 or 8 indies above the surface of the 
water, almost leafless. Flowers pale 
blue, 6 or 7 lines long, drooping, in a 
simple, loose terminal raceme. 

In the shallow parts of the lakes of 
northern Europe and America. Com- 
mon in the lakes of Scotland and Ire- 
land, and, ill t!ie West of Great Britain, 
descending as far south as Shropshire 
and South Wales. FI, summer. 
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2. Acri^ Lobelia. ’Lobelia urens, Linn, (Fig. 605.) 


(Eng. ]3ot. t. 953.) 


Eootatock perennial, shortly creeping, 
•with obovate or oblong radical leaves. 
Stems simple orslightly branched, erect, 
1 to I 2 feet higli, bearing in the lo-vver 
lialf lanceolate, slightly toothed leaves, 
and in tlie upper part a long slender 
raceme of erect, purplisli-blue flowers, 
about the size of those of the wafer L. 

In moist heaths, in western Europe, 
from Andalusia to western and central 
France. In Fritain, only on a common 
near Axininster in Devon, where it lias 
been fast disappearing in consccjuence of 
enidosuros, and will probably soon have 
to be expunged from our flora. FI. end 
of summer and autumn. 



IT. JASIONE. JASIOTsE. 

Flowers blue, in small, terminal, hemispherical heads, surrounded 
by an involucre of several bracts. Calyx reduced to 5 very narrow, 
slender lobes. Corolla regular, deeply divided into 5 narrow segments. 
Anthers united at the base into a ring round the long club-shaped 
style. 

Besides our British species, the genus contains two or three nearly 
allied perennials, chiefly from the mountains of central and southern 
Europe and western Asia. The flower-heads of this genus show the 
nearest approach to Composites^ from which however the many-seeded 
capsules at once distinguish it. 

1. Sheep’s-bit Jasione. Jasione montana, Linn. (I’ig. GOG.) 

(Eng, Bot. t. 8G2. Sheep' s-hit.) 

Boot annual or biennial, bearing in the latter case tufts of radical 
leaves which live through winter. Stems sometimes short and decum- 
bent or ascending, sometiraes^nearly erect, a foot high, with a few 
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THE CAMPANUM FAMILY. 



Bpreadinof branches. Leaves linear or 
lanceolate, waved on the edges, and more 
or less hairy. Flower- heads, in the Brit- 
ish variety, about half an inch diameter, 
on long terminal peduncles ; the involu- 
cral bracts broadly ovate, the dowsers or 
florets small, of a rather pale blue, on 
short pedicels. 

In heathy pastures, on banks, etc., 
throughout Europe, excicpt tlic extreme 
north, and eastward to the Caucasus. 
Extends almost all over England and 
Ireland, but very local in Scotland. FI. 
Slimmer. On the Continent the size of 
the flowers and the whole habit of the 
plant are very variable. 


ITT. RAMPION. PIIYTEUMA. 

Flowers (in the Brili.sh species) in compact terminal heads or spikes. 
Corolla wlien in bud cylindrical and curved, opening more or less into 
5 long linear segments. Anthers free and distinct. Style cleft at the 
top into 2 or 3 stigmatic lobes. Ca])su]e8 crowned by the spreading 
teeth of the calyx, and bursting at the sides. 

A small genus, ajmead over Europe and Western Asia, but chiefly 
in the great central mountain-chains, ascending to great elevations. It 
is readily known by the long, curved flower-buds. 

Flower-heads globular 1 . Round-headed R. 

Flower-heads oblong, becoming at length oyliiulrieal . 2. Spiked R. 


1. Bound-headed Rampion. Phyteuma orbieulare, Linn. 

(Fig. 607.) 

(Eng. Bot. i. 142.) 

Rootstock thick or shortly creeping, with simple, erect or slightly 
decumbent stems, 6 to 18 inches high. The early radical leaves are 
ovate and cordate, on long stalks, the subsequent ones and lower stem- 
leaves stalked, but narrow-oblong or lanceolate ; the upper ones few, 
narrow, and sessile. Flowers of a deep-blue, in a globular terminal 
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head of nearly an inch in diameter, sur- 
rounded by a few short, broadly lanceo- 
late bracts. 

In pastures, throughout central and 
southern Europe, but not extending 
-into Scandinavia. In Britain, only on 
the chalk downs of southern England. 
FI. summer. 



Fig. G07. 


2. Spiked Rampion. Phyteuma spicatum, Linn. (Fig. 608.) 


(Eng. Bot. Sup]>l. t. 2598.) 


A taller and stouter plant than the 
last, \s ith longer and broadin* leaves, the 
lower ones 2 to 4 incires long and an 
inch or more in breadth, on stalks of 8 
or 4 inches ; the upper ones few, smaller 
and narrower. The flouers form at first 
an ovoid head, which soon becomes a 
dense spike 2 inches or more in length. 
The corollas of a very pale dull- blue or 
yellowish-white. 

Widely spread over central, and es- 
pecially south-central Europe, extend- 
ing northwards into I'iorway. In Bri- 
tain, only about Waldron, in eastern 
Sussex. FI. summer. 



lig. 608. 
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THIS CAMPANULA FAMILY. 


IV. CAMPANULA. CAMPANULA. 

Flowers in panicles, racemes, or spikes, sometimes contracted into 
short leafy heads, or rarely solitary. Corolla regular or nearly so, 
bell-shaped, broadly tubular or rotate, with 5 broad or laru^colate lobes. 
Antliers distinct. Style cleft at the top into 2, 3, or 5 stigmatic lobes. 
Capsule crowned by the teeth or lobes of the calyx, and opening 
laterally or at the top. 

A numerous genus, widely spread over the globe, clnelly in the 
northern hemisphere or in the mountain-ranges of the hotter regions, 
with a few extratropical southern 8j)ecies. Taken as a v^hole, it is a 
natural and readily recognized group, but diversities in the opening of 
the capsule, and several minor points, have induced modern botanists 
to subdivide it into three or more separate genera. Their characters 
are, however, so little in accord with their general habit, that they 
may be more conveniently considered as sub-genera or sections. 

Calyx-tube and capsule long and narrow. Corolla rotate 


(Specularu) 9. Corn C. 

Calyx-tube short and broad. Corolla bell-Bha[)od. 

Delicate, prostrate plant, with nearly orbieiilar, an- 
gularly toothed leaves. Capsule opening at the 
top (VVAlILENnEUGIA) ‘.8. Il\l/ C. 


Steins ei’ect or asciondmg. UppiT leaves narrow or 
jwinted. Capsnlc opening at tlie sides. 

Stem-leaves linear or linear-lanceolate^ entire or 
nearly so. 

Lobes of the corolla as long or nearly as long us 
the tube. 

Annual or biennial, with slender spreading 
branches and few flowers. TliC corolla rather 

largo and very open G. Spreading C. 

Erect, stiir pcremiia), with long racemes of rather 

small flowers 5. Sampion C. 

Lobes of tlie corolla considerably shorter tlian the 

tube 7. llarehell C. 

Stem-leaves ovale laneeolale or heart-shaped, and 
toothed. 

Flowers tw o or more together in the upper axils or 
in terminal heads or clusters. 

Flowers closely sessile, in compact heads . . 1. Clustered C. 
Flowers sliortly stalked, in rather loose clusters 2. Nettle-leaved C, 
Flowers growing singly in the ui^per axils or in a 
simple terminal raceme. 

Idov'crs (middle-sized) in a long terminal raceme, 

with short floral leaves 4. Creeping C. 
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Flowers few and large, the lower ones in the axils 
of leaves longer than themsch'CS. 

Lower stem-leaves stalked, but ta]>ering at the 

base 3. Giant C. 

Lower stem-leaves stalked, and heart-shaped 

at the base 2. Kettle-leaved C. 

Many species of Campanula Lave long been favourites in our gar- 
dens for the beauty of their llowers, amongst which the most common 
are tlie Canierhiiry-hell {C. medium), the C.pyramidalis, beioniccefoUa, 
garganica, Oaepathica, pet'siriJolia,Q[e. The latter species (Eng. But. 
Suppl. t. 2773), very widely distributed over the continent of Europe, 
and northern Asia, and easily maintaining itself u hen once planted, has 
been inserted in our l^'loras, but it does not appear to have anywhere 
spread permanently beyond our gardens. 


1. Clustered Campanula. Campanula glomerata, Linn. 
(Fig. COO.) 

( Eng. Bot. t. 90.) 


Bootstock short, more or less creeping. 
Stem firm, erect, a foot high or rather 
more, and hairy. Eadical and lower 
leaves stalked ; the remainder sessile, 
broadly lanceolate, clasping the stem by 
their cordate base, and roughly hairy. 
Flowers sessile, in small clusters in the 
u})pcr leaves, the upper ones forming a 
compact leafy head. Corolla blue, about 
half ail inch long or rather longer. Cap- 
sules short and broad, crowned by the 
narrow leafy teeth of the calyx, and 
bursting open by small clefts at their 
base. 

In rather dry pastures, throughout 
continental Europe and Eussian Asia, 
except the extreme north. Extends over 
the greater part of England, but is ab- 
sent from some of the western counties as 
well as from Ireland, and only pene- 



Fig. GOU. 


trates into the south-eastern counties of Scotland. FI. summer. In very 


dry soils it uftcii becomes very much dwarfed. 
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2. Nettle-leaved Campanula. Campanula Trachelium, 
Liim. (Fig. GLO.) 

(Eug. Bot. 1. 12.) 

A variable speciea, sometimes ap- 
proacUiug in appearance the smaller 
specimens of the (jiant C., sometimes 
witli the up])er flow ers almost contracted 
into a head or cluster like the clustered 
C. Lower leaves on long stalks, al- 
ways broadly heart-shaped and coarsely 
toothed ; the U])per ones small and ovate- 
hinceolate. Flowers large, two or three 
togetlier in sliort leafy racemes in the 
u))per axils or at the summit of the stem, 
or sometimes solitary, as in C.; 

Ihi calyx stiffly hairy, nith broadly- 
lanceolate segments. 

Its stations and geogra]ihical range are 
nearly the same as those of ^iant C., 
extending all across Bussiun Asia, but 
it appears to be more generally difTused 
in western ]i]uro})e. It is aLo more com- 
mon in England, but very doubtfully 
•indigenous in Scotland or Ireland. FI. summer. 



3. Giant Campanula. Campanula latifolia, Linu. 

(Fig. 611.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 302.) 

A tall, handsome species, with nearly simple stems ; the leaves ovate- 
lanceolate, pointed and toothed, often 6 inches long and at least 2 inches 
broad, all narrow at the base, and the lower ones stalked. Flowers 
large, blue or white, solitary in the axils of the upper leaves, forming 
a leafy raceme, the uppermost exceeding their leaves. Capsules short, 
crowned by the long-lanceolate calyx-segments, and opening by short 
clefts at the base. 
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In the woods of nortlieru Europe and 
Russian and central Asia,' and extend- 
ing to the Arctic regions, hut becomes 
rather a mountain plant in southern 
Europe. Pretty frequent in southern 
Scotland, and northern England, but 
apparently shunning the extreme coun- 
ties at both ends of Great Pritain, and a 
very doubtful native of Ireland. FL 
summer. 



Fig. 611. 


4. Creeping Campanula. Campanula rapunculoides, Linn. 

(Fig. 012.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1309.) 

Rootstock more creeping than in the 
other species, witli a simple erect stem 
1 to 2 feet high. Lower leaves on long 
stalks, and heart-shaj)ed ; the upper ones 
.small, ovatc-lanccolate. Flowers droop- 
ing, not so large as in the last two species, 
but varying in size; they grow singly 
in the axils of small floral leave.s, forming 
long, terminal, simple racemes. Capsules 
nearly globular, cro\;^'ned by the linear 
or narrow-lanceolate loOes of the calyx, 
and opening by small clefts at the base. 

In open w oods, in central and southern 
Europe and western Asia. Having been 
early cultivated in gardens, and when 
once planted in a genial soil becoming 
often difficult of extirpation, it is doubt- 
ful how far it may be indigenous in the 
more northern stations given for it. In Fig, 612. 

Britain, admitted as a native of a few 

localities di8,tanily scattered over England and Scotland, but evidently 
with much doubt. FI. summer. 
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5. Rampion Campanula. Campanula Rapunculus, Linn. 
(Fig. G13.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 283. Eamj)$ or Garden Rampion.) 

An erect, stiff, but rather slender 
perennial, more or less covered with stiff 
white hairs, hich almost disappear when 
cultivated. Radical leaves oblong or 
ovate, on long stalks, and slightly cre- 
nate ; the stem-leaves narrow and mostly 
entire. Flowers small, on short pe- 
duncles, forming long, simple, or slightly 
branched terminal racemes ; the corolla 
divided to about the middle into 5 lan- 
ceolate segments, but not near so large 
nor so open as in the spreading C. Cap- 
sule short and erect, ojiening in small 
lateral clefts close under the narrow- 
linear segments of the calyx. 

On banks, roadsides, and open pas- 
tures, in central and southern Europe 
to the Caucasus, becoming scarcer fur- 
ther north, and in many places pro- 
bably only escaped from cultivation. In Britain, it used to be com- 
monly raised in kitchen-gardens for its tuberous roots, and it is uncer- 
tain whether in those localities in southern England, where it is now 
undoubtedly wild, it should be held as a true native or merely esta- 
blished through cultivation. FI. summer. 



Fig. 613. 


G. Spreading Campanula. Campanula patula, Linn. 

(Fig. 614.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 42.) 

An erect but rather slender annual or biennial, about a foot high, 
and slightly hairy, with spreading branches. Radical leaves obovate 
or oblong, and stalked ; the stem ones few, narrow-lanceolate or linear, 
nearly entire. Flowers few, rather larger than in the Harebell C., in 
a spreading panicle ; the corolla much more open, of a more purplish 
colour, and divided to the middle into 5 broad, pointed lobes. Cap- 
sule obconical, erect, and opening in short clefts close under the long, 
linear segments of the calyx. 
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Under hedges, on bants, and in bushy 
pastures, over the wliole of Europe, 
except the extreme north, extending to 
the Caucasus and to the Ural. In Bri- 
tain, chiefly conflncd to the central and 
southern counties of England. FI. 
summer. 



7 . Harebell Campanula. Campanula rotundifolia, Linn. 
(Fig. G15.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 860.) 


A perennial, with a slender, creeping 
rootstock, often very intricate ; the ra- 
dical leaves, wliich mostly die away at 
the time of flowering, orbicular or heart- 
shaped; those of the stem all narrow - 
lanceolate or linear, and entire. Stems 
ascending or erect, 6 to 18 inches high, 
often branched, with a few elegantly 
droopiugblue flowers, in aloose raeemeor 
panicle, or sometime.s solitary. Corolla 
bell-shaped, with 5 broad lobes much 
shorter than the entire part. Cajisule 
ovoid or globular, pendulous, and open- 
ing in short clefts close to the base. 

In hilly pastures, on hcathst, banks, and 
roadsides, the commonest species in Eu- 
rope and Kussian Asia, from the Medi- 
terranean to the Arctic Circle, and as- 
cending to great elevations. Abundant 
and autumn. 



Fig. 615. 


all over Britain. FI. summer 
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Ivy Campanula. Campanula hederacea, Linn. 

(Fig. G16.) 

(Bug. Bot. t. 73.) 

A little, graeeful, prostrate perennial, 
witli very sleuder, thread-like branches, 
and small, delicate leaves, mostly orbi- 
cular or broadly heart-sha])ed, with a 
few broad, angular teeth. Flowers on 
long, filiform peduncles, drooping in the 
bud, nearly erect uhen fully out, and 
often drooping again as the fruit ripens. 
Corolla not half an inch long, narrow- 
bellshaped, of a delicate pale-bluish pur- 
ple. C’apsulc almost globular, opening 
in 3 valves at tlie top between the caly- 
cine teeth, on wliich account this 8])ecics 
Lig'616. placed by modern botanists in the 

genus WahJenhergia, 

In moist, shady pastures, and woods, chietly along rills and banks. 
Abundant in the extreme west of Europe, extending through" central 
France, eastward to the llhine. In Britain, comnion in Ireland and 
western England, as far nortli as the Isle of Man, and more s])aringly 
in the east, from Sussex in the south to Yorkshire in the north. FI. 
summer and autumn. 



9. Corn Campanula. Campanula hybrida, Linii. (Fig. G17.) 
(Eng. Bot. 1. 37o.) 



Fig. 617. 


A nearly simple annual, erect or do- 
cundiciit, branehed at the base, 6 to 8 
inches higli, and rather hairy. Leaves 
oblong, much wavedatthe edges. Flowers 
sessile in tlic axils of the upper leaves, 
remarkable for their long, narrow, tri- 
angular ovary and capsule, crowned by 
the linear or oblong leafy segments of 
the calyx. Corolla blue, much shorter 
tlian the calyx, and very open. TJie 
capsule 0 ])eii 8 by sliort clefts close under 
the segments of the calyx. Seeds very 
bright and shining. 

A cornfield weed, apparently of south- 
ern origin, but now w idely spread over a 
great part of Europe, Not uncommon 
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in the cornfields of central and southern Enj,dand, and appears occa- 
sionally in the north and in some parts of Scotland, but has not been 
found in Ireland. FI. with the corn. The Verms s looking-glass of 
our gardens (C. speculum) is a nearly allied species, common on the 
Continent, with the same long capsule, but a much larger corolla, flat, 
and exceeding the lobes of the calyx. These plants are now usually 
considered as forming a distinct genus, under the name of Specularia. 


XLIL THE HEATH FAMILY. ERICACEAE. 

Shrubs, sometimes very low, c*reeping, and almost herbaceous, 
or occasionally growing into small trees, with entire or toothed 
undivided leaves, and flowers usually drooping, cither solitary or 
in small clusters or racemes in the axils of tlio leaves, or forming 
short terminal, leafy racemes. Calyx of 4 or 5 divisions, either 
free or with a tube adhering to the ovary. Corolla inferior or 
superior, usually ovoid or globular, sometimes small and campanu- 
late with 4 or 5 lobes, or (in the two last anomalous genera) with 
4 or 5 nearly distinct petals. Stamens twice as many, or rarely 
the same in number as the lobes of the corolla, and inserted within 
the corolla but distinct from it ; anthers opening at the top with 
two pores, or (in Ilonolropa) witli transverse valves. Ovary hav- 
ing usually as many (rarely apparently twice as many) colls as the 
lobes of the corolla. Emit a capsule or berry, with one or several 
seeds in each cell ; the seells very small, with a fleshy albumen. 

A large Order, widely spread over the w'holc world (excepting Aus- 
tralia), especially in the temperate and colder regions, but not uncom- 
mon also in hilly districts within the tropics. It is distinguished from 
all British Monopetals, except Campanulacece, by the insertion of the 
stamens, and from the latter Order by the shrubby habit, the shape of 
the flower, and especially ny the anthers opening in 2 small terminal 
pores. 

Calyx-tube adherent. C/orolla superior. Leaves alternate, 

often toothed 1. Vaccinium. 

Sepals free. Corolla inferior. 

Undershrubs shrubs or trees. Corolla lobed. 

Fruit a berry. Leaves alternate, often toothed. 

Tall shrub, or tree. Cells of the ovary with several 
ovules in each 2. AunuTUS. 

Low, creeping shrubs. One ovule in each cell of the 
ovary 


3. Beaederpt. 
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Fniit a dry capsule. Leaves usually su\all aud entire. 

Stamens 5, Leaves very small, opposite ... 5. Lotselettuia.. 
Stamens 8. 

Corolla deciduous. Leaves se.aitered, white under- 
neath G. Menziesia. 

Corolla remaining till the capsule i.s ripe. Leaves 

opposite or whorled 7. II hath. 

Stamens 10. Leave? allernate. 

Capsule opening by slits in the middle of the cells. 

Flowers pink 4. j\ndromet)A. 

Cip^sule opening by the .splitting of the partitions. 

Flowers purplish- blue 6. Menziesia. 

Herbs. Petals free or nearly .so. 

Loaves radical or ncarl}' so. Scape leafless ... 8. Wiktergreen. 
Leaves reduced to scales of the same colour as the stem 9. Monotrore. 

The Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kahnias, niul other genera of our so- 


called American gardens, belong also to tlie Heath family, which com- 
prises perhaps more ornamental jilants than any other Order. The 
Epacrises and allied plants which flower in such perfection in our 
greenhouses in early spring, form a closely allied family, which replaces 
tlie Heaths in Australia. 

I. VACCINIUM. YACemUM. 

Low shruhs, with alternate leaves, and floncrs usually solitary, or 
only two or three together. Calyx with a short tube adhering to the 
ovary, and 4 or 5 small teeili. Corolla superior, witli as many teeth or 
divisions. Stamens twice as many. Berry glolmlar, with several 
seeds (or at any rate, several ovule.s, in the young state) in each cell. 

A numerous genus in mountainous di.striet.s or boggy heaths, over a 
great part of the globe, now usually considered as forming a distinct 
family, separated from that of the Heaths o\\ account of the inferior 
ovary ; but this character, however important it may he in many cases, 
is, in this instance, very artificial. Tareinimn has also been divided 
into numerous genera, cliiefly according to the form of the corolla ; 
and ihany of lliem, including the brilliant Thihatedias, occasionally 
grown in our stoves, must undoubtedly be adopted as such, althougli 
their characters arc as yet far from being settled. 

Stems erect or decumbent at tlie base. Leaves deciduous. 

Anthers with 2 little awns or points on the hack. 


Berries black or bluish. 

Branches angular. Leaves toothed 1. JBillerrtj F. 

Branches terete. Leaves entire 2. Jioy V. 


Stems prostrate or creeping. Leaves evergreen. Anthers 
without awus. Berries red. 
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LoaTOS oboTato, firm. Corolla campanulate .... 3. Coivherrij V. 
Leavea small, ovate or lanceolate. Stem slender. Corolla 

spreading, with rcllexcd lobes 4. Cranbernj V. 


1. Bilberry Vaccinium. Vaceinium Myrtillus, Linn. 
(Fig. (il8,) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 450. Bilberry. Whortleberry.) 

A small, glabrous shrub, with nume- 
rous erect or spreading, angular, green 
braiiehes, 6 inclies to a foot high, or ra- 
tlier more. Leaves deciduous, ovate, 
often .slightly cordate at the ba.se, .seldom 
an inch long, bordered with small teeth, 
and scarcely stalked. Blowers nearly 
globular, of a pale greenisb-wliite, with 
a tinge of red, growing singly on short 
recurved pedicels in the axilsof theleavea. 

Berry globular, nearly black, covered 
with a glaucous Idoom, and crowned by 
the short teeth of the calyx. 

In mountain heath.s and wood.s, in 
northern and central Eurojio and Rus- 
sian Asia, restriided to great mountain- 
ranges in southern Europe, and usually 
occupies largo tracts of land. Common in Britain, with the exception 
of eastern England. FI. spring. 



2. Bog Vaccinmm. Vaccinium uliginosum, Linn. (Ihg. G19.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 581.) 


A smaller plant, more woody and 
branched than the Bilberry V., with 
smaller, obovate or orbieidar leaves, 
quite entire, but thin, deciduou.s, and 
much veined, as in that species. The 
branches are cylindrical, or have scarcely 
perceptible angles, and are much shorter 
and not so straight. Flowers rather 
smaller ; the berries very similar in size 
and colour. 

In mountain heaths and bogs, in north- 
ern and central bhirope, Bussian Asia, 
and northern America; generally re- 
stricted to greater elevations than the 
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Bilberry V. Common in the Highlands of Scotland, and descends 
to the northern counties of England, but not recorded from Ireland, 
FI. spring. 


3. Cowberry Vaccinmm. Vaecinium Vitis-idsea, Linn. 
(Eig. 620.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 598. Red Whoril cherry. Coirherry) 



Stems mucli lirauclied, proeumbeiit, 
and straggling, with numerous ever, 
green, obovate or oblong leaves, like those 
of the Box. Flowers several together, 
in short, dense, terminal, drooping ra- 
cemes. Corolla ofajiale flesh-colour, eam^ 
panulate, with spreading but not rc- 
Ih'xed lobes. Berries imicli resembling 
those of the Cranberry, for which they 
are sometimes sold. 

In dry, rocky moors, and heatlis, 
and open woods, in northern and central 
Europe, Bussiaii Asia, and JN^orth Ame- 
rica, becoming a mountain plant in 
southern Jihirojie. In Britain, spread 
over Scotland, northern and western 
England, Wales, and Ireland. FI. 
early summer. 


4. Cranberry Vaccinmm. Vaecinium Oxycoccos, Llim. 

(Fig. C2I.) 

(Eng, Bot. t. 319. Cranberry.) 

Stem creeping, and very much more slender and wiry than in any 
of the preceding species. Leaves small, evergreen, ovate or lanceolate, 
with their edges rolled back, and the under side very glaucous. Flowers 
drooping, on long, slender peduncles, which have a })air of small bracts 
below the middle. Corolla deeply divided into 4 lobes, which are very 
spreading or turned back, exposing the stamens. Berry globular, red, 
crowned by the 4 short teeth of the calyx. 

In peat-bogs, in northern Europe, Asia, and America, and in the 
high mountain-ranges of central Europe, but not recorded from the 
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Caucasus. In Britain, thinly scattered 
though widely diffused through the chief 
part of our islands, but now rendered 
much less plentiful than formerly from 
the drainage and enclosure of waste 
lands. FI. anmmer. It is often con- 
sidered as forming a distinct genus on 
account of the shape of the corolla. 



Fig. 621. 


11. ARBX7TUS. ARBTJTU5?. 

Shrubs or trees, with alternate, entire or toothed, evergreen leaves ; 
the flowers in terminal panicles. Calyx inferior, of 5 small sepals. 
Corolla ovoid, enclosing the 10 stamens. Ovary of 5 cells, with several 
ovules in each. Fruit an indehiscent berry. 

A small genus, chiefly American, with 2 or 3 Asiatic species, one of 
which extends into Europe. 

1. Common Arbutus, Arbutus Unedo, Linn. (Fig. 622.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 2377. Arhuius. 

An evergreen shrub or bushy tree, 
the young shoots often hairy, but other- 
wise glabrous. Leaves shortly stalked, 
ovate or oblong-lanceolate, toothed, and 
shining on the upper side, 2 to 3 inches 
long. Flowers in small, drooping termi- 
nal panicles, scarcely so long as the 
leaves, of a greenish white, often tinged 
with pink.- Berry red, globular, and 
granulated, so as at a distance to re- 
semble a strawberry, but dry and with- 
out flavour. 

Frequent in hilly districts of south- 
ern Europe, extending eastward almost 

TOL. II. • ’* 


Straioherry-tree.) 



Fig. 622. 
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if not quite to the Caucasus, and ascending along the western coast of 
Europe to Ireland, where it is abundant about the lakes of Killarney, 
and near Glengariff, but not indigenous to any part of Great Britain. 
FI. autumn. 

The A. Andrachie, from western Asia, and A. 'proccra, Arom north- 
west America, are often planted in our gardens. 


III. BEARBERRV. AllCTOSTAPHYLOS. 

Low, creeping, or straggling shrubs, with alternate, entire or toothed 
leaves, and rather small flowers, 2 or 3 togetlier, in sliort terminal 
racemes. Calyx, corolla, and stamens of Arbutus, but the ovary has 
but one ovule in each cell. Fruit a berry, with 5 or fewer seeds. 

A considerable American genus, with a very few Asiatic and Euro- 
pean species. 

Leaves evergreen, shining, and Box -like 1. Common B. 

Leaves strongly veined, withering away at Die cud of the year 2. Black B. 

1. Common Bearberry. Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi, Spreng. 
(Fig. G23.) 

(Arbutus, Eng. Bot. t. 714.) 

The plant has some resemblance totin' 
Cowberry, but it is at once known by the 
free ovary and fruit, the sepals being at 
thebaseof the berry, not crowning it. The 
jwocurabent stems form large masses, 
with numerous shining, evergreen, ob- 
ovaie or oblong leaves, (piite entire, and 
seldom an intdi long. Flowers much 
like those of the Arbutus, but .smaller, 
from 4 to G together, in compact, droop- 
ing terminal racemes. Berries globular, 
of a bright red, smooth and shining. 

On rather dry, heathy, or rocky hills, 
often covering considerable tracts of 
ground, and extending over a great part 
of central and northern Europe, llus- 
sian Asia, and Northern America, to 
the Arctic Circle. In Britain, confined 
to Scotland, northern England, and Ire- 
land. FI. spring. 
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2. Black Bearberry. 


Arctostaphylos alpina, Spreng. 
(Fig. 624.) 


{Arhutus, Eng. Bot. t. 2030.) 

A low, creeping shrub, witli shorter 
and more herbaceous branches tlian those 
of the last species ; the leaves rather 
narrower, and very different in con- 
sistence, being thin, strongly veined, 
toothed at the top, and withering away 
at the end of the season. Young shoots 
surrounded by the scalesof the leaf-buds, 
which remain long persistent. Flowers . ^ ^ 
small, usually 2 or 3 together, on short, 
drooping pedicels. 

A high alpine or arctic plant, com- 
mon in the mountains of northern Eu- 
rope, Asia, and America, and at high 
altitudes in the more central chains of 
the two former continents. In Britain, 
only in the northern Highlands of Scotland, including Ben Nevis, 
. spring. 



Fig. 62t. 


IV. ANDROMEDA. ANDROMEDA. 

Small shrubs or liorb-like undershrubs, chiefly growing in peat-bogs, 
with the flowers of an Arhuitis, but a dry capsular fruit opening in as 
many entire valves as it has cells, by slits placed in the middle of the 
cells, not by the splitting of the partitions as in Menziesia, each cell 
containing several seeds. 

A small genus, limited by some modern botanists to the single Bri-* 
tisli species, but usually extended so as to comprise several other North 
American, as well as Asiatic and European species. 

1. Marsh Andromeda. Andromeda polifolia, Linn. 
(Fig. 625.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 713.) 

A low, branching, herb-like shrub, seldom above 6 inches high, and 
quite glabrous. Leaves alternate, ^ to 1 inch long, oblong-lanceolate, 

• *• c 2 
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Fig. 025. 


CYergrcen, with their edges rolled baclr, 
and very glaucous underneath. Flowers 
on rather long ])cdieelB, in short, termi- 
nal racemes or clusters ; the calyx small, 
deeply 5-lobod ; the corolla pale-piuh, 
ovoid, enclosing the 10 stamens. 

In peat-bogs in northern Europe, 
Asia, and America, to the Arctic regions, 
and in the great mountain-chains of cen- 
tral Europe. In Britain, confined to 
central aud northern England, southern 
Scotland, and Ireland, but absent from 
the Scotch Highlands, where the plants 
of similar Continental distribution arc 
usually found. FI. all simmer. 


V. LOlSEIiEURIA. LOISELEURIA. 

A low, trailing shrub, with small, opjmsite leaves. Sepals 5. Corolla 
campanulate, 5-lobed. Capsule free, with 2 or 3 cells, opening in as 
many valves by the sjditting of the partitions, and containing several 
seeds. 

The single species of which this genus consists, was included by 
Linnasus among his Azaleas, and some botanists retain that name for 
it, proposing to give that Anthodcml ran to the showy shrubs so well 
known as Azaleas in our American gardens, but such a change would 
entail great useless confusion in synonymy, and the name of Lo'ise- 
leuria is now generally adopted, at least by Continental botanists. 

1. Trailing Loiselouria. Loiseleuria procumbens, Dosv. 

(Fig. G2G.) 

{Azalea, Eng. Bot. t. 8G5.) 

Loaves numerous, evergreen, only 2 
or 3 lines long, ovate or oblong, shining 
on their upper side, with the edges rolled 
back. Flowers small, and rose-coloured, 
in short terminal clusters. Valves of the 
capsule usually shortly split at the 
top. 

On mountain moors, in northern and 
Fig. 626. Arctic Europe, Asia and America, and 
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in tlie liigli alpine chains of central Europe, In Britain only in the 
Scotch. Highlands. FI. spring. 


VI. MENZIESIA. MENZIESIA. 

Ilcath-like, low shrubs, with scattered lea\^e8, and blue or pink 
flowers, in terminal racemes. Sepals 4 or 5. Corolla deciduous, ovoid, 
with 4 or 5 short lobes. Stamens 8 or 10. Capsule free, with 4 or 5 
cells, opening in as many valves by the s[»littiug of the partitions. 

A small northern and west European genus, artificially distinguished 
from Andromeda by the manner in which the capsule opens, from 
Heath by the deciduous corolla, from Loiscleuria by the number of 
stamens. It has been divided by modern botanists into almost as 
many genera as there are species. 

Flowers pink, with 4 lobes. Leaves white imdei’ncjath . 1. St. Daheoc's M. 
Flowers blue, with 5 lobes. Leaves green on both sides . 2. Blue M. 


1. St. Dabeoc’s Menziesia. Menziesia poUfolia, Sin. 
(Fig. G27.) 

{Erica Haleoci, Eng. Bot. t. 35. St. Daheocs Heath.) 


A low shrub, rather straggling at the 
base, with ascending flowering branches, 
clothed with short, rather viscid hairs. 
Leaves small, the lower ones ovate, the 
upper ones narrow^, all green above, and 
very white underneath. Flowers very 
elegant, nearly 6 lines long, pink or 
sometimes white, drooping from short 
pedicels, in a loose terminal raceme. 
Corolla with 4 very short, spreading 
lobes. Stamens 8. Caj)snle 4-cellcd. 

A strictly west European plant ; com- 
mon on the heathy wastes of the As- 
turias and south- western Franco, and 
extending up to Cunnemara in Ireland, 
but unknown in Great Britain. El. 
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2. Blue Menziesia. Menziesia ceerulea, Sm. (Fig. 028.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 24C9.) 



A small, muoli-branclied shrub. Leaves 
evergreen, crowded, linear, green on 
both sides, and bordered with minute, 
glandular teeth, scarcely visible without 
a magnifying-glass. Flowers of a pur- 
plish blue, on long pedicels, clustered 
throe or four together, in very short 
terminal racemes or umbels. Corolla 
d or 5 lines long, with 5 very short 
lobes. Stamens 10. Capsule 5-cclled. 

On mountain heaths, in northern and 
Arctic Euro])e, Asia and America, and in 
the Pyrenees, In Britain only on the 
mountain called the Sow of Athol, in 
Perthshire, where it is becoming exceed- 
ingly rare, if not already extinct. FI. 
summer. 


VIT. HEATH. EBICA. 

Much branched shrubs, usually low, but in some species attaining 8 
or 10 feet, with small, entire leaves, usually in whorls of 3 or 4, but 
sometimes opposite or scaticrc'd, and almost always rolled back on 
their edges. Flowers either axillary or in short terminal racemes or 
clusters, mostly drooping. Sepals 4. Corolla ovoid, globular, or cam- 
panulate (in some exotic species tubular), more or less 4-lobed, and 
persisting round the capsule till its maturity. Stamens 8. Capsule 
free, with 4 cells, o])cning in as many or twice as many valves, each 
cell with several seeds. 

A genus of about 400 genuine species, besides the innumerable 
hybrids and varieties raised in our gardens. Its geographical range is 
eminently Atlantic. The greater number of sjiecies come from south- 
western Africa, where they extend but very litllo way to the eastward. 
In Europe also Heaths are strictly western, with the exception of two 
or three species extending a considerable way eastward along the 
sandy wastes of northern Europe, or round the Mediterranean to the 
frontiers of Asia. The genus is otherwise unknown in Asia, America 
or Australia. 
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Corolla shorter than the calyx. Lcares very short, all 

opposite 1 . Common 11 . 

Corolla longer than the calyx. Leaves in threes or in 
fours. 

Anthers included within tlic corolla. 

Corolla nearly ^ inch long, oblique at the mouth. 

Anthers without awns 4. Ciliated 11. 

Corolla about ^ incli long, straight at the moutii. 

Anthers with two awns, or litth' appendages 
at tlu! insert ion of the filament. 

Leaves 3 m a wliorl. Flowers munerous, in ob- 
long or elongated raccjncs 2 Scotch U. 

Leaves 4 in a wJiorl. Flowers few, in terminal 
clusters or umbels 3. Cross-leaved 11. . 

Antliers protruding from tl»o corolla, without awns 
or a])p('ndage-s. 

Corolla (!aTn})anulatc or nearly globular. Sepals 
short. Anthers sihort, with slender filaments 6. Cornish II. 

Corolla narrow ovoid. Sepals linear. Anthers ob- 
long, with flattened filaments 5. Mediterranean II. 

1. Common Heath. Erica vulgaris, Linn. (Fig. G29.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1013. Calluna imlgaris, Brit. FI. Jlcath or Liiuj.) 

A lows straggling shrub, seldom above ' 
a foot high. Leaves very small and 
short, op])Osite, a liltle prolonged at the 
base below their insertion, and on the 
young shoots closely imbricated iu four 
rows. Flowers small, of a purplish- 
pink, often very pale or even w hite, ou 
short pedicels along the upper branches, 
forming irregular, leafy racemes. Calyx 
coloured like the corolla, w'ith 4 small 
bracts at its base, often called an outer 
calyx. Corolla concealed by the calyx, 
deeply 4-lobcd. Capsule opening by 
slits opposite the partitions, not in the 
middle of the (Hills, as in most other 
Heaths. 

The most w idely distributed of all the 
Heaths, extending over the whole of 
central and northern Europe to the 
Arctic Circle, eastw ard to the Ural, and westward to the Atlantic, from 
Labrador down to the Ajsores. In Britain very abundant. FI. summer. 
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It varies, eitlicr quite glabrous or more or less downy, or even hairy. 
It is now generally considered as a distinct genus under the name of 
Calluna, 

2. Scotch Heath. Erica cinerea, Linn. (Fig. 630,) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1015. Scotch Heather) 

Usually more bushy, and ratlnw talLr 
than the common II., the leaves linear, 
finer and more pointed than in any of 
our other Heaths, and usually 3 in a 
whorl, with clusters of small leaves in 
their axils. Flowers numerous, of a red- 
dish purple, in very showy, dense termi- 
nal raec'mes. S('pals small and narrow. 
Corolla ovoid, about 3 lines long, straight 
at the mouth, with 4 very small lobes 
or teeth. Stamens enclosed in the 
corolla, with small, toothed appendages 
at the insertion of the anther on the 
filament. 

Common in western Europe, from 
southern Spain to Norway. Banges 
over nearly the whole of Britain, cover- 
Fig, 630. ing immense tracts of country on the 

Scotch, Irish, Welsli, and some of the 
western English moors. FI. simmer and autumn, 

3. Cross-leaved Heath. Erica Tetralix, Linn. (Fig. 631.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1011.) 

Generally a lower plant than the Scotch //., bushy at the base, with 
rather short, erect flowering branches ; the leaves in fours, shorter and 
less pointed than in that species, and ciliate with short stiff hairs, 
besides a short, whitish down, which often clothes the branches and 
upper leaves. Flowers about the size of those of the Scotch H, but 
more pink in colour, and forming little terminal clusters or close 
umbels. Appendages to the anthers entire, awn-like, and often nearly 
as long as the anthers themselves. 

A strictly western species in southern Europe, but in northern Eu- 
rope extends over Sweden and northern Germany to Courland and 
Livonia, but never so gregarious as the Scotch H, lianges all over 
Britain, and very common in the west. FI. summer, ratficr late. A 
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very marked variety, with shorter and 
broader leaves of a darker green, from 
Cunnemara, in Ireland, and also from the 
Asturias, has boendistinguished underthe 
name of E. Mackaiana ( Eng. Bot. Snppl. 
t. 2900) as a species, and was formerly 
adopted as such by myself, but the nu- 
merous intermediate specimens I have 
since seen, induce mo now to consider 
it as a niore variety. Intermediate forms 
between tliis and the following sj)ecies, 
observed near Truro, in Cornwall, are 
believed to be natural hybrids. 



Fig. G31. 


1. Ciliated Heath. Erica ciliaris, Liun. (Fig. G32.) 
(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2G18.) 


A very handsome species, readily 
known by its raceme of highly-coloured 
rosy flowers, of the size of those of St, 
Daheocs Menziesia. It is a straggling 
shrub, ciliated with short stiff hairs. 
Leaves 3 in a whorl, ovate. Flow'ers in 
short pedicels in the axils of the upper 
leaves. Sepals small and eiliatc. Co- 
rolla about 5 lines long, with a small, 
very oblique, 4-lobed mouth. Stamens 
enclosed in the corolla, without any ap- 
pendages to the anthers. 

A strictly western specie^, extending 
from Spain and Portugal to the west of 
Ireland, and not penetrating far inland. 
Also found in Cornwall, and near Corfe 
Castle, in Dorsetshire. FI. early sum- 
mer. 



Fig. 632. 
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5. Mediterranean Heath. Erica carnea, Linn. (Pig. 633.) 

{E. mediterranean Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2774.) 

Leaves in fours or rarely in threes, 
linear but obtuse, firmer and thicker 
than in the Scotch If. Flowers axil- 
lary, forming leafy racemes either ter- 
minal or below the ends of the branches. 
Sepals linear-lanceolate and coloured. 
Corolla narrow-ovoid, about 3 lines long, 
of a reddish flesh-colour. Anthers pro- 
truding slightly from the mouth of the 
corolla, oblong, inserted by tlicir lower 
ends on somewhat flattened filaments, 
without any appendages. 

The geographical range is different 
from that of most Heaths, Ix’ing scat- 
tered here and thereon the lower hills 
along the great central r'lnge of Euro- 
pean mountains, from Switzerland to the 
Balkan, nheve it is usually, but not al- 
ways, a rather lows almost straggling 
shrub. Descending to the shores of the 
Atlantic it is there more erect, with rather smaller flowers, a form con- 
sidered by many as a distinct species, under the name of E. weditcr- 
ranea. It reappears in some of the western counties of Ireland in a 
form intermediate between the extreme Continental varieties. It is 
not wild in Great Britain, but frequently cultivated in our gardens. 
El. early sjyriny. 



Fig. 633. 


G. Cornish Heath. Erica vagans, Linn. (Fig. Odd.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 3.) 

A rather low species, the leaves linear, in fours or sometimes in 
threes, as in the Mediterranean Jf. Flowers very numerous, axillary 
on slender pedicels, forming terminal, oblong or elongated leafy ra- 
cemes. Sepals short and obtuse. Corolla pink or almost wdiito, ra- 
ther small, campanulate when it first exj)and8, but becoming nearly 
globular. Anthers very small, appearing double, protruding beyond 
the corolla upon slender filaments, without appendages. 
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A gregarious species, often occupying 
large tracts of open country, like the 
Scotch a. ; ranging all round the Me- 
diterranean from Spain to Greece, Tur- 
key, and Egypt, and ascending along the 
Atlantic to Cornwall and the south coast 
of Ireland, hut never penetrating very 
far inland. FI. .s-uminer, rather early. 



Fig. 631. 


VIII. WINTERGREEN. PYROLA. 

Low herbs, with a slender, shortly creeping stock ; orbicular or ovate, 
nearly radical leaves ; and udiite or greenish, drooping flowers, either 
solitary or several in a short raceme, on leafless, erect peduncles. 
Sepals 6, small. Petals 5, distinct or slightly joined at the base, 
forming at first a spreading corolla, which persists round the capsule, 
assuming a globular shape. Stamens 10. Capsule 5-celled, opening 
by slits in the middle of the cells. 

A small genus, confined to the northern hemisphere both in the new 
and the old world; allied to the Heaths in all essential characters, 
although so dilTerent in habit and foliage. It has been divided by 
modern botanists into almost as many genera as it has species. 


Flowers solitary 1. One-Jlowered TF. 

Flowers several in a raceme. 

Leaves ovate, pointed. Flowers small, in a close one- 
sided raceme 5. Serrated JF. 

Leaves ovate or rounded, obtuse. Flowers in a loose , 
raceme, usually few. 

Style much longer than the corolla, and curved . 2. Larger W. 

Style longer than the corolla, and straight ... 3. Intermediate W. 

Style not longer than the corolla 4. Common W. 
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1. One-flowered Wintergreen. Pyrola uniflora, Linn. 
(Fig. 635.) 


(Eng. Bot. 1. 146.) 



Fig. 635. 


Leaves of the common TV., but rather 
smaller. Flower rather large, always 
solitary on the peduncle, drooping, 
nearly white, and very fragrant; the 
petals ovate, slightly connected at the 
base. The pores of the anthers form 
little protruding tubes much more pro- 
minent than in the other species, al- 
though they are sonietmics observal^lc 
even in the common IV. Style nearly 
straight, with a broad, S-lobcd stigma. 

In w oods, in northern and Arctic Eu- 
rope, Asia, and America, and along the 
high mountain-ranges of central Europe. 
Very .scarce in Scotland, and unknown 
in England or Ireland. JVl. summer. 


2. Larger Wintergreen. Pyrola rotundifolia, Liiin. 
(Fig. G36.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 213.) 



A larger plant than the common TV, 
Avith larger and whiter flowers, and the 
])ctal8 more spreading, but chiefly dis- 
tinguished from it by the long, pro- 
truding, much curved style, usually at 
least twice as long as the capsule, with a 
much smaller stigma, with short, erect 
lobes. 

In similar situations and with nearly 
the same range as the common TV. ; 
extending further into central Asia, but 
not so frequent in Europe, and rare in 
Britain. FI. simmer. 


Fig. 636. 
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3. Intermediate Wintergreen. Pyrola media, Swartz. 
(Fig. 637.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1946.) 


Perhaps a mere variety of the com- 
mon W., and sometimes passing almost 
into the larger W. It differs from tlie 
former chiefly by the style, which is 
considerably longer, although nearly 
straight, and never so curved as in the 
lacffcr W, The size of the flower is 
variable. 

The geographical range and stations 
arc the same as those of the common W., 
but it is not near so common. 



Fig. 637. 


4. Common Wintergreen. Pyrola minor, Linn. (Fig. 638.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 158 ; and P. rosea, Eng. Bot. t. 2543.) 


Stock perennial, slightly creeping, re- 
taining a few leaves during the winter 
intermixed with scales produced at the 
base of each year’s shoot. Leaves on 
rather long stalks, collected three or 
four together in one or two tufts at the 
top of the stock, broadly ovate or orbi- 
cular, rather thick, entire or slightly 
crenated, with a minute tooth or gland 
in each notcli, scarcely visible without 
a glass. Peduncle erect, from 4 or 5 
inches to twice that height, leafless or 
with one or two small scales. Flowers 
drooping, in a short, loose raceme, not 
turned to one side as in the following 
species, each one in the axil of a small, 
narrow bract. Sepals short and broad. 
Petals ovate or orbicular, quite free, 
but concave and closing over the sta- 



Fig. 638. 
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mens, usually of a pale pink. Stamens shorter than the corolla. 
Style scarcely protruding or even shorter than the corolla, straight or 
nearly so, with a broad, 5-lobcd, spreading stigma. 

In woods and moist shady places, in Europe, northern Asia, and the 
extreme north of America, becoming a mountain plant in southern 
Europe and the Caucasus. Fi’cquent in Scotland, northern England, 
and Ireland, more local in southern England. FI. summer. 


5. Serrated Wintergreen. Psrrola secunda, Linn. (Fig. C39.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 517.) 



Leaves ovate, more pointed, and often 
more distinctly toothed and more pro- 
minently veined tlian in tlic common W. 
Flowers smaller, and more numerous 
and crowded, and all remarkably turned 
to one side. Sepals very small. Petals 
free, of a greenish-white. Style long and 
nearly straight. 

The geographical range is nearly that 
of the common IK, but it is more local, 
and generally more northern or more 
alpine, being rarely found in central and 
southern Europe out of the higher moun- 
tain-ranges. In Britain, only in Scot- 
land and northern England, and very 
rarely in Ireland. FI. summer. 


IX. MONOTROPE. MONOTEOPA. 

Simple, erect, rather succulent herbs, of a pale-brown or yellowish 
colour, leafless with the exception of small scales of the colour of the 
stem, resembling Broomrdpes, and probably parasitical on the roots of 
trees. Sepals 4 or 5, free or united at the base. Petals as many, free 
or united at the base. Stamens twice as many. Anthers opening by 
transverse slits or valves, not by pores as in the rest of the family. 
Capsule of 4 or 5 cells, opening by slits opposite the middle of the cells. 
Style single, with a broad terminal stigma. 

A genus of very few species, inhabiting the woods of Europe, Asia, 
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and America, obviously allied to Wintergreen, but readily distinguished 
by the want of green leaves. As in the case of Wintergreen^ it has 
been divided into almost as many genera as there are species. 

1. Common Monotrope. Monotropa Hypopitys, Linn. 
(Fig. 610.) 

(Eng. Lot. t. 69. Yellow Bird' s-nest.) 

Stem about 0 or 8 inches high, often 
rather do\^ ny in the upper part, bearing 
oblong or ovate concave scales instead 
of leaves. Flowers few, in a short ter- 
minal raceme. Sepals and petals nearly 
of the same size, ovale or oblong, gla- 
brous or slightly downy inside, persist- 
ing round the capsule. Anthers small, 
on slender filaments, 0])ening by trans- 
verse valves. The terminal flower has 
its parts in fours, the lateral ones in fives. 

The whole plant is of a pale yellowish- 
brown colour, turning black in drying. 

Tn Fir, Birch, and Beech woods, in 
Europe and all across , Biissian Asia and 
North Anicrica, becoming a mountain 
plant in southern Eiirojie, but extends 
neither to high northern latitudes nor to 
great elevations in the Alps. Scattered Fig. 640. 

over nearly the whole of J^ngland, but only found in some of the south- 
ern counties of Scotland, and vefy rare in Ireland. FI. summer. 


XLIIL THE PRIMROSE FAMILY. PRIMULACEiE. 

Herbs, with leaves undivided except when under water; the 
flowers either axillary or in terminal racemes or umbels. Calyx 
usually of 5, sometimes 4, 6, or 7 divisions or teeth. Corolla 
regular, more or less deeply divided into as many lobes or teeth 
as divisions of the calyx, or rarely wanting. Stamens as many as 
the lobes of the corolla, inserted in the tube opposite the centre of 
the lobes, or where there is no corolla, alternating with the lobes 
of the calyx. Capsule single, 1-celled, containing several seeds 
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attached to or immersed in a free central placenta, which is often 
thick and globular. Style single, with a capitate stigma. 

A widely-spread family, inhabiting chiefly the northern hemisphere, 
and especially high mountains, often at very great elevations. A few 
species reappear in the Antarctic regions, and even within the tropics, 
but the group is there re])resented chiefly by tlie Myrsinacea, which 
scarcely differ, except in their arboreous or shrubby growth. Both 
these families are chiefly distinguished from other regular-flowered 
Monopetals by the stamens being opposite to, not alternate with, the 
lobes of the corolla. This character requires some care in observing 
it, especially in those species of LysimaeJua which have a deeply di- 
vided, rotate corolla, and the stamens erect in the centre of the flow er. 


Aquatic plant, with the leaves all submerged and pinnate, 

with linear lobes 1. IIoiTONiA. 

Terrestrial plants, leaves undivided. 

Leaves opposite or whorled. Flowers axillary or rarely 
terminal. 

Stamens and divisions of the flower in fours .... 8. Cuntunculk. 
Stamens and divisions of the flower in lives. 

No corolla. Calyx pinkish 0. Glaux. 

Both calyx and corolla. 

Capsule opening at tlie top. Flow'crs yellow . . 4. Ltsimaciiia. 


Capsule o])oning transversely. Flowers blue or red 7. riMrjiltXKL. 
Leaves alternate or radical, or ihe upper ones irregularly 
whorled. Flowers terminal. 

Leaves all radical. Flowers solitary or umbellate, on 
radical peduncles. Tube of tlie corolla distinct. 

Tube of the corolla cylindrical, lobes spreading. No 


tubers 2. Peimeose. 

Tube of the corolla nearly globular, lobes rcfli^xed. 

Rootstock tuberous 3. Cvclamen. 

Stem leafy. 

Leaves in one terminal ivhorl, with a few alternate 
ones below. Peduncles few, ioriuinal, one- 
flowered. Corolla rotate 5. Teientale. 

Leaves nil alternate. Flowers small, white, in a ter- 
minal raceme 9. Samole. 


The Dodecatlieon, or American Cowslip of our gardcus, belongs also 
to the Primrose family. The allied family of Myrsinacece, mentioned 
above, is represented in our planthouses by a species of Ardisia. 

I. HOTTONIA. IIOTTONIA. 

Aquatic herbs, with submerged, pinnatifid leaves, and flowers in 
whorls forming a terminal raceme ; differing from Primrose in the more 
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deeply divided calyx, and in tlie capsule, which opens by lateral slits 
instead of terminal teeth. 

Besides our own species, the genus only comprises a single North 
American one. 


1, Water Hottonia. Hottonia palustris, Linn. (Fig. 641.) 


(Eng. 13ot. t. 3G4. Water VioleL Featherfoil.) 


Stock perennial and creeping, with 
whorled leafy branches entirely sub- 
merged ; the leaves alternate and deep- 
ly pinnatifid, with narrow-linear lobes. 
From the centre of the whorl a single, 
erect, leafless flower-stem arises outofthe 
water, bearing at intervals whorls of 
from 3 to 5 or 6 handsome, pale-purple 
flowers, on short pedicels, each with a 
small bract at its base. Calyx of 5 deep, 
linear divisions. Corolla wdth a straight 
tube, rather shorter or scarcely longer 
than the calyx, and a broad, 5-lobed 
limb. 

In pools and channels, in central and 
northern Europe, but not extending to 
the Arctic Circle. Very local in western 
England and in Ireland, more common 
in the central and eastern districts, and 
not found in Scotland, FI. early summer. 



Fig. 641. 


IL FRXnillOSE. PKIMULA. 

Herbs, with radical leaves ; the flow^ers either solitary or in a ter- 
minal umbel, on leafless, radical peduncles. Calyx tubular or cam- 
panulate, with 5 teeth or lobes not reaching to the base. Corolla with 
a straight tube, and a spreading, 5-lobed limb, each lobe often notched 
or 2-cleft. Capsule opening at the top in 6 teeth. 

A genus widely spread in Europe and northern and central Asia, 
containing many alpine species, one of which reappears in Antarctic 
America, 

VOL. TI.’ * 1) 
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Leaves ratlier large, wrinkled, light green. Lobes of the 

corolla slightly notched . . . . • 1. Common P. 

Peduncles apparently radical, and one-flowered . . . . Var. a. Primrose. 

Peduncles bearing an umbel of several flowers. 

Lihlb of the corolla small and concave ... . . Var. b. Comlip. 

Limb of the corolla broad and flat Var. c. OxHp. 

Leaves small, not wrinkled, covered underneath as well as 
the calyx witlv a white meal. Corolla small, the lobes 
deeply notched . 2. Mealy P. 


1. Common Primrose. Primula veris, Liun. 

Stock perennial and tufted. Leaves ovate or oblong, iiauallj’^ about 
3 inches long, of a pale green, slightly toothed and much wrinkled. 
Calyx tubular, half an inch or ratlier more in length. Corolla usually 
yellow or straw-coloured ; the tube nearly as long or longer than the 
calyx ; the limb deeply 5-lobed, each lobe shortly notched. Stamens 
included in the tube. 

In meadows, open woods, and hedge-banks, in Europe and liussian 
Asia. FI. .spring. It occurs commonly in three difterent forms, ori- 
ginally united by Linnams under one botanical species, but since his 
daya considered by most botanists as so many distinct and constant 
species, although more recent investigation has shown that Linnams’s 
views were correct. The Folynnilinses of our gardens are cultivated 
varieties of the same s])eeies. The three 
indigenous races are : — 
a. The Primrose (P. vulgaris, Eng. 
Hot. t. 4), Eig. 042. More pr less hairy, 
reduncles a]>parcntly all radical, as long 
as the leaves, each bearing a single large 
flower, with a broad flat limb, (^alyx- 
tecth narrow and pointed. If closely 
examined tlie peduncles will, however, 
be seen really to spring from an umbel, 
of which the common stalk is so short 
as to be concealed by the base of the 
leaves. — On hedgebaiiks and in rather 
open woods; particularly abundant in 
Eritain, and extends over central Eu- 
rope and some mountainous districts of 
southern Europe, wanting in north- 
eastern Europe, and not recorded from 
Pig- B42. tlie Altai or from Siberia. ^ 
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b. The Cowslip (P. veris, Eng. Bot. 
t. 5 ), Pig. 64iJ. Not hairy, but often 
covered with a minute, pale down. 

Plower-stalks rising above the leaves, 
bearing an umbel of, flowers. Calyx- 
teeth usually broad and obtuse. Co- 
rolla with a concave or cup-shaped limb, 
very much smaller than in the Primrose, 
but varying in size. — In rather dry 
meadows and pastures, abundant over 
nearly 'the whole of Europe and Ilus- 
sian Asia to the Caucasus and Altai, 
and extending much further over .south- 
ern Europe than the other varieties. 

Not however an Arctic plani, and, in 
Britain, not so common in Scotland as 
in England. 

c. The Oxlip (P. elatior, Eng. Bot, yig. 0^,3 

t. 613), including all the intermediate 

forms which have the' limb of the corolla broader and flatter than 
in the Cowslip, but the flowers in an umbel raised above the ground, 
and usually above the leaves, on a common peduncle. Calyx and 
hairiness partaking sometimes of those of the Primrose, sometimes 
of the Cowslip. — Usually in moister and more luxuriant meadows and 
pastures than the Cowslip, in less shady situations than the Prim- 
rose, but frecjuently intermixed with eitiier or with both, and passing 
gradually into one or the other. Geographical range nearly that of 
the Cowslip, but much less abundant, except in some parts of central 
Europe. 

2. Mealy Primrose. Primula farinosa, Linn. (Pig. 614.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. G.) 

Stock tufted as in the last, but the leaves much smaller, often not an 
inch long, glabrous above, and usually covered underneath with a white, 
mealy, minute down, also observable on the peduncle and caljx, and 
only disappearing on a few very luxuriant specimens grown in the shade. 
Peduncle much larger than the leaves, with a compact umbel of ^mall, 
pale-lilac flowers, w’itli a yellow eye; the lobes of the corolla rather 
narrow, and deeply notched. 

In mountain pastures, in all the great mountain-ranges of Europe 
and Asia, penetrating far into the Arctic regions, and reappearing 
in Antarctic America. Not uncommon in northern England, and, 
. d.2 
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although more rare in Scotland, it is 
found even in the extreme north, but 
not recorded from Ireland. Speci- 
mens from northern Scotland, ^ith 
broader leaves, and shorter and broader 
lobes to the corolla, have been distin- 
guished under the name of the Scotch 
P. {P. scotica, Eng. 13ot. Suppl. t. 2008). 


III. CYCLAMEN. CYCLAMEN. 

Perennials, viith a globular, tuberous rootstock, and radical leaves, 
and l-flowered peduncles. Calyx 5-lobed. Coi’olla n ith a campanu- 
late tube, and 5 lobes closely reflexed over the calyx. Capsule glo- 
bular, opening in 5 valves. 

^ A very distinct genus, comprising but few species, from southern 
Europe and western Asia. 

1. Common Cyclamen. Cyclamen europBeum, Linn, 
(Fig. 015.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 518. C. hadcrufoUum , Brit. El.) 

Kootstock forming a tuber, varying 
from I to near 2 indies diameter, af’- 
eording to age and station. Loaves on 
long stalks, heart-shaped, more or less 
angular and toothed; often of a pur- 
ple or violet colour underneath. Pe- 
duncles radical, spirally rolled inwards 
after flowering, so as to bury tlie cap- 
sules in the earth. Flower rather large, 
white or rose-coloured, fragrant or scent- 
less, drooping from the summit of the 
peduncle, with the oval or oblong lobes 
Fig. 645. of the corolla turned upwards. 
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In ^'oods, on banlcs, and under rocks, in southern Europe and west- 
ern Asia, and, liaving been long cultivated in flower-gardens, has esta- 
blished itself in a few localities in southern and eastern England. FI. 
autumn. In its native country it varies much in foliage, in the precise 
shape of the oriflee of the tube and of the lobes of the corolla, as well 
as in the time of flowering ; and it is believed that two at least of the 
supposed species founded upon these diflerences, have been gathered 
in England api)arcntly wild. Between ten and twenty forms, mostly 
varieties of the common 0., arc in cultivation. 


IV. LYSIMACHIA. LYSTMACHTA. 

Perennials, with erect or trailing stems, opposite or whorled leaves ; 
the flowers usually yellow, either solitary on axillary pedicels or col- 
lected in terminal or rarely axillary racemes or clusters. Calyx deeply 
6-cleft. Corolla rotate or campanulate, deeply 5-lobed. Stamens 5. 
Capsule opening in 5 or 10 valves. Occasionally the parts of the 
flower- are in sixes instead of fives. 

A considerable genus, spread over the northern hemisphere in Eu- 


rope, Asia, and America. 

Stems erect. Petlmicles mnny-lloworccl. 

Loaves ovate-lancoolate. Flowers in sliort tenninal 
panicles. Lobes of tlie corolla broad 1 . Common, L. 

Loaves lanceolate. Flowers in axillary racemes. Lobes 

of the corolla narrow and short 2. Tufted, L. 

Stems procumbent or trailing. Peduncles 1-flowcred, 
axillary. 

Flowers large, almost campanulate. Calyx-segments 
broad 3. Mone^/mH L. 

Flowers small, rotate. Calyx-segments very narrow . . 4. Wood L. 


Besides tlic above, the fringed X. (X. ciliata, Eng. Bot. Suppl. 
t. 2922), a North American species, has been gathered apparently wild 
in Cumberland and near Dumbarton. It is an erect plant, like the 
common X., but with fewer flowers on longer pedicels, the corolla, 
more rotate and paler coloured, fringed at the edge, and the stamens 
free and spreading. 

1. Common Lysimachia. Lysimacliia vulgaris, Linn. 

* (Fig. 616.) 

(Eng. Bot, t. 761. Loosestrife.) 

Stem erect, branched, 2 to 3 feet high, and more or less downy. 
Leaves usually in whorls of 3 or 4,. rather large, broadly lanceolate or 
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nearly ovate. Flowers in short, com- 
' ^ pound racemes or panicles, in up))er axils 

! Mill and at the 8ummit.of the branches, form- 

I i'<-''’Jihiial, leafy panicle. Segments 

of the calyx lanceolate and pointed, vary- 
^ much in breadth, and more or less ci- 

■' edges. Corolla yellow, rather 

campanulate than rotate, deeply divided 
into 5 broad lobes. Stamens connected 

11 ^ enclosing theovary. 

On shady banks, and along streams, 

^ hi Europe and Russian Asia, from the 
f \ Mediterranean and the Caucasus to the 

f \ Arctic Circle, and reappearing in Aus- 

tralia. Frequent in England and Ire- 

' land, but less so in Scotland. M. sum- 
mer, ra/Iicr lafe. The Kpvtled L. (L, 
^ ^ ^ 2 >nuctaia) is a nmrk(!d variety of this 

tig. 010. species, not uncommon in Germany and 

soutb-eastorn Europe, and occurring, mixed with the common form, 
in north-western England and south-western Scotland, It has the 
pedicels usually 1-flowered in the axils of the stem-leaves, the sepals 
rather narrower, and the lobes of the corolla fringed with minute glan- 
dular hairs ; but none of these characters arc constant. 


2. Tufted Lysimachia. Lysimachia thyrsiflora, Linn. 
(I’ig. 017.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. I7c.) 



Fig. G47. 


Stem erect, simple, 1 to 2 feet high, 
sometimes slightly downy. Leaves ses- 
sile, lanceolate, 2 to 3 inches long. 
Flowers small and yellow, in dense axil- 
lary racemes, more or less pedunculate, 
but always shorter than the leaves. 
Sepals and petals narrow, the stamens 
and styles very prominent, and all the 
parts of tlio flower as often in sixes as in 
fives. 

On wet banks, and along streams, in 
central and northern Europe, and north- 
ern Asia and America, extending to the 
Arctic Circle. Very local in Britain, 
and chiefly in northern England and 
centra] Scotland. FL summer. 
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3. Moneywort Lysimachia. Lysimachia nummularia, Linn. 
(Eig. 648.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 528.) 

Stems prostrate, trailing to the length 
of 1 or 2 feet, often rooting at the 
nodes. Leaves oppo.site, broadly ovate or 
rounded, usually obtuse, on short stalks. 

Elowers yellow, large and handsome, on 
axillary peduncles not so long as the 
loaves ; the divisions of the calyx broadly 
ovate and pointed ; the corolla concave, 
deeply divided into 5 ovate lobes. Sta- 
mens erect in the centre, with the fila- 
ments slightly oonnocted at the ba.se. 

On banks, under hedges, and in moist 
pastures, all over Europe, except the 
extreme north, and eastward to the Cau- Fig. 648. 

casus. Common in England, extending 

apparently to tlie southern counties of Scotland, rare in Ireland. 
FI. summer and autumn. 

4. Wood Lysimachia. Lysimachia nemorum, Linn. 
(Fig. 046.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 527.) 

A procumbent plant, with the habit 
and rotate corolla of the common Pint- 
ferncl, but ith the yellow flowers and 
the capsule of a Lijsimachia. Stem slen- 
der, often rooting at the ha.'^c, 0 indies 
to a foot long. Leaves opposite, broadly 
ovate, on short stalks. Pedicels .slender, 
axillary, rather longer than the leaves, 
each nith a single, rather small flower. 

Calyx-segments narrow and pointed. 

Corolla rotate, of a bright yellow. Sta- .. ^ , 

mens quite free, with slender filaments. 

As the capsule ripens, the pedicels roll 
round, as in \\ie field Pimpernel. Fig. 649. 

In woods and shady places, not un- 
common in western Europe, extending far northjvard in Scandinavia, 
and eastward through central Europe to Transylvania. Generally dis- 
tributed oyer Britain. FI. all summer. 
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V. TRIENTALE. TRIENTALIS. 

A single species, only distinguished from LysimucUa by a some- 
"what different habit, and by the parts of the flower being usually 
sevens instead of in fives, although these numbers are not quite con- 
stant. 

1. Common Trientale. Trientalis europeea, Linn. 

(Fig. 650.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 15.) 

Eoot.sto(‘k perennial and slightly creep- 
ing. Stems erect, simple, 3 to 6 inches 
high, bearing at tlie top a tuft or irregu- 
lar nhorl of 5 or G lP£\,m, varying from 
obovate to lanceolate, usually pointed, 
the largest near 2 inches long, with 2 or 
3 small alternate leaves below the whorl. 
From the centre of the leaves arise from 
1 to 4 slender pedicels, about as lo9g as 
the leaves, eacli terminated by a sijigle 
flower, wliite or pale-pmk, with a yellow 
ring, rather larger than in the wood 
Lysimac/iia. Calyx-segments narrow. 
Corolla rotate. Stamens with slender 
Fig. 650. filaments, and short recurved anthers. 

In woods, in northern and Arctic 
Europe, Asia, and America, reappearing here and there in mountain 
woods of central Europe. Common in the Scotch Highlands, more rare 
in the north of England, and unknown in Ireland. FL early summer. 


VI. GLAUX. OLAUX. 

A single species, distinguished from all Primulaccee by the absence 
of any real corolla, the coloured campanul ate calyx assuming the ap- 
pearance of one, the stamens alternating with its lobes. Capsule 
opening in 4 valves. 

1. Sea Glaux. G-laux maritima, Linn. (Fig. 651.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 13. Sea Milkwort. Blacky Saltwort.) 

A low, decumbent, branching perennial, glabrous and often slightly 
succulent, from 3 to 4 or 5 rarely 6 inches high, with a more or less 
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creeping rootstock. Leaves small, 
mostly opposite, sessile, ovate or oblong, 
and entire. Flowers of a pale-pink co- 
lour, not 2 lines long. Calyx deeply 
5-lobed. Stamens about the same length, 
with slender filaments and small anthers. 

On sands, salt-marshes, and muddy 
places, near the sea, in Europe, north- 
ern Asia, and America, extending to the 
salt tracts and inland seas of central 
Asia. Common on the British coasts. 
Fl, summer. 



Fig. G51. 


Vir. PIMPERNEL. ANAGALLTS. 

Proflurabent or creeping herbs, w’ith opposite leaves, and opposite 
axillary flowers on slender ])edicels. Calyx deeply cleft info 5 narrow 
segments. Corolla 5-cleft, rotate or campanulate. Stamens 5. Cap- 
sule opening transversely by a circular fissure across ilie middle. 

A small genus, chiefly from the Mediterranean region and central 


Asia, with one South American species. 

Annual. Corolla rotate, blue or red 1. Common P 

Perennial. Corolla campanulate, of a delicate pale-pink . . 2. Bog P. 


1. Common Pimpernel. Anagallis arvensis, Linn. (Fig. 652.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 529. Shepherd's Weather-glass.) 

A neat, much branched, procumhent 
annual, 6 inches to near a foot long, with 
opposite, broadly ovate, sessile, and en- 
tire leaves. Pedicels considerably lon- 
ger than the leaves, and rolled back as 
the capsule ripens. Calyx-divisions 
pointed. Corolla rotate, usually of a 
bright red within, but occasionally pale- 
pink, or white, or bright blue. 

A very common weed of cultivation, 
in cornfields, gardens, waste places, etc., 
all over Europe and Russian Asia, ex- 
cept the ext^fcme north, and has accom- b'ig. 652. 
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paaied man in his migrations over a great part of tke globed 
whole season. The blue variety, by some ranked as a species { 
lea, Eng. Bot. 1. 1823), is as common in central and south 
as the red one, but with us it is rare. 

Bog Pimpernel. Anagallis tenella, Linn. (P^.^663.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 530.) , 

A delicate, slender, creeping |(^^|5mihl, . 
only a few inches long, with very sitnall, 
orbicular, oj)posite loaves. vefy'” 

elegant, of a })ale pink, on lolj^.^ mer^ 
pedicels. Segments of th0<;!tfJ^PPlDted*' 
but short. Corolhi.narrow-cdmpSfftllate, 
of a very delicate texture, {md (feeply &*> 
cleft. Stamens erect iu lAie centre, with 
Pig. G 53 , very woolly filaments. t 

On wet, mossy banks, and bogs, chiefly 
along rivulets, throughout western Europe, extending eastward to 
north-western (xerniany, Tyrol, and here and there rouna the<Meditcr- 
ranean. Spread over the greater part of Britain but chiefly in the 
WTst, from Cornwall to Shetland, and in Ireland. FI. sunmerx ' 



VIII. CENTUNCULE. CENTUNCULDS. 

Small, slender annuals, with minute axillary flov^ers, differing from 
Pimpernel in their alternate leaves, and in the parts of the flow^er 
being in fours instead of in fives. 

Besides our own species, the gimus contains hut very few, all from 
America. 

1. Small Centuncule. Centunculus minimus, Linn. 
(Fig. G5L) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 631. Chaffweed.) 

Stern often under an inch and seldom 3 inches high, branched at the 
base only. Leaves ovate, 1 to 2 lines long. Flowers almost sessile, 
shorter than the leaves. Calyx-divisions linear. Corolla pink, very 
minute. Capsule opening transversely as in Pimpernel. 

In moist, sandy or gravelly places, ranging over Europe, Bussian 
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and even tropical Ame- 
where thinly scattered or 
fl?ec['tt6^1y overlooked. , Indicated in 
Sfveftu lojAaties in England, southern 
l^ootland,' und Ireland. FI. summer. 


^ IX. SAMOLE. SAMOLUS. 

5 

HerBijHWIfti alternate leaves and flowers, in terminal racemes. Calyx 
campanufatfe, partially adhering to the base of the ovary, with 5 teeth 
or lobes* COTolla with a short tube, 5 spreading lobes, and a small 
scale betwee* each lobe, alternating with the stamens. Capsule in- 
ferior, opehipg In 5 valves. 

A small genus, belonging, with the exception of our own species, ex- 
clusively ^ the’southern hemisphere. 

1. Bpopkweed' Samole. Samolus Valerandi, Linn. 

(Fig. 655.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 703. Broohweed.) 

A glabrous, bright-green annual or 
perennial, with a tuft of obovate and 
spreading radical leaves. Flowering 
stems 3 or 4 inches to near a foot high, 
slightly branched, bearing a few obovate 
or oblong leaves, and loose racemes of 
small white flowers. Pedicels rather 
long, with a green bract a little above 
the middle. Capsules small, globular, 
crowned by the short, broad teeth of the 
calyx. 

Generally diffused over all parts of the 
world, most abundant in maritime sands 
and marshes, but in many countries 
found also far inland. In Britain, al- 
most always near the sea, and chiefly 
along the west coast. FI. summer and 
autumn. 




Fig. 654, 
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XLIV. PINGUICULA FAMILY. LENTIBULACEiE. 

Marsh or aquatic plants, with radical or floating leaves (or 
sometimes none), and very irregular flowers, either solitary or 
several in a raceme, on leafless, radical or terminal peduncles. 
Calyx variously divided. Corolla 2-lipped, projecting at the base 
into a pouch or spur. Stamens 2. Ovary and capsule 1-cclled, 
with several seeds attached to a central jdacenta. 

A family of very few genera, di.spor.sed over tlie greater part of the 
globe. Their spurred flowers have a general res(!mblanee to those of 
Linaria in the Scrophvlaria family, next to which they might perhaps 
he better placed, although the ovary and capsule are' those of the 
Primrose family, with which holaiiisls more generally associate them. 

Calyx 4- or S-lobed. Leaves entire, radical .... 1. BiJTTEUWOnT, 

Calyx 2-lobcd. Leaves floating, much divided ... 2. Bladdeewoiit. 


I. BUTTERWORT. PINGUICULA. 

Plants growing in bogs or on wet roelcs, nith radical, entire leaves, 
and yellow or purjile flow'crs, on leafless radical peduncles. Calyx wdtli 
4 or 5 teeth or lobes, arranged in two lips. Corolla spurred, with a 
broad, open mouth ; the upjier li]> short, broad, and 2-lobed ; the lower 
one usually longer, broadly 3-lobed. Capsule opening in 2 or 4 valves. 

The genus is limited to the northern liemisphere. 


Plowers violet-purjde, often large. Spur long, slender, and 

nearly straight 1 . Common B. 

Flowers yellow or pahveoloured. S 2 )ur small, conical or curved. 

Spur very short, nearly straight. Middle lobe of the lower 
lip of the corolla much longer than the others. Upper lip 
short 2. Alpine B. 

Spur curved. Lobes of the lower lij) of the corolla nearly 

equal, and scarcely longer than the upper lip .... 3. Pale B. 


1. Common Butterwort. Pinguicula vulgaris, Linn. 

(Fig. G50.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 70.) 

Leaves spreading, ovate or broadly oblong, of a light green, some- 
what .succulent, and covered with little crystalline jioiuts, which give 
them a wet, clammy apjiearance. EJower-stalhs 3 to 6 inches high, 
with a single handsome, bluiali-purple flower ; the broad, campanulatc 
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throat of the corolla atta(;hed laterally to 
the receptacle, and projected below into 
a slender spur about its own length ; the 
lobes' broad, the 2 upper ones (next the 
calyx) considerably shorter than the 3 
lower ones. Capsule ovate, longer than 
the calyx. 

Along mountain rills and on wet rocks, 
in northern Europe, all round the Arctic 
Circle, and along the mountain-ranges 
of central and southern Europe and 
Eusaian Asia. Ip Britain, chiefly in the 
western hilly districts of England and 
Scotland,' and in Ireland. FI. summer, 
commencing very early. A large-flowered (555, 

and very handsome variety, u ith broader 

lobes and a long spur to the corolla, and a more obtuse capsule, (P. 
grandiflora, Eng. Bot. t. 218 J) occurs in the bogs of south- west'ern 
Ireland, and hero and there in the western parts of the continent of 
Europe, where however it passes gradually into the commoner form. 

2. Alpine Butterwort. Pinguicula alpina, Liuii. (Fig. (157.) 

(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2717.) 

Generally a smaller plant than the . 
common B., with much smaller flowers,, 
of a pale-yellow or slightly purplish co- ( /'^ \ 
lour. The spur is short and obtuse, tlic 
obes of the corolla unequal and broad, 
the middle one of the lower lip much 
, longer and broader than the two lateral 
ones. 

j A very northern or high alpine plant, 

\ common in the Arctic regions of Europe 
i and Asia, and along the higher ranges of 
I central Europe and Bussiau Asia. In 
Britain it has only been found in the 
extreme north of Scotland. FI. early 
; summer. 

I' Fig. 657. 

3. Pale Butterwort. Pinguicula lusitanica, Linn. (Fig. 658.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 145.) 

, Leaves of the common B., but usually smaller. Peduncles very 
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slender, witli a pale-yellow flower, tinged 
with lilac, -still smaller than in the alpine 
'B.; the spur always much curved, ra- 
ther larger in pro])ortion than in the 
alpine B., but much shorter than in tl\e 
common B.; the lips of the corolla nearly 
equal in length, and ihelobosof the lou'er 
one almost equal in breadth. Capsule 
globular. 

A west European plant, common in 
the bogs of Portugal and western Spain, 
and France, and extending to Ireland, 
the south and south-west of England, 
and west of Scotland, FI. all summer. 


II. BLADDERWORT. UTRTCULARTA. 

Some exotic .species are marsh plants, either leafless or with entire 
radical leaves and 1-flowcred peduncles ; the Euro])ean ones are all 
floating plants, without real roots at the time of flowering, but with 
long, root-like, capillary branches or rootstocks, all 8ubincrg('d ; their 
leaves divided into short capillary segments, interspersed uith little 
bladders or vesicles, full of air. Flowers in a terminal raceme, on a 
leafless flower-stem arising out of the water from a tuft of the floating 
branches. Calyx deejdy 2-lobed. Corolla spurred as in Butferworf, 
but the mouth is closed or nearly so by the convex palate, the lobe's 
of the lips ’being turned back. Capsule globular, opening in 2 valves. 

A considerable genus, dispersed over nearly the whole world. 

Bladders interspersed with the leaves. 

Flowers of a rich yellow, about G to 8 lines long. Spur 

conical 1. Common Ji. 

Flowers of a pale yellow, not 4- lines long. Spur very 

short 2. Le.'t.ur B. 

Bladders on separate branches from the leaves .... 3. Intermediate B. 


1. Common Bladderwort. Utriciilaria vulgaris, Linn. 
(Fig. G59.) 

(Eng. Bot. t.,253.) 

The root-like floating branches often extend to a length of from 6 
inches to a foot or more, bearing numerous capillary, much divided 
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leaves, from | to 1 inch long, and more 
or less interspersed with little green 
vesicles. Flower-stems 6 to 8 inches 
high, bearing a few rather large, yellow 
flowers. Bracts at the base of the pe- 
dicels, and lobes of the calyx, broad and 
thin. Corolla with a short, conical, more 
or loss curved spur, and a broad, convex 
palate ; the upper lip very short, scarcely 
projecting beyond the palate ; the lower 
lip much longer, thrown back from the 
palate ; the lateral lobes turned down- 
w'ards. 

In deep pools, and water-channels, in 
Europe, Asia, and America, from the 
Arctic Circle to tlie tropics. Widely 
distributed over Britain, although not a 
common plant. FI. summer. 



Fig, 659. 


2. Lesser Bladderwort. Utricularia minor, Linn. 

(Fig. 060.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 251) 

DilTers chiefly from the common B. in 
tlie small size of all its jiarts. d'he float- 
ing branches are veiy slender, thoseof the 
flowering plant usually 2 or 3 inches 
long, but when barren often longer, and 
intricately branched ; the leaves small, 
very fine, with few forked lobes, and sel- 
dom more than 1 or 2 bladders to each, 
or often u ithout any. Flowers scarcely 
more than half the size of those of the 
common B., of a pale yellow, vith the 
lower lip much flatter ; the spur usually 
reduced to a short, broad protuberance. 

Appears to be as widely spread over 
northern and central Europe, Bussian 
Asia, and northern America as the com- 
mon B., but not extending so far to the 
southward. Eather common in Ireland and Scotland, less so in Eng- 
land. FI. summer. 
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3. Intei*inediate Bladderwort. Utricularia intermedia, 
Ilayne. (Fig. GGl.) 

Intermediate in size between the com- 
mon B. and the hssey' B., and distin- 
guished from both by the leaves crowded 
in tults at the ends of branches without 
bladders, the bladders being few and 
placed at the ends of leafless branches. 
Flowers of a pale j^ellow, larger than in 
the Ictiser B., with a much more prothi- 
hent spur. 

In central and western Europe, ranch 
more rare than the preceding^specics. 
In Britain indicated in Dorsetshire, in 
Forfarshire, and in western Ireland. 
I'f. ftummer. I have not seen it grow- 
ing, and from dried specimens 1 had 
thought that the British plant so called, 
usually barren, was a variety of the 
lesser B., some of the bladder-bearjng 
branches showing a few leaves. Mr. J. 
Carroll, of Cork, informs me however that it flon ers abundantly be- 
tween Galway and Clifdcn, and cannot be confounded with the lesser 
B., by any one who has seen the plants growing. 



Fig. 661. 


XLV. THE HOLLY FAMILY. AQUIFOLIACE.E. 

A small Order, widely spread over the globe, limited in Britain 
to a single genus, from which the few exotic ones differ slightly 
in the npraber of i)arts of the flow^er and fruit. They all nearly 
approach the Celasirus family, but have the petals usually united 
into a monopetalous corolla, and the stamens inserted on its base, 
without any fleshy disk round the ovary. 


1. HOLLV. ILEX. 

Shrubs or trees, with alternate leaves, and small flowers in axillary 
clusters. Calyx of 4 or rarely 5 small teeth. Corolla regular, deeply 
divided into as many segments or petals. Stamens as many, inserted 
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on the corolla, and alternating with its segments. Ovary sessile, 4* 
celled, with one pendulous ovule in each cell, and crowned by 4 minute 
sessile stigmas. Fruit a berry, or rather a small drupe, including 4 
stones or nuts, each containing a single seed. 

The species are numerous in the warmer parts of the northern hemi- 
sphere, as well as in the tropics, but reduced to very few in the more 
temperate regions. 

1. Common Holly. Ilex Aquifolium, Linn. (Fig. (102.) 

( lilng. Bot. t. 496. ) 

An erect, much branched evergreen 
shrub or bushy tree ; the leaves shortly 
stallced, ovate, thick and shining, some 
quite entire, others much waved, and 
bordered willi strong, very prickly, 
coarse teeth. Flowers white, in dens(^ 
clusters in the axils of the leaves. Berries 
bright red or yellow. 

Common in hedges and woods in 
western and southern Europe, and in 
central Asia, from the Caucasus to the 
Himalaya, but will not bear the win- 
ters of north-eastern Europe or north- 
ern Asia. Extends all over Britain, ex- 
cept the north-east of Scotland. FL sum- 
wcr. 

I'l'j 



i The Snowdrop-iire (llalcslu) from North America, and the Sfijrax 
from south-eastern Europe and Western Asia, both occasionally to be 
I met w'ith in our shrubberies and plantations, belong to tlie small Sh/ntx 
i family, wdiich is entirely exotic. Jt consists of trees and shrubs, with 
I the calyx often partially adherent to the ovary, the corolla monopeta- 
I lous, and stamens, although inserted on the corolla, usually more or 
* less united together. 


XLVI. JESSAMINE FAMILY. JASMINACEiE. 

I Trees, shrubs, or tall climbers, with opposite (or in a very few 
^exotic species alternate) leaves, entire or pinnate, and flowers 

VOL. ir. 
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usually in terminal panicles or clusters. Calyx and corolla re- 
gular, each of 4 or 5 divisions, or in a few species entirely defi- 
cient. Stamens 2. Ovary and fruit 2-cellcd, each cell containing 
I or 2 seeds. 

An Order widely spread over nearly the whole of the globe, readily 
Icnown by the two stamens inserted at the base of the corolla, without 
reference to tlic number of its divisions. It is commonly divided into 
two: — the OVme tnhe, with the divisions of the corolla 4 or 2, and 
usually valvatc in the])ud, which comjwises the two British genera, as 
uell as the Olive {Olea) and the Lllar (St/ringa), Filarea CPhiJli/rca), 
Chionanlhus, and Fomiithia our shrubberies ; and the true Jessamine 
tribe, consisting of Jessamine and some other small exotic genera, 
which have 5 or more divisions to the corolla, overlapping each other 
and obliquely twisted in the hud. The seeds also have usually a con- 
siderable albumen in the otic tribe and little or none in the other, but 


this diflerenee is not constant. 

Tjves, with pinnate loaves, ami a dry, oblong, linear fruit . . ]. A sir. 

Shrnbs, with simple loaves, and a berry .2. rnnr.T. 


1. ASH. FRAXINTTS. 

Tn'cs, with jrinnate h'aves, and a dry fruit produced at the top into 
an oblong, rather firm wing, and divided at the base into two cells, 
each containing a single seed, thdyx and corolla either none, or in 
some exotic spm-ies 4-lohed. 

A small genus, limited to the northern hemisjihere, w’ithout. the 
tropics. 


1. Common Ash. Praxinus excelsior, Linn. (Fig. (Jtib.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1(11)2.) 

A tall, handsome tree, with opposite, deciduous, ])innate leaves, con- 
sisting of from 7 toll ovate-lanceolate, toothed segments. The flowers 
open before the leaves, and appear at first sight like clusters of stamens 
issuing from opposite buds along the last year’s shoots, each cluster 
surrounded by a few^ small, w'oolly scales. On examination it will be 
found to consist of a number of pedicels, arranged in a short raceme, 
each pedicel bearing a pair of sessile anthers, with an ovary m the 
middle, ending in a straight style with a thickened stigma. The cap- 
sules, commonly called keys, are, including the wdng, about an inch 
and a half long. 
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In woocla, throughout trmperato 
Europe and western Asia, extending 
northwards into Scandinavia, hut ge- 
nerally re])laced in southern Europe 
by a closely allied but perhaps distinct 
species. 

Common in Eritain, and truly wild 
exci'pting in the northern ])art8 of 
Scotland, where, however, it bears the 
climate in ])]antatious. FLunmmrr. A 
garden variety has been described as 
a distin<*t British species, uinh'r the 
iiaiiie of F. hitcrnpJii/lhi (Eng. Bot. 
t. 2170), and several Aincrieau species 
are oeeasionally to he mot with in our 
])laiitations. 



IT. PRIVET. LTGUSTRUM. 

Shrubs, with opposite, simple leaves, and small white flowers. Calyx 
slightly 1-toothed. Corolla 4-lobed, with a sliort tube. Stamens 
short. Fruit a berry, u ith 2 cells and 1 or 2 seeds in each. 

Besides our own, the genus contains but a small number of species, 
chiefly from eastern Asia, some of which are in cultivation in our 
gardens. 


1. Common Privet. Ligustrum vulgare, Linu. (Fig. G64.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 701.) 

A shrub, attaining 0 to 8 feet in height, with long, slender branches. 
Leaves nearly evergreen, lanceolate or oblong, quite entire, and shortly 
stalked. Flowers in short, compact panicles at the ends of the branches. 
Berries black, globular or somewhat ovoid. 

In hedges and thickets, over tlie greater part of Europe and western 
Asia, penetrating far into Scandinavia, but so much planted in hedges 
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and ornamental shrubberies that its na- 
tural limits cannot well bo traced. In 
Britain, common in southern England, 
and has been considered as truly wild as 
far north as Durham and Yorkshire. 
In Ireland it is only found where planted. 
FI. Slimmer. 


XLYIL PERIWINKLE FAMILY. APOf^YNACEiE. 

A large tropical Order, distinguished from the Qentiau family 
chiefly by the ovary completely divided into 2 cells, or more fre- 
quently into 2 distinct carpels, whilst the style, or at least tin? 
stigma, is entire. 

Jt is limited in Britain to the single genus Pcrlioinl lc, but is rc])rc- 
sonied in our planthousos by the (Heauder {Neriiim) from soutlu'rii 
Murope, the AUnmawhis, D/p/m/cams, etc., from South America, Man- 
deinlla, and others, from tropical Asia. The clo.sely allied Jsclcplas 
family, which is entirely exotic, but includes the Pcriplucff, Sfapelkis, 
Iloi/as, Shplniuntus, etc., of our gardens and planthouses, dilfi'rs chiefly 
in the curious manner in which the anthers are connected with the 
stigma. 


I. PERIWINKLE. VINCA. 

Herbs, with opposite, entire leaves, and blue, pink, or white flowers, 
growing singly on axillary peduncles. Calyx free, deeply divided into 
t) narrow divisions. Corolla witli a cylindrical or almost campanulate 
tube, and a flat, S])reading limb, with 5 broad, obliipie segments, 
twisted in the bnd. Htanieus 5, enclosed in the tube. Ovaries 2, 
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distinct at the base but connected at the top by a sinj^le stylo, termi- 
nating in an oblong stigma, contracted in the middle. Fruit consisting 
of 2 oblong or elongated capsules ov follicles, each of a single cell, of a 
greenish colour, diverging as they ripen, and opening by a longitudinal 
slit on the inner side. Seeds several, without the seed-down of many 
exotic genera of the Order. 

Loaves broadly ovate, and segmentBof the calyx ciliatc on their 

margins. Flowers large 1. Larger P. 

Leaves narrow-ovate, and calyxes ejuito glabrous. Flowers small 2. Lesstr I\ 

The r. rosea, a tro])ical species with erect stems, is often cultivated 
in our hothouses. 

1. Larger Periwinkle. Vinca major, Linn. (Fig. 005.) 

(Eng. But. t. 511) 

A perennial, vi ith a creeping rootstock, 
long, trailing barren shoots, and nearly 
erect, 8iin])lo flowering • stems, about 
a foot high. Leaves broadly ovate, 
evergreen, and shining, but bordered 
by minute hairs. Pedicels sliorter than 
the leaves. Calyx-segments narrow, ei- 
liate on the edges. Corolla large, blue ; 
the tulx' broad, almost bell-sliajjed, 
though slightly contracted at the mouth ; 
the lobes broad, almost angular. 

In voods and shady banks, in south- 
central and southern Europe to the 
Caucasus, but, having been long culti- 
vated for ornament, and s])reading with 
great rapidity by its rooting stems, it 
has established itseff much further north, 
and is found apparently wild in many 
parts of England, w here, how'cver, it sel- 
dom, if ever, ripens its seed. FI. spring. 

2. Lesser Periwinkle. Vinca minor, Linn. (Fig. GCG.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 917.) 

Differs from the la.st in its smaller size, more trailing habit, with short, 
erect flowering-stems ; in its narrower, ovate or oblong leaves, whicli 
are perfectly glabrous ; in its smaller flower, with a more open tube 
to tlie corolla, and shorter and broader segments to the calyx, without 
any hairs. 
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Its geographical range is more ex- 
tended than that of the greater P., being 
nndouhtedly wild much furtlier north- 
wards, and more abundant in England, 
but yet, like that species, it is probably 
with us an introduced, not a truly in- 
digenous plant. FI. sjD'ing and sum- 
mer. 


XLVIII. GENTIAN FAMILY. GENTIANACEJ^.. 

Herbs more or less bitter, usually glabrous, with the excep- 
tion of a few exotic species ; the leaves opposite and entire, with- 
out stipules ; tlie flowers in terminal, dichotomous cymes or 
panicles, wiili a single flower in each fork. Calyx of 4, 5, or 
rarely 0 to 8 divisions. Corolla regular, with a straiglit or open 
tube, sometimes very short, and a spreading limb of as many di- 
visions as the calyx, usually tw’isted in the bud. Stamens as many 
as the divisions of the corolla, and alternating with them. Ovary 
of a single cell, or partially divided into 2. Capsule opening in 2 
valves, with many seeds. 

A rather large and very natural Order, extending nearly all over the 
world, but chiefly in temperate or mountain regions, some species as- 


cending to the utmost limits of vegetation. 

Leaves opposite. Terrestrial plants. 

Stamens and divisions of the corolla 4. 

Flowers very small, yellow .... I. Cicendta. 

Flowers rather large, blue .... . . Field Gentian. 

Stamens and divisions of the eorolla 5 (sometimes witli 5 
additional smaller lobes). 

Flowers pink or red. Calyx divided to the base. Style 

deciduous 2. EiiVTiiRAiiA. 

Flowers blue. Calyx not divided below the middle. St\le 
rem, 'lining long after the (lowering is over . . . 


3. Gentian. 
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Stamens and divisions of tlio corolla usually 8. Corolla 


yellow, rotate ... 4. Cnr.ORA. 

Leaves alternate. Water plants. 

Leaves entire, orbicular. Flowers yellow d. Limnanth. 

Leaves with 3 leaflets. Flowers white, fringed within . . 5. Luckdkan. 


T. CICENDIA. CICENDIA. 

Very Bmall annuals, diflering from Gcnfhtu in their deciduous style, 
and from JEri/t/iraa in the short, hroad tube of the corolla, with the 
parts of the flowers in fours instead of fives. The few species 
are all European. 

Stems sun])le or with few erect branelic's. (^alyx-teeth broad 


and sliort . . 1, Slender C, 

Stems niucli branched. Culy.\-segnieuts linear .... 2. Dwarf C. 


1. Slender Cicendia. Cicendia flliformis, Heiclib. 

(Eig. GG7.) 

{Exaeum jidifonne, Eng. Hot. t. 235.) 

A slender annual, about 2 inche.s high, 
with a few ]iairs of small, narrow leaves, 
chiefly near the base of the .stem, and 
either simjile and 1-tlonered or divided 
into 2 or 3 brauelie.s, each with a single 
small yellow flower. Calyx eampaiiu- 
late, with 4 broad, short lobes; limb of 
the eorolla also 4-cleft. Capsule glo- 
bular, 1-ecllcd. 

Tn moist, sandy situations, common in 
western Erauee and Spain, extending 
northward to Denmark, and eastward 
in southern Europe to Sicily and some other parts of the Mediter- 
ranean. In Dritain, only in the south-western counties of England, 
and in the extreme south-west of Ireland. El. siummo'. 

2. Dwarf Cicendia. Cicendia pusilla, Grriseb. (Fig. G6S.) 

(C. CandolUi, Bab. Man.) 

Usually a still smaller plant than the slender C., and much more 
branched, hut chiefly distinguished by its pink, white, or pale-yellow 
flowers, with the calyx divided to the base into narrow segments, in- 
stead of the short, broad leeth of the slender C. 
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In moist, sandy situations, in France, 
Spain, and liere and there in the west 
Mediterranean ref^ion, and has been 
found in Guernsey by Captain Gosselin. 
(Bab. Man.) FI. mmmcr. 


11. ERVTHRJEA. EltYTIIR/FA. 

Annuals, with pink, or, in some exotic species, pale-yellow flowers, 
differiuf^ from Geniian by their more deeply divided caly.v, their de- 
ciduous style, their anthers, Mhieli become more or less spirally twisted 
after shedding their pollen, and by tlie capsule in which the seed- 
bearing edges of the valves meet in the centre, so as to divide it moro 
completely into 2 cells than in most others of the famil)". 

1. Common Erythrsea. Erythrsea Contaurium, J’ers. 
(Fig. ()G9.) 

(CVz/iwi/cr, Eng. Bot. t. 4.17. Centaury.) 

An erect annual, from an imOi or two 
to a foot high, usually much branched 
in the upper part. Lova er Imives usually 
broadly oA'ate, forming a s])r('ading ra- 
dical tuft; the upper ones in distant 
pairs, varying from ovale or oblong to 
narroAV -linear. Flowers pink or red, 
usually numerous, in a terminal, re- 
})eatedly -forked cyme or panicle. Calyx- 
segments 5, narrow-linear. Corolla with 
a slender tube, and a spreading, 5-cleft 
limb. 

In dry pastures, and sandy places, on 
banks, roadsides, etc. ; widely spread 
over Europe and central Asia, extending 
northward to south Sweden. Common 
in Britain, excepting in the north of 
Scotland, where it is almost confined to 



Fig. GC9. 
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the coast. FI. all summer. It varies much in the size aud breadth of 
the foliage and flowers, and has been subdivided into 2, H, or even 6 or 
7 supposed species, which however run into one another so much that 
no precise limits can be assigned them. The most prominent forms 
or varieties in Britain are : 

a. Large-fiowercd E. Tall, not much branched, with a compact 
C 3 'me and large flowers ; the tube of the corolla long and the lobes ovate. 

b. Common E. [E. pnlchcUa, Brit. FI.) More branclied, with nu- 
merous flowers ; the tube of the corolla not much longer tlian the calyx, 
and the lobes of the limb narrow. 

c. Broad-leaoed E. {Chirouia pulclieJIa.YjWg. Bot. t. 458, and E. la- 
tifulia, Eng. Bot. Sup})l. t. 271fl.) Including all the dwarf forms with 
rather large flowers and broad leaves. 

d. Linear E. {Chironia lifioralis, Eng. Bot. t. 2305. E. linarii- 
folia, Brit. FI.) 

Much branched, usually small, with very narrow leaves and rather 
large flowers. The last two varieties are most frequent near the sea, 
where they botli, as well as tlie small-flowered varieties, will often 
dwindle doun to a simple stem half an inch high, with a single flower. 


Ill, GENTIAN. tlENTIANA. 

Herbs, with opposite, entire leaves, and (in the British species) blue 
flowers, either solitary and terminal or in pyramidal or oblong panicles, 
the lower ones often axillary. Calyx tu1)ular, often strongly angled, 
with 5, rarely 4 lobes, seldom reaching below the middle. Corolla 
with a cylindrical or narrow-campamilato tube, and spreading limb, 
divided into 5 or rarely 4 lobes, and occasionally 5 additional ones in 
the angles. Style remaining attached to the capsule after the flower 
fades. Capsule 1-celled, the placentas not meeting in the centre. 

A numerous genus, spread over the northern hemisphere, especially 
in mountainous districts, and in the higher ranges of both the new and 
old w^orld, penetrating into the tropics. One very common Swiss 
species, as w'cll as several other exotic ones, have yellow flowers, but 


blue is the prevailing colour in the genus. 

Corolla fringed at the throat with long hairs. 

Calyx-lobes 4, two of them broadly ovate 5. Field G. 

Calyx-lobes 5, all narrow-lanceolate or linear 4. Antumn G. 

Corolla not fringed at the throat. 

Stem G inches to a foot liigh. Corolla-tube above an ineli 

long 1. Marsh G. 

Stem dwarf, seldom above 3 or 4 inches. Corolla an inch 
long or less, with small lobes between the larger ones. 

VOL TT. 
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Tufted perennial, with 1 -flowered stems and a broad limb 

to tlie corolla 2. Spring G. 

Branched annual, with several flowers and a small limb to 
the corolla 3. Small O. 


The Gentianella of our gardens is the Gentiana acaulis, a mountain 
species, very common in central Europe, but not a native of Britain. 

1. Marsh Gentian. Gentiana Pneumonanthe, Linn. 
(Fig. 070.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 20.) 

Itootstock perennial. Stems simple, 
ercet, 6 inehes to a foot or more high. 
Lower leaves oblong-lanceolate, the up- 
per ones nearly linear, all obtuse and 
rather thick. Flowers nearly sessile, in 
opposite pairs in the axils of the upper 
leaves, with a terminal one close between 
the last pair. Lobes of the calyx nar- 
row. Corolla an inch and a half or 
more long, of a deep blue within, w ith 5 
greenish, broad lines outside ; the tube 
without hairs at the throat ; the lobes 
rather short, broad and spreading. 

In moist heaths and pastures, chiefly 
in hilly districts, throughout Europe 
and Russian Asia, except the extreme 
north. In Britain, more frequent in 
northern than in central or southern 
England, but not a native of Scotland 
FI. aulitmn. 

2. Spring Gentian. Gentiana verna, Linn. (Fig. 671.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 493.) 

Stock perennial and leafy, densely tufted, often spreading to 4 or 5 
inches in diameter, with ovate or oblong leaves. Flower-stems simple 
and numerous, sometimes so short that the flowers appear sessile on 
the tufts of leaves, sometimes 1 or 2 inches long, bearing 1 or 2 pairs of 
small leaves, and a beautiful bright-blue terminal flower. Calyx very 
angular, with lanceolate teeth or lobes. Corolla-tube cylindrical, 
nearly an inch long ; the limb broad and spreading, with 6 ovate lobes, 
and smaller 2-cleft ones between them. 
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One of the most common species, in 
mountain pastures, in central and south- 
ern Europe to the Caucasus and the 
Altai, but scarcely extending into north- 
ern Germany. Hare in Britain, appa- 
rently confined to a few localities in 
northern England and western Ireland, 
FI, sprincf or cdrh/ ftummrr. 



Fig. 671. 


3. Small Gentian. Gentiana nivalis, Linn. (Eig. G72.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 89G.) 

A slender, erect, leafy annual, some- 
times single-flowered and only an inch 
high, but more frequently 2 to 4 inches 
high and more or leas branched ; each 
branch bearing a single blue flower 
much like that of the apring G., but 
considerably smaller. The tube of the 
corolla is but little more than 6 lines 
long, and the lobes of the limb not 2 
lines, broadly ovate and pointed, with 
very small 2-cleft ones between them. 

A high alpine plant, not uncommon 
in the higher mountain-ranges of central 
Europe as well as in the extreme north, 
but not recorded with any certainty as 
extending into central Asia. Bare in 
Britain, and only on a few of the higher Scotch mountains. Fh 
summer. 



Fig. 672. 


4. Autumn Gentian. Gentiana Amarella, Linn. (Fig. 673.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 23G.) 

An erect, much-branched annual, 3 or 4 inches to near a foot high, 
often assuming a livid-green or purplish tinge. Leaves ovate or lan- 
ceolate; the flowers numerous, sometimes much crowded, sometimes 
forming a loose, oblong, leafy panicle of a pale purplish-blue, and vary- 
ing much in size. Calyx divided to the middle into 5 narrow -lanceolate, 
equal or slightly unequal lobes. Corolla-tube broad, the limb spread- 
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Fig. 673. 


iiig, divided into 5 ovate or oblong 
lobes, without any smaller ones be- 
tween them, but furnished withinside, 
at the ijioulh of the tube, with a fringe 
of hairs half as long as the lobes. 

In ralher dry hilly pastures, in Eu- 
rope and llu.ssian A.sia, extending to the 
Arelie Cirele, but becoming rather a 
mountain ])lant in southern Europe. 
Difiused over the greater part of Britain. 
FL end of summer and autumn. The 
flowers (including the limb) vary with 
us from 6 to 9 lines in length, more 
rarely attaining an inch, whilst in some 
Continental specimens they are some- 
times yet longer. 


6. Field Gentian. Gentiana eampestris, Linn. (Fig. 674.) 
(Eng, Bot. t. 237.) 



An erect annual, much resembling at 
first sight the autumn 6r., but usually 
rather stouter, more branched, and more 
crowded with leaves and flowers, though 
seldom above 6 inche.s high ; and it is 
easily known by the parts of the flow^er 
being in fours, not in fives, and by two 
of the lobes of the calyx being broadly 
ovate, overlapping the two other narrow 
ones. The blue fringe of the mouth of 
the corolla is very conspicuous. 

In open pastures, and commons, chiefly 
in limestone di.stricts, in central and 
northern Europe, but not recorded from 
the Caucasus or eastward of the Ural. 
More frequent in Britain than the last 
species. FL autumn. 


Fig. 674 
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IV. CHLORA. CHLOEA. 

Glaucous annuals, with yellow flowers. Calyx deeply divided as in 
Erythrcca, but into 8 lobes. Corolla-lube very short ; the limb spread- 
ing, 8-lobed. Stamens 8. Style persisting on the capsule as in 
Gentian. 

Besides the British species, the genus includes one or two south 
European ones. 

1. Perfoliate Chlora. Chlora perfoliata, Linn. (Fig. G75.) 

(Eng. Bot. t, GO. Yclhm'wort.) 

An erect, ralher stiff annual, 2 or 3 
inches to a foot high, of a pale glaucous- 
green. lladical leaves in a s]»reading 
tuft, those of tl>e stem in di.slant ])airs, 
broadly connected together at the base,, 
so that the stein appears to pas.s through 
them, whence the sjiecifie name. Flow- 
ers of a bright yellow, in rather loose 
terminal cymes ; the corolla nearly ro- 
tate. 

In dry pastures, and waste places, 
generally confined to limestone districts, 
in western, central, and southern Eu- 
rope to the Caucasus. In Britain, limited 
to the southern and central counties of 
England and Ireland. FI. summer. 


Fig. G75. 


V. BUCKBEAN. MENYANTHES. 

A single species, distinguished as a genus frpm Limnanth by its 
compound leaves and the capsule opening in 2 valves. 

1. Common Buckbean. Menyanthes trifoliata, Linn. 
(Fig. 676.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 495. Buckbean or Marsh Trefoil.) 

An aquatic herb, wdth a creeping rootstock and densely matted roots. 
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Fig. 676. 


Stem sliort, creeping or floating, with a 
dense tuft of leaves, consisting each of a 
long stalk, sheathing at the base, anti 3 
obovate or oblong leaflets, 1 to inches 
long. Flowers white, tinged externally 
with red, in an oblong raceme, on a pe- 
duncle of 6 inches to a foot, proceeding 
from the base of the tuft of leaves. Calyx 
short, with rather broad green lobes. Co- 
rolla campaniilate, deeply 5-lobed, and 
elegantly fringed on the inside with white 
filaments. 

In wet bogs, and shallow ponds, in 
Europe, Hussian Asia, and North Ame- 
rica, extending into the Arctic regions. 
Diffused all over Britain. FL simmer, 
rather early. 


VI. LIMNANTH. LIMNANTHEMUM. 

Aquatic plants, with simple, broad, floating leaves and yellow flowers. 
Calyx 6-clcft. Corolla nearly rotate, 5-cleft, slightly fringed within- 
sido at the base. Capsule bursting irregularly when ripe. 

A small genus, represented by some species or variety in the fresh 
waters of most of the temperate or tropical parts of the world. 


1. Common Limnanth. Limnanthemum nymphseoides, 
Link. (Fig. 677.) 

{Menyanthes, Eng. Bot. t. 217. Villarsia, Brit. FI.) 

The long stems creep and root at the base, branching and ascending 
to the surface of the water, bearing a single leaf at each upper branch, 
and a terminal floating tuft of leaves and peduncles. Leaves on long 
stalks, and deeply cordate, like those of a Watcrlily on a small scale. 
Pedupcles as long as the leafstalks, each with a single, rather lar^e, 
yellow flower. 

In ponds and still waters, throughout Europe and central and 
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Russian Asia, except the extreme north ; 
extending eastward to China. Found 
in many English counties ; but in most 
instances introduced as an ornamental 
plant, and scarcely ever naturalized in 
Ireland. FI. summer. 



Fig. 677. 


XLIX. POLEMONIUM FAMILY. POLEMONIACEiE; 

Herbs or rarely shrubs, the flowers usually in terminal cymes 
or panicles. Calyx 5-cleft or 5-toothed. Corolla regular, 5-lobed, 
the lobes twisted in the bud. Stamens 5, inserted in the tube, 
and alternating with the lobes. Ovary single, ll-celled,. with 
several or rarely a single seed in each cell, inserted in the inner 
angle. Style simple, with 3 stigmatic lobes. Capsule 3-celled, 
opening in 3 valves by slits opposite the middle of the cells. 

A small family, spread over northern Asia and America, and western 
South America. Resides the European genus, it includes the Phloxes, 
Gilias, and Collomias of our flower-gardens, as well as the shrubby 
Caniuas and climbing Coba-as of our planthouses.* 


I. POLEMONIUM. POLEMONIUM. 

Herbs, with pinnate leaves, and blue or white flowers in terminal 
corymbs. Calyx o-lobed. Corolla with a very short tube, and a broad, 
open, 5-cleft limb. Stamens oblique, their filaments dilated into hairy 
scales. Capsule with several seeds. 

• A small genus, extending all round the northern hemisphere, chiefly 
at high latitudes. 
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1. Blue Polemonium. Bolemonium cseruleum, Linn. 
(?ig. 678.) 


(Enjr. Lot. 1. 14. Greelc Valerian or Jacob’s Ladder.) 



Fig. f;78. 


Stock perennial, tlie radical leaves 
forming dense tufts, tlieir conimon stalk 
6 inches long or more, bearing from 11 
to 21 lanceolate, entire segnu'nts or leaf- 
lets of a tender green. Sterns erect, 
1^ to 2 feet high, bearing a few smaller 
pinnate leaves, and a ratlier showy ter- 
minal corymb or panicle of dowers. 

Widely dilfusedover the higher north- 
ern latitudes of Europe, Asia, and Ame- 
rica, extending also into the mountain- 
regions of central Eurojie and Asia. In 
Britain it is found in several parts of 
the north of England, but has been so 
long cultivated in cottage-gardens, and 
seeds so readily, that it cannot be pro- 
nounced with any certainty to be truly 
indigenous. FL summer. 


L. CONVOLVULUS FAMILY. CONVOLVULACEiE. 

Herbs, usually twining or prostrate (rarely, in some exotic 
species, erect or shrubby), with alternate leaves, or leafless and 
parasitical ■, the flowers, often very sliow^y, growing singly or 
several together on axillary peduncles. Calyx of 4 or 5 distinct 
sepals, often very unequal. Corolla usually campanulate (but 
varying in form in exotic species), plaited in tlie bud, with 4 or 5 
lobes, or nearly entire. Stamens 4 or 5, attached near tjje base 
of the corolla. Ovary and capsule containing 2, 4, or G seeds, and 
often divided into 2, 3, or 4 cells, the partitions very thin, and 
remaining attached to the central column, and not to the valves, 
when the capsule bursts. Styles simple, with 2 or rarely 3 stig- 
nmtic lobes, or 2 distinct styles. 

An Order rather numerous in species, and widely spread over tlie 
wanner and temperate parts of the globe. The exotic genera, Ipomma, 
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Fharhitis, and Quamodit, recently separated from it, supply some of 
our most beautiful greenhouse and hothouse climbers. 

Stem leafy. Corolla campaiiulate 1. Coxvolttjlus. 

Stem thread-like, without leaves, parasitical on other 

plants. Corolla neai'ly globular 2. Doddeb. 


I. CONVOLVULUS. CONVOLVULUS. 

Twining or prostrate herbs (or in some exotic species erect), with 
alternate leaves. Scjials 5. Corolla campanulate. Style single, vrilh 
2 oblong or linear stiginatic lobes. Cajisiile with 4 sec'ds in 1 or 2 cells. 

A large genus, having the geograjiliieal range of the family, but 
more especially abounding in the Mediterranean region. 

Bracts small, and placed on I lie peduncle at some distance IVoiii 


the llowcr. Stigma narrow-linear Lesser C. 

Bracts largo, close inidor the cahx. Stigma ovate or oblong. 

Stem chm!)iiig. Leaves uiignlar at (he linsc 2. Larger C. 

Stem jirostrato. Loaves thick, rounded 3. Sea C. 


The common blue Conmihiilns m'mor oi our gardens (C. tricolor 
botanists) is a south Itiuropean species; tlie so-called Convolvulus 
major is the Jpomcea or Jdiarbitls purpurea, a. widely -spread species 
over the hotter parts of the norld, probably of American origin. 

1. Lesser Convolvulus. Convolvulus arvensis, Linn. 
(Tig. G79.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 312, Bindweed.) 

Rootstock slender, creeping under- 
ground to a great extent. Stems twin- 
ing, but prostrate or .scarcely climbing, 
seldom attaining above 2 feet in length. 

Leaves stalked, ovate-sagiltate, 1^ inch- 
es long the lobes of tlie base spreading 
and pointed, or angular. iVdiineles ax- 
illary, usually 2-llowercd, mill 2 small 
bracts at their fork, and a tliird 'ui one 
of the '•pedicels, at some distance from 
the flower. Sepals small and broad. 

Corolla of a delicate ])iiik, or nearly 
white, an inch or rather more in diame- 
ter. Lobes of the style narrow-linear. 

Capsule divided into 2 cells by a thin 
partition. 

In fields and pastures, througliout 
Europe and central and Russian Asia, 
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except the extreme north. Common, and often a troublesome weed in 
England and Ireland, but apparently local in Scotland. FI. all 


2. Larger Convolvulus. Convolvulus sepium, Linn. 
(Fig. G80.) 

(Eng, Bot. t. 313. Bindiceed.) 

Eootstofh creeping as in the lesser C. ; 
the twining stems climb to tlie length 
of many feet over hedges and bushes. 
Leaves broadly ovate or triangular, 
pointed, with broad, angular lobes at the 
base. Peduncles bearing a single large 
dower of a pure white, with a pair of 
large, leafy bracts immediately under 
the calyx and completely enclosing it. 
Stigmas obovatc-oblong. Capsule with- 
out any partition between the seeds. 

In hedges and bushy places, through- 
out Europe and Bussian Asia, except 
the extreme north, and in North Ame- 
rica. Abundant in England and Ire- 
land, but local in Scotland. FI. summer. 
This and the follow ing species are often 
removed from Convolvulus as a distinct 
genus, under the name of Calysiegia. 


Convolvulus Soldanella, Linn. 
(Fig. 681.) 

{Eng. Bot. t. 314.) 

Eootstock creeping. Stems short, prostrate and scarcely twining. 
Leaves small, thick, broadly rounded or kidney-shaped, with broad, 
rounded or angular lobes at the base. Peduncles 1-flowered, with the 
two large bracts of the larger C. Corolla nearly as large, of a light 
pink colour, the stigmas longer and more pointed than in the larger C., 
but shorter and broader than in the ksser C. 



3. Sea Convolvulus. 
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In maritime sands, in the temperate 
regions of both the northern and south- 
ern hemispheres, searcely penetrating 
into the tropics. Not uncommon on the 
coasts of England, Ireland, and south- 
ern Scotland. FI, ,'iuimner. 



IT. DODDER. CUSCUTA. 

Annual, parasitical, leafless herbs, with twining thread-like stems, 
attaching themselves to the jdnnts on which they grow by minute 
tubercles ; the small, nearly globular flowers in lateral heads or clusters. 
Calyx coloured like the corolla, deeply 4- or 6-cleft. Corolla with a 
broad tube, and 4 or 5 usually spreading lobes, and as many small 
scales inside the tube. Styles 2, distinct from the base, or in some 
exotic species, united to near the top. Capsule globular, with 4 seeds 
in 2 cells. 

A genus widely spread over the globe, comprising a considerable 
number of species, and still more numerous varieties, remarkable as 
showing great general similarity of aspect, but much diversity in mi- 
nute characters derived chiefly from the size and form of the corolla 
and of the scales, the con.stancy of which has not yet been satisfac- 
torily ascertained. 

Corolla more than a lino is diameter, with short, broad lobes, 


and inconspicuous, appressed scales. 

Calyx shorter than the corolla-tube, which is not much 
swollen when first flowering 1. Greater D. 

Calyx as long as the globular corolla-tube. Plant growing 
on Flax only 2. Flax D. 

Corolla usually loss than a line m diameter, with pointed, spread- 
ing lobes 5 the scales prominent, and nearly closing the 
tube 3. Lesser JD. 
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1. Greater Dodder. Cuscuta europsea, Linn. (Fig. 682.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 378.) 

The whole plant is of a pale greenish- 
yellow, tending more or less to redden 
in many situations. Flowers in sessile, 
globular clusters, 4 or 5 line^in diame- 
ter; each flow or a little more than 1 
line in diameter, sessile or borne on an 
exceediugly sliort pedicel. Scjtals broad 
and rounded. Tube of the corolla at 
first broadly cylindrical, longer than the 
calyx, with broad and short lobes, and 
very minute, scarcely perceptible scales 
inside. Styles and stamens usually en- 
closed in the tube. As the capsule en- 
larges, the tube of the corolla becomes nearly globular. 

Parasitic on a great variety of plants, more especially on herbaceous 
stems, in Europe and temperate jiarts of Asia. Not very abundant m 
England, and not recorded with certainty either from Ireland or Scot- 
land. FI. summer. 



2. Flax Dodder. Cuscuta Epilinum, Weihe. (Fig. 683.) 


(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2850.) 



Differs slightly from i\i(i greater D. in 
its flowers rather larger and more suc- 
culent but fewer in number, the calyx 
rather longer, the corolla-tube globular 
even when young, and the lobes still 
shorter in proportion. 

Said to grow exclusively on Flax, in 
Europe and Eussian Asia, and intro- 
duced into Britain with the cultivation 
of that plant. F\. summer. 


Fig. 083. 
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3. Lesser Dodder. Cuscuta Epithymum, Linn. (Fig. G8i.) 

(C. europfpa, Kng. Bot. t. 55. C. Trifolii, Bab. Man.) 

The thread-like stems are much finer 
than in the greater 1). ; the heads of 
flowerssmall, globular, and very eonipact. 

Flowers often considerably less tliaii a 
line in diameter, and very seldom attain- 
ing that size ; the calyx smaller in pro- 
portion ; the lobes of the corolla jwinted, 
spreading, and about as long as the tube ; 
the scales of the inside more prominent, 
almost closing the tube, and the style 
and stamens usually slightly protruding, though shorter than the 
lobes. 

Ill open, sunny situations, chiefly on Thyme^ Heath, and other small 
shrubby plants, in Europe and temperate Asia. More frequent in 
England than the greater D., and extending- into southern Scotland, 
but unknown in Ireland. FI. snmmcr. 



Fig. G81. 


LI. THE BORAGE FAMILY. BORAGINE^. 

Herbs, usually rough with coarse hairs (rarely shrubs or even 
trees, in some exotic genera), with alternate, simple, usually en- 
tire leaves ; the flowers in one-sided spikes or racemes, rolled 
back when young, and usually forked or dichotomous. Calyx of 
5 divisions or teeth. Corolla regular or slightly irregular, mono- 
petalous, with a 5-cleft limb. Stamens 5, inserted in the tube of 
the corolla, and alternating w'ith its divisions. Ovary deeply 4*- 
lobed (or, iu some exotic genera, 2-lobed), with a simple style 
inserted between the lobes. Fruit consisting of as many small, 
1-secded nuts, having the appearance of seeds, and enclosed with- 
in or surrounded by the calyx, 

A numerous family in the northern hemisphere, with a few repre- 
sentatives in the tropics or in the southern hemisphere ; easily distin- 
guished by the 4 seed-like nuts from all but Labiates, and from these 
by their alternate leaves and more regular flowers. 
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Tube of the corolla open, without any scales or valves 
at its orifice. 

Stamens protruding beyond the corolla. 

Corolla oblique, and Inore or less irregular, with 

erect or scarcely spreading lobes .... 1. EcniUM. 
Corolla regular, with a straight tube and spread- 
ing limb 3. Meutensia. 

Stamens included in the tube of the corolla. 

Calyx tubular, the lobes not reaching to the 

middle 2. Lttngwoet, 

Calyx divided to the base. Nuts very hard . . 4, Lithospeem. 

Tube or centre of the corolla more or less closed at its 
orifice by scales or valves, or stamens. 

Corolla tubular, with 5 small teeth 8. Come key. 

Corolla rotate, tlio anthers erect, forming n cone in 

tlio centre UoiuGE. 

Corolla (small) with a slightly bent t-ube, and rather 

oblique spreading limb 7. Bitglobs. 

Corolla with a straight tube, and regular, spreading 
limb. 

Calyx broad and somcwliat flattened, enlarg' d 
after flowering, with 5 small teeth between the 


large ones 10. Aspeeuqo. 

Calyx regularly 5-eIeft. 

Nuts depressed, ovate or round, muricated and 

burr-like 11. IIound’s-Tongtte. 

Nuts ovoid, erect, smooth or wrinkled. 

Nuts wrinkled. Spikes with a bract under 
each flower G. Alkanet. 

Nuts smooth and shining. Racemes without 
bracts. Flowers usually small .... 5. Myosote. 


Among exotic genera, Echinospermum Lappula, a south European 
annual, which has all the appearance and the small flowers of a Myo- 
sote, but wdth triangular, very rough nuts, has been occasionally found 
in isolated localities in England, w'hen accidentally introduced with 
Continental weeds. The w'dl-know u sweet Heliotrope of our gardens be- 
longs to a large exotic genus, truly Boragincous, though somew'hat 
anomalous in the closer union of the nuts. Tire Nemophilas and Ew- 
tocas of our flower-gardens belong to the small allied Hydrophyllum 
family, which has the inflorescence and flowers of the Borage family, 
but the fruit is a capsule, and the leaves often divided. 


I. ECKZUM. ECHIUM. 

Coarse biennials, or, in exotic species, half-shrubby perennials, wdth 
blue or purple flowers. Calyx deeply divided. Corolla with a broad, 
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open mouth to the tube, and an oblique limb, with 5 erect or scarcely 
spreading, unequal teeth or lobes. Stamens protruding from the tube, 
and unequal in length. Style 2-cleft. Nuts wrinkled. 

A rather numerous genus in the Canary Islands and western -and 
southern Africa, with a few European and west Asiatic species. 

Stems very erect. Corolla-tube narrow to the top of the calyx. 

Longest stamens longer than the corolla ...... 1, Common E. 

Stems ascending. Corolla-tube broadly canipanulate. Longest 

stamens not longer than the lower lobes of the corolla . 2. Purple E. 


1. Common Echium. Echium vulgare, Linn. (Fig. 685.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 181. Viper’s Bugloss.) 


Stem erect, 1 to 2 feet high, covered 
with stiff, spreading, almost prickly 
hairs. Kadical leaves stalked and spread- 
ing, but often withered away at the time 
of flowering ; the stem-leaves linear- 
lanceolate, several inches long. Flowers 
showy, at first of a reddish-purple, turn- 
ing afterwards bright blue, in nume- 
rous one-sided spikes, forming a long 
terminal panicle. Corolla about 7 lines 
long, the narrow part of the tube about 
as long as the calyx, the limb very ob- 
lique, the longest stamens longer than 
its lower lobes. 

On roadsides and waste places, through- 
out Europe and western Asia, except 
the extreme north. Dispersed over a 
great part of Britain, abundant in some 
parts of southern England, but becomes 
more rare in the north. FI. all summer. 



Fig. r»85. 


2. Purple Echium. Echium violaceum, Linn. (Fig. 686.) 
(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2798.) 

Badical leaves broader and more prominent than in the common E. ; 
the stems branched from the base, and more spreading ; the flowering 
spikes fewer and much longer; the flowers highly coloured, much 
larger, often an inch long ; the narrow part of the tube very short, 
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spreading into a broad-campanulate 
throat, with a very oblique limb; the 
lower lobes rather longer than the 
longest stamens. 

In waste places, chiefly near the sea, 
in southern Europe, and extending up 
tlie western coasts to the Channel Is- 
lands. FL Slimmer. 


Fig. HHO. 


IT. LUNGWORT. PULMONARIA. 

Perennial herbs, with a creeping rootstock and ratlier large blue or 
purple flowers. Calyx tubular-campanulate, 5-toothed or cleft to the 
middle only. Corolla with a straight tube open at the month, without 
scales, and a spreading, 5-lobed limb. Stamens included in the tube. 
Nuts smooth, 

A European genus, limited to a very few species. 

I. Common Lungwort. Pulmonaria officinalis, Linn. 
(Fig. 087.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 118.) 

Radical leaves in distinct tufts, ovate-oblong or nearly linear, on long 
footstalks, and coarsely hairy, usually much spotted. Flowering stems 
from 6 inches to a foot high, with shorter, alternate, mostly sessile 
leaves, the lowest sometimes reduced to scales. Flowers in a terminal 
forked cyme. Calyx very hairy, little more than 4 lines long at the 
opening of the flower, but twice that length when in fruit, the teeth or 
lobes not reaching to the middle. Limb of the corolla broadly spread- 
ing, with short lobes. 

In woods, in central and southern Europe to the Caucasus, extend- 
ing northwards into Scandinavia. Rare in Britain, the only really 
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wild stations appearing to be in Hamp- 
shire and the Isle of Wight. FI. spring. 
The British specimens belong to a va- 
riety with narrow leaves, rarely spotted, 
usually distinguished as a species under 
the name of P. angustifolia (Eng. Bot. 
t. 1628), but in many parts of the Conti- 
nent the two forms pass veiy gradually 
one into the other. The broad-leaved 
variety, here figured, has been long cul- 
tivated in cottage-gardens, and has 
strayed into adjoining woods in some 
parts of the country. 



Fig. 687. 


III. MERTENSZA. MEETENSTA. 

Perennial herbs, nearly glabrous, ditfering from Lungwort in their 
•short, open, deeply S-eleft calyx, in the stamens protruding slightly 
from the tube of the corolla although shorter than the limb, and in 
their slightly fleshy nuts. 

Besides the British species there are several nearly allied to it from 
North America and Siberia. 


1. Sea Mertensia. Mertensia maritima, Hon. (Fig. 688.) 

{Pulmonaria, Eng. Bot. t. 308.) 

A procumbent, leafy perennial, almost succulent, covered with a 
glaucous bloom. Leaves obovate, entire, rather thick, and often wavy ; 
the lower ones stalked, the upper ones sessile. Flowers rather small, 
of a beautiful purple-blue, forming a loose terminal cyme ; the pedicels 
nearly G lines long. Segments of the calyx ovate, very broad after 
flowering, but scarcely longer than the nuts. 

VOL. II. G 
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A seacoast plant, common in north- 
ern Europe and Asia, and north-west 
America, at high latitudes, and de- 
scending along the coasts of Scotland 
to northwestern England, North 
Wales, and Ireland. FI. .spring and 
early summer. 


I?. LITHOSFERM. LITHOSPEEMUM. 

Annuals, perennials, or, in some exotic species, undershruhs, more 
or less hairy ; with leafy stems, and blue or whitish flowers, in leafy 
cymes or one-sided spikes. Calyx deeply S-cleft. Corolla with a 
straight tube, not closed by scales, and a snreading, sliortly 5-lobed 
limb. Stamens included within the tube. Juts very hard and stony. 

A considerable genua, widely spread over Europe and northern Asia, 
although most of the species belong to the Mediterranean region. 

Flowers small, white or pale yellow. Stems erect. 


Stock perennial. Nuts smooth 2. Common L. 

Annual. Nuts wrinkled 1. Corn L. 


Flowers showy, of a bright blue. Stems long and straggling . 3. Creeping L. 


1. Corn Lithosperm. Lithospermum arvense, Linn. 
(Eig. 689.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 123. Corn Gromwell. Bastard Alhanet.) 

An erect, usually branched annual, about a foot high, and more or 
leas hoary with appressed hairs. Leaves narrow-lanceolate or nearly 
linear. Flowers small and white, sessile, in leafy terminal cymes ; the 
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segments of the calyx nearly as long as 
the corolla. Nuts shorter than the calyx, 
conical, very hard, and deeply wrinkled. 

In cultivated and waste places, in Eu- 
rope and western and central Asia, not 
extending to the Arctic regions, but 
carried out as a cornfield weed to various 
parts of the world. Bather frequent in 
England, Ireland, and southern Scot- 
land, but less so in the north. FI. spring 
and summer. 



2. Common Lithosperm. Lithospermum ofScinale, Linn. 
(Fig. GOO.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 134. Gromn'eU.) 


Stock perennial, villi a stouter and 
taller stem than that of the corn L., 
which this species otherwise much re- 
serahles, Flow^ers rather smaller, of a 
yellowish w liite ; the calyx shorter in 
pro])ortion. Nuts hard and white, very 
smooth and shining, without any WTinkles 
unless dried before they are ripe. 

In waste places, ou roadsides, etc., 
diftused over the whole of Europe and 
Bussian Asia, except the extreme north, 
and established in many parts of North 
America. Common in several parts of 
England and Ireland, but rare in Scot- 
land. FI. spring and -minmer. 



Fig. 690. 

G 2 
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3. Creeping Lithosperm. Lithospermum purpureo- 

csernlemn) Linn. (Fig. 691.) 


(Eng. Bot. 1. 117.) 



Stock perennial, with procumbent, 
leafy stems, often 2 feet long or more, 
and shorter, ascendipg or nearly erect 
flowering stems, ending in a leafy forked 
cyme. Leaves lanceolate and hairy. 
Flowers nearly sessile, of a rich blue, 
rather large, but usually shorter than the 
leaves; the calyx-segments narrow. Nuts 
smooth and shining. 

In thickets and open woods, in central 
and southern Europe, from the Atlantic 
to the Caucasus. Rare in Britain, and 
only in some of the southern counties of 
England. FL simmer. 


V. MYOSOTE. MYOSOTIS. 

Annual or perennial, low' or rather w'eak herbs, with oblong or linear 
stem-leaves ; the radical ones broader, shorter, and stalked : the flowers 
small, blue or white, in one-sided racemes, cither forked or simple, 
without bracts at the base of the pedicels. Calyx 5-toothed or 5- 
cleft. Corolla with a small, straight tube, half closed at its mouth by 
6 short scales, and a spreading, flat or concave, 6-lobed limb. Stamens 
included in the tube. Nuts smooth and shining, compressed or trian- 
gular, attached by their small base. 

A numerous genus in Europe and northern Asia, scarce in North 
America, but reappearing in Australia. Although the characters which 
separate it from Alkanet appear slight, it is very distinct in habit. 

Calyx-teeth short or not divided beyond the middle. Hairs 

of the calyx appi-essed 1. Water M. 

Calyx deeply cleft, the hairs spreading or hooked. 

Pedicels as long or longer than tlie calyx, 3 to 6 lines long 
when in fruit. 
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Perennial with rather large flowers. Limb of the corolla 
flat 2. Wood M,* 

Annual or biennial, with small flowers. Limb of the 
corolla often concave 8. Field M. 

Pedicels not above a line long, usually shorter tlian the 
calyx. Annuals. 

Stem ascending or branched from tlio base. Calyx 
usually open after flowering. Corolla always blue . 4. Early M. 

Stem erect, simple at the base. Calyx always closed 
after flowering. Corolla at first yellow, afterwards 
blue 6, Changing M. 


Some exotic species are cultivated in our flower-gardens, together 
with varieties of the water M., the wood M., and the early M. 


1. Water Myosote. Myosotis palustris, With. (Fig. 692.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1973. Forget-me-not.) 

Perennial stock usually slightly creep- 
ing ; the stems weak, ascending, from fl 
to 18 inches high, often nearly glabrous, 
hut sometimes rather thickly clothed 
with spreading hairs. Leaves glabrous 
or with appreased hairs. Flowers of a 
bright clear blue, with a yellow' eye, 
very variable in size, but usually rather 
large for the genus. Calyx never di- 
vided below the middle, whilst in all 
other British species it is deeply cleft. 

In wet ditches, and by the sides of 
streams, in Europe, llussian Asia, and 
northern America, extending into the 
Arctic Circle. Abundant in Britain. 

Fl, the whole summer. Modern botaeists 
divide it into three : the true Forget-me- 
not, which is often nearly glabrous, with a broad flat corolla, and short 
broad teeth to the calyx ; M. repens (Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2703), which 
is more hairy, w ith narrower lobes to the calyx, reaching to about the 
middle ; and M. ccespitosa (Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2661), with a smaller 
corolla, with the limb often slightly concave : the first is more com- 
mon in the south, the last in the north, but they all three run so 
much one into another as not to be distinguishable with certainty 
even as varieties. 
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Fig. 693. 


2. Wood Myosote. Myosotis sylvatica, Hoffm. (Fig. 693.) 
• (Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2630. M. rupicola, Eng. Bot. t. 2559.) 

A perennial, like the loater M. but 
with a more tufted stock, -and rather 
roughly hairy. Calyx cleft nearly to the 
base, with narrow segments, erect when 
in fruit; its hairs more or less spread- 
ing, and crisped or hooked when seen 
through a lens. Corolla as large or even 
larger than in the water M., with the 
limb spread out flat. 

In mountain pastures and shady situa- 
tions, common in the far north of Eu- 
^ 'I rope and Asia, as well as in the great 
central chains from the Pyrenees to the 
Caucasus and the Altai. Not frequent 
in Britain, and perhaps limited to Scot- 
land, the north of England, and Ireland. 
FL summer. It varies much in size and 
stature ; in lower shady situations, and 
in our gardens, the stems will attain a 
foot or more in length, with rather small 
flowers. The alpine form', with larger flowers, U by some distin- 
guished as a species, under the name of M. alpestris. 

3, Field Myosote. Myosotis arvensis, Roth. (Fig, 691.) 
(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2629.) 

An annual or sometimes biennial, with 
a weak stem often above a foot long. It 
has the hairy foliage and deeply cleft 
calyx of the wood M., but the corolla, 
although variable, is much smaller, with 
a short, concave limb. Calyx shorter 
than the pedicels or scarcely so long^ 
oven when in fruit, with narrow seg- 
ments, erect when in fruit. 

On hedge-banks, in cultivated ground, 
the edges of woods, and bushy places, 
throughout Europe and central and 
northern Asia, and in North America. 
The most commoii species all over Bri- 
tain. FL all summer and autumn. Some 
of the larger-flowered 8j)ccimens are dif- 
ficult to to distinguish in the dried state 
from the smaller-flpvt ered ones of the 
wood M,, but when fresh I have never 
observed any really intermediate forms. 



Fig. 69-1. 
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4. Early Myosote. Myosotis collina, Hoffin. (Fig. 696.) 
{M. arvensis, Eng. Bot. t. 2558.) 


A low, much branched, hairy annual, 
seldom attaining 6 inches; the leaves 
mostly collected in radical tufts, with a 
few at the base of the flowering branch- 
es, which consist chiefly of the slender 
racemes; the pedicels scldoni above a 
line long. Calyx, when dry, exactly like 
that of i\\Q field M., but in the living 
plant its segments are s))reading, not 
erect, after flowering. Corolla very small, 
of a bright blue, with a small, concave 
limb. 

On dry, open places, in central and 
southern Europe, to the Caucasus and 
the western Himalaya. Not so frequent 
in Britain, but apparently more so in the 
south of England than further to the 
north, and is also found in Ireland. 



Fig. 695. 


FL early summer, and dies soon after. A white-flowered and more 
permanent variety i.s often cultivated. OtMjasional intermediate forms 
excite some doubts as to w'hcther this be really specifically distinct 
from the field M. 


5. Changing Myosote. Myosotis versicolor, Pers. 
(Fig. 696.) 

\M. scorpioides, Eng. Bot. t. 480. f. 1.) 


A little hairy annual, with a more 
simple and erect stem than any of the 
foregoing, from a few inches to near a 
foot high, with a spreading tuft of radi- 
cal leaves, and a few erect ones along 
the stem. Flowers small and nearly 
sessile ; the calyx-segments quite closed 
over the fruit after flowering ; the co- 
rolla small, at first pale-yellow, and 
turning blue as it fades. 

On banks, in meadows and pastures, 
in central and southern Europe and 
western Asia, extending northwards in- 
to Scandinavia. Abundant in Britain. 
FI. spring. 



Fig. 696. 
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Yl. ALKANET. ANCHUSA. 

Coarse, hairy biennials or perennials, with rather large blue flowers, 
in one-sided spikes, with a bract under each flower. Calyx deeply 5- 
cleft. Corolla with a straight tube, often slightly enlarged at the top, 
and closed at the mouth by scales usually hairy ; the limb spreading 
and 5-lobed. Stamens included in the tube. Nuts rather large, 
wrinkled, angular, attached by their broad, concave base. 

The species arc numerous in southern Europe and western Asia, a 
very few extending far to the north. 

Leaves lanceolate, FlowerH in terminal forked panicles . . 1. Common A. 
Leaves broadly ovate. Flowers in short axillary spikes . . 2. Green A. 

1. Common Alkanet. Anchusa officinalis, Linu. (Fig. 007.) 

(Eng, Bot, t. 662.) 

A biennial, about 2 feet high, with 
coarse, stiff hairs ; the root thick and 
hard. Radical leaves long and stalked ; 
the lower stem-leaves lanceolate, broad 
or narrow, from 2 to 5 or 6 inches long ; 
the upper ones gradually smaller. The 
one-sided forked spikes lengthen con- 
siderably as the flowering advances, 
and form a kind of terminal panicle. 
Flowers nearly sessile, with a small, 
leafy bract at the base of each ; the ca- 
lyx very stiffly hairy, witli narrow di- 
visions ; the corolla of a rich blue, and 
rather large, but varies in size. 

In waste places, on roadsides, etc,, 
all over the continent of Europe, ex- 
cept the extreme north, and eastward to 
the Caucasus. In Britain, only in a few 
localities, chiefly on the east coast of England, and supposed to be 
an introduced plant. FI. summer. 

2. Green Alkanet. Anchusa sempervirens, Linn. (Fig. 698.) 

(Eng, Bot, t, 45.) 

Stock perennial, the stems more straggling than those of the com^ 
man A., but covered with the same coarse, stiff hairs. Leaves broadly 
ovate ; the flow'crs in one-sided, short spikes, leafy at the base, and 
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placed in the axils of the stem-leaves. 
Corolla of a rich blue, with a shorter 
tube than in the common A. Nuts ex- 
panded at the base on the inner side 
into a small convex appendage. 

In waste places, on roadsides, etc., 
in western Europe, scarcely extending 
eastward along the Mediterranean, and 
not reaching the Ehine. Scattered over 
several parts of Britain, but probably 
truly wild only in south-westerji Eng- 
land. FI. spring and summer. 



Fig. 698. 


VIT. BUGLOSS. LYCorsrs. 

A small European and north Asiatic genus, distinguished from 
Alkanet by the curved tube of the corolla. The species are ail annuals, 
with small flowers, 

1. Small Bugloss, Lycopsis arvensis, Linn. (Fig. 699.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 038.) 

A coarse, spreading annual, covered 
with very stifi’ hairs. Stems procumbent 
at the base, branched, 1 to 2 feet long. 

Leaves lanceolate or oblong - linear, 
waved on the edges, and often toothed ; 
the lower ones often stalked, the upper 
ones sessile or stem-clasping. Flowers 
in simple or forked, terminal, one-sided 
spikes. Calyx deeply 6*cleft, and nuts 
wrinkled as in Alkanet. Corolla pale- 
blue, with the tube always curved in the 
middle. 

A common European and north Asiatic 
weed of cultivation, carried out with 
European crops to North America and 
other parts of the world. Extends all 

over Britain. FI. summer. „ ^ 

Fig. 699 
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VIII. OOMFREY. SYMPHYTUM. 

Eough, hairy perennials, with yellow or purple drooping flowers, 
in short, terminal, forked cymes, and no bracts under the pedicels. 
Calyx deeply 5-cleft. Corolla tubular, but enlarged above the middle, 
M'here it is closed inside by 6 lanceolate scales, and terminating in 6 
very small spreading teeth or lobes. Stamens shorter than the corolla. 
Nuts ovoid, smooth, attached by their base. 

The genus contains but few species, nearly resembling each other, 
and extends over Europe and northern Asia. 

Stem 2 or 3 feet high, branched, more or less winged by tlie 

decurront base of the leaves 1. Common C. 

Stem siraplo, about a foot high. Leaves stalked or scarcely 

decurrent 2. Ttd/erous C. 

1. Common Comfrey. Symphytum officinale, Linn. 
(I'ig. 700.) 

(Eug. Bot. t. 817.) 

Eootstock thick, with stout, erect, 
branching, annual stems, 2 or 3 feet 
high. Leaves broadly lanceolate, often 
8 or 9 inches long or more, tapering in- 
to a long point, and rough with short, 
stifi* hairs ; the lower ones stalked, the 
upper ones sessile and decurrent along 
the stem to the next leaf below or even 
lower down. Flower-cymes stalked 
above the last leaf, once or seldom 
twice forked j the branches forming 
short, one-sided racemes. Flowers 
all pedicellate, 3 lines long, either pale- 
yellow or dark dingy-purple. 

On moist banks, the borders of mea- 
dows, etc., in Europe and western 
Asia, extending northward into south- 
ern Scandinavia. Frequent in Eng- 
Fig. 700. land and Ireland but less so in Scot- 

land, and not found to the north of 
Aberdeen or jGlasgow. FI, spring and summ&r. 
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2. Tuberous Oomfrey. Symphytum tuberosum, Linn. 
(Fig. 701.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1502, a luxuriant garden specimen.) 


A much smaller plant than the com- 
mon species, seldom above a foot high, 
and not branched. The rootstock forms 
a short woody tuber. Leaves mostly 
ovate and stalked ; the upper ones near- 
ly sessile, and very slightly decurrent. 
Cymes small and few -flowered, the 
flowers themselves about the size of the 
common C. 

In w'oods, and on shady banks, in cen- 
tral and southern Europe, but scarcely 
extending into northern Germany. In 
Britain, rather more northern, being 
more frequent in southern Scotland than 
m England. N ot recorded from Ireland. 
FI. summer. 



Fig. 701. 


IX. BORAGE. BOEAGO. 

Bough, hairy annuals or biennials, with blue flowers in loose forked 
cymes. Calyx deeply 5-cleft. Corolla rotate ; the tube exceedingly 
short; the mouth closed by short scales. Stamens 6; the filaments 
very short and forked ; the anthers forming an erect cone in the cen- 
tre of the flower. Nuts attached by their excavated base, and free 
from the style, 

A genus of few species, chiefly from north-eastern Europe and west- 
ern Asia. 


1. Common Borage. Borago officinalis, Linn. (Fig. 702.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 36.) 

Stem erect, with spreading branches, a foot high or rather more. 
Lower leaves obovate or oblong, narrowed at the base into long stalks j 
the upper ones more shortly stalked, and narrower. Flowers on long 
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Fig. 702. 


pedicels, drooping, of a clear blue 
or sometimes wliite ; the dark anthers 
very prominent in the centre. 

In waste grounds, indigenous to the 
east Mediterranean region, but, long 
cultivated in European gardens, it has 
become naturalized in many parts of 
central and western Europe, and is 
said to be fully established in several 
counties of England. FI. all summer. 


X. ASFERUaO. ASPERUGO. 

A single species, allied to Alkanet, but universally admitted as a 
genus on account of the peculiar calyx and habit. 


1. German Aspemgo. Asperugo procnmbens, Linn. 
(Fig. 703.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 661. Madwort.) 

A weak procumbent annual, rough with short, stiff, almost prickly 
hairs, many of them curved or hooked so as to be very adhesive. Leaves 
oblong or lanceolate, narrowed at the base, the lower ones stalked, 
those under -the flowers often nearly opposite. Flowers small and 
blue, 1 to 3 together in the axils of the upper leaves, on very short, 
recurved pedicels. The broadly campanulate calyx enlarges imme- 
diately after flowering, becomes much flattened, veined, and divided to 
the middle into 5 lanceolate lobes, with 1 or 2 small ones between 
each. Corolla that of a very small AlJcmet. Nuts ovoid, with a granu- 
lated surface. 
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In cultivated and waste places, over 
nearly the whole of Europe and north- 
ern Asia short of the Arctic Circle. Oc- 
curs as a weed of cultivation in many 
parts of England and southern Scotland, 
but not recorded from Ireland. FI. 


Fig. 703. 


XL HOUND’S’TONOUE. CTNOGLOSSUM. 

Stout, erect biennials, clothed with rough hairs, wdiich are, however, 
more appresaedand hoary than in most Boragineom plants ; with long, 
narrow leaves, and rather small, blue or purplish-red flowers, in simple 
or forked, one-sided racemes. Calyx deeply S-clcft. Corolla with a 
short tube, closed at the mouth by prominent scales, and a spreading, 
5-lobed, regular limb. Nuts rather large, depressed, attached laterally 
to the base of the style, and covered with short, hooked prickles, so as 
to make them very adhesive burs. 

A European and Asiatic genus, rather numerous in species, especially 
if considered as including the little blue-flowered Omphalodes and the 
white-flowered C. Unifolitim. These two species, formerly frequent 
in our flower-gardens, are however sometimes distinguished with some 
others as a genus by the nuts, which instead of being muricated all 
over, have a raised, more or less toothed border. 

Leaves hoary with rather soft appressed hairs. Flowers dull 

purple-red 1. Common R, 

Leaves green, rough with scattered hairs. Flowers bluish- 

purple 2, Oreen H. 

1. Common Hoimd’s-tongue. Cynoglossum officinale, Linn. 
(Fig. 701.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 921.) 

Stem stout, erect, and branched, about 2 feet high, with rough hairs. 
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Leaves lanceolate, or often the radica. 
and lowest ones oblong, stalked, and 
sometimes neara footlong ; the othersgra- 
dually shorter, with shorter stalks, the 
uppermost sessile and clasping the stem : 
all of them hoary with a dense, rather 
soft, apprcssed down. Racemes nume- 
rous, mostly simple, forming a terminal 
leafy panicle ; the pedicels short, with- 
out bracts. Calyx segments broadly 
lanceolate. Corolla rather small, of a 
dull purplish-red. Nuts flattened and 
bur-like, often above 3 lines diameter. 
The whole plant has a disagreable smell. 

On roadsides and waste places, in Eu- 
rope and Russian Asia, extending far into 
Scandinavia. Not unfrequent in Eng- 
land and Ireland, but becoming rare in 
Scotland; FI. summer. 


2. Green Hound’s-tongue. Cynoglossum montanum, Linn. 
(Fig. 705.) 

(C. sylvaiicum, Eng. Bot. t. 1G42.) 



Much like the common F., but gene- 
rally not so stout, much greener; the 
hairs of the leaves fewer, more scattered, 
and stiflTer ; the upper leaves broader at 
the base, and the spikes more slender, 
with fewer and smaller flowers, of a dull 
bluish-purple tinge. 

In woods and shady places, chiefly in 
the forests and mountain districts of the 
continent of Europe, extending eastward 
to the Caucasus. Not common in Bri- 
tain, occurring in the southern and some 
of the central or eastern counties of Eng- 
land, rare in Ireland, and not known in 
Scotland. FI. summer. 
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LII. THE SOLANUM FAMILY. SOLANACEJl. 

Herbs, shrubs, or soft-wooded trees, with alternate leaves with- 
out stipules, but sometimes accompanied by a smaller leaf at their 
base ; the flowers solitary or in forked cymes, on lateral or termi- 
nal peduncles. Calyx usually with 5 teeth, lobes,' or segments. 
Corolla monopetalous, with 5 or rarely 4 teeth or lobes, regular 
or nearly so, and folded in the bud. Stamens as many as the 
lobes of the corolla, and alternating with its divisions. Ovary 2- 
celled, rarely incompletely 4-celled, with several ovules in each 
cell. Fruit a berry or rarely a capsule, with several seeds. 

A numerous family in the tropical and warmer parts of the globe, 
only represented in northern regions by a few stragglers from more 
southern latitudes. A large proportion of the, species contain more or 
less of a narcotic, poisonous principle, although several are among the 


important articles of food. 

Fruit a capsule. 

Corolla large, with a long tube. Capsule prickly, 4-valved 1. Datura. 

Corolla obliquely campanulatc, with a short tube. Capsule 

smooth 2. IIbnbane, 

Fruit a berry. 

Corolla rotate. Anthers close together, in a projecting cone, 
opening by pores at the top 3. Solanum. 

Corolla campanulate. Anthers distinct, opening by longitu- 
dinal slits 4. Atbopa. 


Several Solanacea belonging to exotic genera are cultivated for use 
or ornament, among which may be mentioned the Tobacco (Nicotiana) 
and the closely allied orpamental genera Petunia and Nieremhergia, the 
Mandrake (Mandragora), the Winter-cherry (Physalis), the Cayenne 
Pepper (Capsicum), as vs ell as the Cestrums and Fahianas and even 
Nolanas of our gardens, which, although somewhat anomalous, are 
considered by most botanists as belonging to the Solanum family. 


I. DATURA. DATURA. 

Coarse annuals or soft-wooded shrubs. Corolla long, funnel-shaped, 
and regular. Capsule large, opening in 4 valves, and partially divided 
into 4 cells. 

A small genus, spreading over the warmer regions of the globe. The 
large, shrubby Daturas often distinguished as Brugmansias on account 
of their smooth, not prickly capsules, are from South America. 
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1. Thorn-apple Datura. Datura Stramonium, Linn. 
(Fig. 706.) 


(Eiig. Bot. 1. 1288. Thorn-apple.) 



Fig. 706. 

FI. summer and autumn. 


A coarse, glabrous or slightly downy 
annual, 1 or 2 feet high, with spreading, 
forked branches. Leaves rather large, 
ovate, with irregular, angular or point- 
ed teeth or lobes. Flowers solitary, on 
short peduncles, in the forks or at the 
ends of the branches. Calyx loosely 
tubular, about 1| inches long, and falls 
off after flowering, leaving a small rim 
under the capsule. Corolla above 3 
inches long, bordered with 5 narrow, dis- 
tant teeth, usually white, but occa- 
sionally (especially in hot countries) 
purple. Capsule nearly globular, very 
prickly, with numerous wrinkled seeds. 

A common roadside weed, in southern 
Europe and all over the warmer parts 
of the globe, extending northward into 
southern Sweden. Appears not un- 
frequently in southern England, but can 
scarcely be considered as naturalized. 


II. HENBANE. nYOSCYAMUS. 

Coarse, usually hairy annuals or biennials. Corolla obliquely cam- 
panulate or shortly funnel-shaped, 5-lobed. Capsule enclosed in the 
enlarged calyx, bursting when ripe round a circular raised ring imme- 
diately below the hardened top. 


1. Common Henbane. Hyoscyamus niger, Linn. (Fig. 707.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 691.) 

A coarse, erect, branching annual, 1 to 2 feet high, more or less 
hairy and viscid, with a nauseous smell. Leaves rather large, sessile ; 
the upper ones clasping the stem, ovate, and irregularly pinnatifid. 
Flowers veiy shortly stalked ; the lower ones in the forks of the 
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branches ; the upper ones sessile, in one- 
sided leafy spikes, rolled back at the 
top before flowering. Calyx short when 
in flower, but persists round the fruit, 
and then an inch long, strongly veined, 
with 5 stiff, broad, almost prickly lobes. 
Corolla above an inch long, pale dingy- 
yellow, with purplish veins. Capsule 
globular, with numerous small seeds. 

In waste, stony places, on roadsides, 
etc., in central and southern Europe and 
western Asia, and having been formerly 
much cultivated for its medicinal proper- 
ties has spread far into northern Europe. 
In Britain, chiefly on rubbish and waste 
places, about villages and old castles, in 
England, southern Scotland, and Ire- 
land. FI. summer. 



Fig. 707. 


III. SOLANVM. SOLANUM. 

Herbs, shrubs, or, in exotic species, low trees ; the flowers usually 
in cymes, on short, lateral or terminal peduncles. Calyx of 6 or rarely 
more divisions'. Corolla rotate, 5-lobed, witli scarcely any tube. Anthers 
almost sessile, closed or joined together in an erect cone round the 
style in the centre of the flower, each anther opening in a small pore at 
the top. Fruit a berry, with several seeds. 

A very large geuus, widely spread over the globe, but chiefly in tro- 
pical regions, and more especially in South America. 

Climber, shrubby at the base. Leaves slightly cordate 

or 8-lobed 1. Bittersweet S. 

Erect annual or biennial. Leaves ovate, angularly toothed 2. BlacJc S. 

The cultivated species include the Potato {8. tuberosum), the Tomato 
or Love-apple {S. Lycopersicum), the Egg-plant or Bringall Me- 
longena), and several ornamental ones. 

1. Bittersweet Solatium. Solatium Dulcamara, Linn. 
(Fig. 708.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 665. Bittersweet or Mghtshade.) 

Stem shrubby at the base, with climbing or straggling branches, 
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Fig. 708. 


often many feet in length, but dying far 
back in winter. Leaves stalked, ovate or 
ovate-lanceolate, 2 or 3 inches long, 
usually broadly cordate at the base and 
entire, but sometimes with an additional 
smaller lobe or segment on each side, 
either quite glabrous or downy on both 
sides as well as the stem. Flowers 
rather small, blue, with yellow anthers, 
in loose cymes, on lateral peduncles 
shorter than the leaves. Berries small, 
globular or ovoid, and red. 

In hedges and thickets, in moist .shady 
situations, all over Europe, except the 
extreme north, represented all across 
Eussian Asia by a closely allied species 
or perhaps a mere variety. Generally 
diffused over England and Ireland, but 


more rare in Scotland. FI. summer. 


2. Black Solanum. Solanum nigrum, Linn. (Fig. 709.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 560.) 

An erect annual or biennial, with very 
spreading branches, about a foot high ; 
in Britain usually glabrous or nearly so, 
but on the Continent often hairy or 
rough on the angles. Leaves stalked, 
ovate, with coarse angular teeth. Flowers 
small and white, in little cymes almost 
contracted into umbels, on short, late- 
ral peduncles. Berries small, globular, 
usually black, but sometimes, especially 
on the Continent, green, yellow, or 
dingy-red. 

One of the widest-spread weeds over 
every part of the globe, except the ex- 
treme north and south; varying so 
much in warmer regions as to have been 
described under more than forty names. 
Common in some parts of England and 
Fig. 709. Ireland, but scarcely found in Scotland, 

except when accidentally introduced 
wijfch cultivation. M. the whole summer and autumn. 
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IV. ATROPA. ATROPA. 

Calyx broadly carapanulate, deeply 5-lobod. Corolla campanulate, 
regular. Fruit a berry. 

A genus confined by some to the single European species, but ex- 
tended by others to include several herbs or shrubs from warmer cli- 
mates, of no interest to the British botanist. 

1. Deadly Atropa. Atropa Belladonna, Linn. (Fig. 710.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 592. Dwale or Belladonna.) 

An erect, glabrous or slightly downy 
herb, with a perennial rootstock and 
branching stem. Leaves stalked, rather 
large, ovate and entire, with a smaller 
one usually proceeding from the same 
point, often so small as to look like a 
stipule. Flowers solitary, on short pe- 
duncles, in the forks of the stem or in 
the axils of the leaves. Corolla pale 
purplish-blue, nearly an inch long, with 
5 broad, short lobes. Stamens shorter, 
with distinct filaments. Berry rather 
large, globular. 

In waste, stony places, in southern 
Europe and west central Asia, extending 
over central Europe, chiefly about old 
castles and ruins. In Britain, it is only 
found in similar localities in southern 
England, and a few stations further 
north, probably the remains of former cultivation. FI. summer. 



Llli. BROOMRAPE FAMILY, OllOBANCHACEAE. 

Herbs, of a brown or purplish colour, passing into yellow or 
blue, but never green, always parasitical on the roots of other 
herbs or shrubs ; the stems simple or rarely branched, erect, bear- 
ing scales of the same colour instead of leaves, and a terminal 
spike of flowers, each in the axil of a bract, similar to the scales of 
the stem, and accompanied often by a pair of smaller bracts at the 
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base of the calyx. , Calyx variously divided, usually into 2 or 4 
lobes or sepals. Corolla broadly tubular or campanulate, often 
curved, the lobes more or less 2-lipped. Stamens 4, in 2 pairs. 
Anthers 2-cellod, the cells parallel, and usually pointed at the 
lower end. Style single, with a 2-lobed stigma. Ovary and 
capsule 1 -celled, the latter opening in 2 valves, with numerous 
small seeds attached to parietal placentas. 

A small Order, spread over the greater part of the globe, but chiefly 
in temperate climates, and more abundant in the old world than in 
America. Tlie floral characters are nearly those of the ScrophuJaria 
family, with the exception of the ovary and capsule, which arc never 
divided into cells, the placentas not joining in the centre. The ab- 
sence of green leaves at once distinguishes it from all British species 


of that family. 

Calyx deeply divided into 2 or 4 pointed sepals 1. Bboomuape. 

Calyx with 4 broad, short tooth or lobo.s 2. Latue^a. 


I. BROOMRAPE. OROBANCIIE. 

Calyx divided to the base on the upper side, and often also on the 
lower side, so as to form 2 lateral sepals, either entire or 2-cleft, either 
distinct from each other, or more or less connected at the base on the 
lower side, and sometimes on the upper side also, by the intervention 
of a fifth lobe, and always pointed. Habit and other characters those 
of the family. 

It is the principal genus of the Order, extending over the whole of its 
geographical range. The species are in general difficult to characterize. 
Some appear to thrive only on the roots of one species, or at most two 
or three closely allied ones, whilst others will grow on a great variety 
of plants of the most remote natural affinities. But as the particular 
stock the plant feeds on, occasions some modification in the habit of 
the parasite, it is in many cases a matter of great doubt whether the 
differences observed are owing to this circumstance or to real specific 
distinction. It is not therefore improbable that some of the species 
here adopted, although much less numerous thau those usually dis- 
tinguished, may on a more careful observation prove to be mere 
varieties of each other. 

One bract only under each flower. Plant with little or 
no blue. 

Stout plant, 1 to 3 feet high, with numerous flowers 
in a dense spike. 

Plant dingy-brown, on shrubby Peafiowers. Stamens 
glabrous below 1. Great JB. 
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Plant more or less yellow, on Centaurea and other 
herbs. Stamens hairy below ...... 4. Tall B. 

Plant seldom above a foot liigh. Spike short, or with 
the lower flowers distant. 

Plant of a dingy brown, or with a reddish tint. Tube 
of the corolla broad. 

Calyx of 2 entire or unequally divided sepals. 


Plant red-brown, on Thyme ...... 8. Red B. 

Calyx of 2 equally divided sepals. Plant light or 

dark brown, on Galium 2. Clove-scented B. 

Plant of a light yellowish-brown or purplish, the 
flowers often tinged with blue. Tube of the 
corolla narrowed above the base 6, Lesser B. 

Three bracts to each flower, one underneath, and a small 
one on each side. Plant often bluish. 

Stem always simple. Calyx 5-toothcd or -lobed . . 6. Blue B. 

Stem often branched. Calyx 4-toolhed or -lobed . 7. Branched B. 


1. Great Broomrape. Orobanche major, Linn. (Fig. 711.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 421.) 

This, our largest species, as it is first 
developed is of a pale yellow, but very 
soon assumes in every part a dingy pur- 
plish-brown colour. Stem simple, stout, 
from 1 to or 2 feet high, much thick- 
ened at the base, with lanceolate scales, 
which arc much shorter and broader at 
the base of the plant. Flowers closely 
sessile, with one bract to each, forming 
a dense spike at least half the length of 
the whole plant. Calyx more or less 
deeply divided into 2 or 4 lanceolate 
lobes. Corolla | to 1 inch long ; the 
tube nearly as broad as long, curved, 
with a very oblique limb ; the upper lip 
entire or shortly 2-lobed, the lower one 
3-lobed, with the middle lobe usually, 
but not always larger than the lateral 
ones, and all the lobes toothed and wavy, although less so than in many 
species. The upper part of the style and stamens are usually covered 
with short glandular hairs, which are wanting in the lower parts. 

On the roots of shrubby Peajlower plants, scattered over nearly tlio 
whole of Europe. Not uncommon in some parts of England, chiefly 
on Broom, more rarely on Furze. FI. early summer. 
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2. Clove-soented Broomrape. Orobanche caryophyllaoea, 
Sm. (Fig. 712.) 

(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2639.) 



Fig. 712. 


The colour of the plant and size of the 
flowers are those of the greater B., but 
the stem is seldom above 8 or 9 inches 
high ; the flowers are much fewer, and 
further apart ; the tube of the corolla 
is not quite so broad; the upper lobes 
scarcely spreading, and the lower ones 
nearly equal, and the stamens more 
hairy at the base. The flowers arc 
usually sweet-scented. 

Said to grow exclusively on Galiums ; 
common on the continent of Europe, 
extending across the whole of Asia. In 
Britain limited hitherto to a very few' of 
the southern counties of England. FI. 
early summer. 


3. Red Broomrape. Orobanche rubra, Sm. (Fig. 713.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 1786, not good.) 



Fig. 713. 


A rather smaller plant than the clove- 
scented B., which it resembles in the 
shape of the flowers, but these are nearer 
tlie size of those of the lesser B., and the 
w hole plant assumes a very red-brown 
colour. Calyx usually divided into 2 en- 
tire sepals with narrow points, but these 
are sometimes again divided, although 
very unequally, or united in front at 
the base, as in the les.ser B. and other 
species. 

On the roots of Thyme, in central and 
southern Europe. In Britain, only on 
the basalt and trap-rocks in Scotland and 
Ireland. FI. summer. 
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4. Tall Broomrape. Orobanohe elatior, Suit. (Pig. 714.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 568.) 


Closely resembling the greater B. in 
stature and flowers, of which it is pro- 
bably a mere variety. It retains longer 
its pale-yellow colour ; the lobes of the 
corolla are less unequal and more toothed, 
and the stamens are hairy in their lower 
part, and nearly glabrous above. 

On the greater Centaurea, and not on 
Beajlotoer shrubs ; said to be more 
abundant than the greater B. in eastern 
Europe, but rare in England. FI. 



Fig. 714. 


5. Lesser Broomrape. Orobanohe minor, Linn. (Fig. 715.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 422.) 


Often small, and always more slender 
than any of the preceding species, with 
smaller flowers. Generally of a light 
brown or yellowish colour, with more 
or less of bluish-purple in the flowers, 
although not running into the deep 
purple-blue of the two following species. 
It is usually from G to 9 inches high, 
although some of the larger specimens 
exceed a foot ; the lower flowers of the 
spike are at some distance from each 
other. Segments of the calyx ending 
in long, slender points. Tube of the 
corolla contracted in the middle, much 
curved ; the lobes of the limb larger in 
proportion, and more wavy than in the 
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greater and the dove-sc&nied B, Stamens more or less hairy in their 
lower part. 

One of the widest-spread species over Europe and Eussian Asia, grow- 
ing on a great variety of plants. In Britain, not uncommon in south- 
ern and central England, and southern Ireland. FI. all summer. It 
varies according to station, and the plants it affects. Many of these 
varieties have been considered as species, amongst which three are 
commonly admitted into the British Floras 0. Pieridis (Eng. Bot. 
Suppi. t. 2966), a tall, very. pale-coloured variety, growing on the 
HawJcweed Picris; 0. amethystea, assuming a bluer tint than any of 
the others, and growing on Eryngium; 0. Hederce (0, harhata, Eng. 
Bot. Suppi. t. 2859), not uncommon on Ivy in the south of England 
and Ireland as on the Continent. It is said to differ from the common 
form in the yellow, not purple, colour of the stigma, and other trifling 
characters, which however do not appear to bo at all constant. 


6. Blue Broomrape. Orobanehe ceerulea, Vill. (Fig. 716.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 423.) 

Stem simple or rarely branched, 6 to 
9 inches high, w ith a light-bluish tint. 
Flowers of a deep purplish-blue, with 
two small bracts at the base, one on 
each side, besides the larger bract com- 
mon to all Broomrapes. Calyx usually 
closed at the back by a fifth tooth or 
lobe, much shorter and broader than 
the others. Corolla-tube rather long 
and curved ; the 5 lobes, although ar- 
ranged in two lips, are less unequal, 
and less wavy than in the preceding 
species. 

Chiefly, if not exclusively, on the 
Milfoil AchilUa; not uncommon on the 
continent of Europe, and in w^est-cen- 
tral Asia. In Britain, only in grassy 
pastures near the sea, in Norfolk, and in 
the Channel Islands. FI. early summer. 
The 0. arenaria, a larger plant, of a 
paler blue, parasitical on Artemisim in light, sandy soils, is said to have 
been found also in Jersey ; but all the specimens so named from that 
island which I have seen, have proved to be the blm B. 



Fig. 716. 
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7. Branched Broomrape. Orobanche ramosa, Linn. 
(Fig. 717.) 


(Eng. Bot. 1. 184.) 


Very much smaller than the blue B., 
of a pale straw-colour, with smaller pale- 
blue flowers. Stem often branched, sel- 
dom above 6 inches high. Flowers 
shaped like those of the blue B., and, 
like them, they have two small lateral 
bracts besides the larger one ; but the 
calyx is split at the back, and has only 
4 lobes, as in the brown Broomrapes. 

On Hemp, Lucei-n, and some other 
crops, chiefly in southern Europe, and 
has been found, though very rarely, in 
some of the southern and eastern coun- 
ties of England. FL summer. 



Fig. 717. 


II. LATHRJEA. LATEKJiiA. 

A single species, closely allied to the Broomrapes, but the flowers 
more regular, the calyx broadly campanulate or inflated with 4 short 
broad lobes, and the placentas to which the seeds are attached in the 
capsule are more fleshy. 


1. Common Lathrsaa. Lathrsea squamaria, Linn, 

(Fig. 718.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 50. Toothcort.) 

A pale rose-coloured plant, with flesh-coloured or slightly bluish 
flowers, streaked with purple or dark-red. Bootstock fleshy and 
creeping, covered with close-set, short, thick, fleshy scales. Flowering 
stems erect, from 3 or 4 inches to near a foot high, with a few broad, 
orbicular, much less fleshy scales, passing gradually into the bracts,. 
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Flowers numerous and nodding, in a 
dense spike, or sometimes shortly stalked. 
Calyx about 5 lines long. Corolla half 
as long again, the upper lip entire or 
slightly notched. Stamens and style 
nearly as long as the corolla, or some- 
times, especially the style, projecting 
beyond it. 

On the roots of trees, especially the 
Hazel, throughout Europe and central 
and Eussian Asia, except the extreme 
north. Not uncommon in England and 
Ireland, and extends into the southern 
counties of Scotland. FI. early spring. 


LIV. THE SCROPHULABIA FAMILY. SCROPHU- 
LARINEiE. 

Herbs, or in some exotic species shrubs, with opposite or alter- 
nate leaves, and no stipules. Calyx persisting round the fruit, 
usually with 5 teeth or segments, sometimes fewer. Corolla mo- 
nopetalous, usually 2-lipped, but sometimes nearly regular, with 
4, 6, or rarely more lobes, always overlapping one another in the 
bud. Stamens usually 2 or 4, in 2 pairs, very rarely 5, inserted 
in the tube of the corolla. Ovary and capsule divided into 2 cells, 
with several seeds in each cell. Style simple, usually ending in a 
2-cleft stigma. 

A numerous' family, widely diffused over the globe, from the Arctic 
Circle to the tropics, although more abundant in temperate regions 
than in the extremes of heat or cold, and generally speaking, well 
marked by the two-lipped or personate corolla, the stamens in pairs, and 
the seeds more than one in each cell of the capsule ; but there are some 
anomalous genera in which these characters are much modified, and 
two large and natural exotic families, the JBignonia and Acanthus fami- 
lies, are only to be accurately distinguished from Serophularineee by an 
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attentive study of minute characters. To the first of these belong the 
Bignonias and Tecomas of our hothouses, as well as the Catalpa, often 
planted in our gardens, and (if taken in its most extended sense) the 
numerous hothouse Gesnerias, Gloxinias, Achimenes, etc. The Acan- 
ihacecB include Justicias, Buellias, and many modern hothouse genera 
Muth long names, besides the European Acanthus, which gives its name 
to the family. 


Corolla rotate or concave, with a very short tube. 

Stamens 2, Corolla 4-cleft, never yellow 9. VsEONiCi. 

Stamens 4 or more. 

Tall, coarse, erect plants. Stamens 5, often woolly . 1. Mullbin. 
Small or creeping plants. Stamens 4, glabrous. 

Glabrous, almost stemless plant, with radical leaves 

and minute clustered flowers 6. Limosel. 

Slender, creeping, hairy plant, with orbicular, al- 
ternate leaves, and axillary, stalked flowers . . 7. SiBTHOEriA. 

Corolla with a distinct tube. 

Tube of the corolla with a spur or protuberance at 
the base, the mouth closed by a projecting i>alate. 

Tube of the corolla spurred 3. Linaeia. , 

Tube of the corolla with a slight protuberance at the 
base 2. Snapdeagon. 


Tube of the corolla straight at the base, the mouth open 
(except in Melampgrum). 

Calyx with 5 lobes or teeth, or 2 or 3 leafy jagged 
lobes, 

Corolla nearly globular, small, dingy, with 5 un- 


equal lobes, not 2-lippcd 4, ScEOPHULAUlA. 

Corolla more than an inch long, with a broad tube, 
and flat, spreading lobes. 

Flowers red or white, in a long terminal spike. 

Leaves alternate • . . . 8. Foxglove. 

Flowers yellow, on axillary peduncles. Leaves 

opposite 5. Mimulus. 

Corolla less than an inch long, the tube slender or 
short. 

Calyxinflated after flowering. Upper lip of the 
corolla laterally compressed 13. Pedicttlaeis. 

Calyx tubular or campanulate. Upper lip of the 
corolla with two spreading lobes 11. Eyebeight. 


Calyx with 4 lobes or teeth. 

Upper lip of the corolla arched or with spreading 
lobes. Anther-cells pointed at the lower 
end. 

Upper lip of the corolla nearly entire, arched or 
concave 10. Babtsia. 

1 2 
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Upper lip of tho corolla 2-lobod, spr^ding , .11. ErEBEiGHT. 

Upper lip of the corolla much compressed laterally. 

Anther- cells obtuse. 

Calyx much inflated, the teeth small . . . .12. Eattib. 

Calyx tubular or campanulate, toothed or lobed 14. Melampiee. 

These British genera belong to tvro of the three principal Tribes or 
Suborders of the family, viz. : — 

Tribe AntirrhinecR. Upper lip or outer lobe of the corolla outside the 
others in the -bud. Genera: — 1. Mullein; 2. Snapdeagon ; 3. Linakia; 
4. ScEOPHULAEIA ; and 5. Mimulus. 

Tribe Rhinanthece. Upper lip or upper lobe of the corolla wholly or par- 
tially inside the others in the bud. Genera : — 6. Limosel ; 7. Sietuoepia ; 
8. Foxglove; 9. Veeonica; 10. Baetsia; 11. Eyebbight; 12. Battle ; 
13. Pediculaeis ; and 14. Melampyre. 

Among the exotic genera cultivated in our gardens may.be men- 
tioned, BrowalUa, BrunsfeUia, Salpigloms, and Schizanthus, be- 
longing to the wholly exotic tribe Salpiglossidece ; and Calceolaria, 
Alonsoa, Anyelonia, Maurandia, Lophospermuni, Paulownia, Collinsla, 
Pentstemon, Torenia, and several others of the tribe Antirrhinece. 
The exotic genera of RJdnantheeB, with the exception of a few allied to 
Veronica and Foxglove, arc mostly parasitical, and therefore, although 
very handsome, not in cultivation. 


I. MULLEIN. VEEBASCUM. 

Tall, erect, stiff herbs, often woolly ; with coarse, alternate leaves, 
more or less toothed ; and yellow, white, or rarely purple flowers, 
either solitary under each bract or in short dense cymes or branches, 
forming terminal, simple spikes or branched panicles. Calyx deeply 
6-cleft. Corolla rotate or concave, with a very short tube, and 5 broad, 
rounded lobes. Stamens 5, with all the filaments woolly or the two 
lower ones glabrous. Capsule ovoid, opening at the partition in two' 
valves, with very numerous small seeds. 

The genus extends over Europe and northern and central Asia, but 
is most abundant in the Mediterranean region, where the species vary 
much, besides frequently producing natural hybrids, so that their 
distinction has become very complicated. The few British species 
are- however more easily recognized. 

Leaves decurrent on the stem, very woolly. Flowers in a dense, 

simple spike 1. Great M. 

Leaves not decurrent or the upper ones very slightly so. Flowers 
in a raceme or panicle. 
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i^lant glabrous or slightly glandular-hairy. Two Stamens 
longer than the others, with long anthers. Flowers largo, 
one or few to each bract. (Eacemc usually simple.) 


Pedicels mostly longer than the calyx 2. Mnth M. 

Pedicels shorter than the calyx 3. Twiggy M. 


Plant with more or less white cottony down or wool, espe- 
cially on the calyx and under side of the loaves. Flowers 
rather small, several to each bract. 

Lower leaves cordate at the base. Kaceme nearly simple. 


Hairs of the filaments yellow 4. JDark M. 

Lower leaves narrowed at the base, Eaceraes panicled. 

Hairs of the filaments white, 

Down short and powdery. Upper side of the leaves 

nearly glabrous 5. White M. 

Down a mealy wool, easily rubbed olT, on both sides of 
the loaves 6. Hoary M. 


1. Great MuUein. Verbascum Thapsus, Linn. (Fig. 719.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 549.) 

A stout, erect biennial, simple or 
branched, 2 to 4 feet high, clothed with 
soft woolly hairs. Leaves oblong, pointed, 
slightly toothed, narrowed at the base 
into two wings running a long way down 
the stem ; the lower ones often stalked, 
and 6 or 8 inches long or more. Flowers 
in a dense, woolly terminal spike, some- 
times a foot or more long. Corolla yel- 
low, usually 6 to9 lines diameter, slightly 
concave ; 3 of the filaments are covered 
with yellowish woolly hairs, and have 
short 1- celled .anthers ; the 2 longer 
stamens glabrous or nearly so, with 
longer anthers adnate to the filaments. 

Capsule thick, rather longer than the 
calyx. 

Common on roadsides and w^aste 
places, all over Europe and temperate 
Asia to the Caucasus, Altai, and Hima- 
laya, and now naturalized in America, 
ing as far north as Aberdeen. FI. summer. A variety with a much 
larger and flatter corolla and longer anthers to the long stamens, not 
uncommon on the Continent, where botanists give it the name of V. 
thapsiforme^ but which is believed by some to be the original form de- 
scribed by Linn ecus, is said to have been found also in Kent. 



Fig. 719. 

Frequent in Britain, extend- 
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2. Moth Mullein. Verbascum Blattaria, Linn. (Fig. 720.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 393.) 



Fig. 720. 


A tall biennial, not quite so stout as 
the great M,, sometimes branched, and 
either glabrous or with a few glandular 
hairs in the upper part. Leaves oblong, 
coarsely toothed or sinuate ; the lower 
ones stalked, the middle ones sessile, 
the upper ones clasping the stem or 
shortly decurrent. Flowers yellow or 
rarely white, in a long, loose, simple ra- 
ceme ; the pedicels from 3 to 6 lines 
long, either solitary or rarely two to- 
gether in the axil of a green bract. Hairs 
of the filaments purple. 

On banks and edges of fields, in cen- 
tral and southern Europe, Hus si an and 
central Asia, and naturalized in North 
America, but not extending into Scan- 
dinavia. Indicated in several counties 
of England and southern Ireland, but 


generally regarded as an introduced plant, except perhaps near fhe 


southern coast. FI, summer and autumn. 


3. Twiggy Mullein. Verbascum virgatum, With. (Fig. 721.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 650.) 



This may be a mere variety of the 
moth, M., but the glandular hairs are 
more abundant, and the pedicels of the 
flowers are very short, usually from 2 to 
6 together under each bract. 

Apparently limited on the Continent 
to western and central Europe, and ge- 
nerally less common there than the moth 
M., although it has established itself 
here and there as a weed of cultiva- 
tion in northern as well as tropical Ame- 
rica and other distant lands. Bather 
more frequent in England than the moth 
M., but very rare and probably intro- 
duced only in Ireland. FI. summer and 
autumn. 


Fig. 721. 
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4. Dark Mullein. Verbaacum nigrum, Linn. (Fig. 722.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 59.) 

Stem sparingly clothed with woolly 
hairs, 2 to 3 feet high, ending in a long, [A 
simple or slightly branched raceme. \ 

Leaves crenate, nearly glabrous on the 
upper side, slightly woolly underneath ; 
the lower ones large, cordate-oblong, on 
long stalks ; the upper ones nearly ses- 
sile, small, and pointed. Flowers nume- 
rous between each bract, more or less 
stalked, smaller than in the last three 
species. Corolla yellow, with bright-pur- 
ple hairs to the filaments. 

On banks and waysides, all over Eu- 
rope and western Asia, except the ex- 
treme north. Truly indigenous in cen- 
tral and southern England, but believed 
to be naturalized only in northern Eng- 
land and southern Scotland, and not in- 
dicated in Ireland. FI. summer and 
autumn. 



Pig. 722. 


6. White Mullein. Verbascum Lychnitis, Linn, (Fig. 723.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 58.) 

About the size of the darh M., or 
rather tailor. Stem-leaves nearly ses- 
sile, the lower ones narrowed into a 
short footstalk, all nearly glabrous above, 
but covered underneatli with a short, 
white, powdery down, which is also , 
sprinkled over the stem, and more con- 
spicuous on the calyxes. The racemes 
form a narrow, branching panicle, witli 
erect branches. Flowers numerous, 
pale-yellow or nearly w'hite, the size of 
those of the hlach M. Hairs of the fila- 
ments white. 

On banks and waysides, in Europe 
and western Asia, extending northwards 
into Scandinavia, In Britain, scattered 
over several parts of England and south- 
ern Scotland, but by no means a com- 
mon plant. FI. summer. Fig. 723. 
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6, Hoary Mullein. Verbasoum pulverulentum, Vill. 
(Fig. 724.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 487.) 



Pig. 724. 


A stately species, growing often to 
the height of 3 feet or more, terminating 
in a long, stiff, pyramidal panicle, with 
spreading branches, and remarkable for 
the mealy white wool which clothes the 
whole plant but is easily rubbed off. 
Leaves sessile or the lower ones narrowed 
into a short footstalk, broadly oblong and 
crenate. Flowers numerous in small clus- 
ters, about the size of the last two species, 
yellow, with white hairs to the filaments. 

On roadsides, and dry, stony wastes, 
in central and especially southern Eu- 
rope, not extending so far east as the 
preceding species, nor into northern 
Germany. In Britain, apparently con- 
fined to Norfolk, Suflblk, Surrey, and 
Hants. FI. summer. 


II. SNAFDRAQON. ANTIERHINUM. 

Herbs, with the lower leaves often opposite, the upper ones alter- 
nate, and the flowers, often showy, solitary in the axils of the upper 
leaves, or forming terminal racemes. Calyx deeply 6-eleft. Corolla 
with a broad tube, slightly protruding below the calyx on the lower 
side, but not spurred, as in Linaria ; the divisions of the limb arranged 
in two lips, with a projecting closing the mouth. Capsule ob- 

lique, 2-celled, opening at the top, by 2 or 3 pores. 

The species are not numerous, chiefly confined to the Mediterranean 
regions, or more especially to south-western Europe. 


Perennial, with showy flowers. Sepals broad and short . . 1. Great 
Annual. Sepals narrow, os long as the corolla 2. Lesser S. 


1. Great Snapdragon. Antirrhinum majus, Linn. 
(Fig. 725.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 129.) 

Stem perennial at the base, forming a leafy tuft; the flowering 
branches erect, 1 to 2 feet high, glabrous or slightly downy, often 
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branched. Leaves narrow, lanceolate 
or linear, entire. Flowers large, pur- 
plish-red (or, in gardens, white or varie- 
gated). Segments of the calyx broad 
and obtuse, not above 3 lines long. Co- 
rolla above an inch long, the so-called 
palate opening when the tube is pressed 
laterally between the finger and thumb, 
wjbience the popular name of the genus. 

In clefts of rocks, old walls, and stony 
places, in the Mediterranean region, but, 
being much cultivated in gardens, it has 
become naturalized much further north, 
and is frequently found in similar situa- 
tions in southern England and Ireland. 
FL summer and autumn. 



Fig. 725. 


2. Lesser Snapdragon. Antirrhinum Orontium, Linn. 
(Fig. 726.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1155.) 


An erect annual, seldom above a foot 
high, much more slender than the great 
with narrower leaves. Flowers scarce- 
ly 6 lines long, mostly in the axils of the 
upper leaves ; the narrow, unequal seg- 
ments of the calyx as long as or longer 
than the corolla. 

Apparently indigenous in southern 
Europe, and widely spread as a weed of 
cultivation over the greater part of Eu- 
rope and central Asia, and carried out to 
other countries. In Britain, it extends 
over southern and eastern England and 
southern Ireland. FI. summer. 



Fig. 726. 
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III. LZNARZA. LINAEIA. 

This genus only diflfers from Snapdragon in the tube of the corolla, 
which is projected at the base into a conical or cylindrical spur. The 
species are more numerous, and the geographical range rather wider, 
but still the greater number are from southern and especially south- 
western Europe. 

Stems erect or ascending. Leaves linear, oblong or rarely 


ovate, entire. 

Flowers yellow. 

Stems 1 to 3 feet high, erect from the base .... 1. Common L. 

Stems scarcely 6 inches liigh, diffuse at the base . . 4. Supine L. 

Flowers blue or purplish or striped. 

Perennial. Flowers on short pedicels, in terminal 
racemes. Spur short and conical 2. Pale L. 

Annual. Flowers on short pedicels, in a short ter- 
minal raceme. Spur long and slender .... Z. PelmePs L. 

Annual. Flowers small, on long axillary pedicels. 

Spiu" short and conical 5. Lesser L. 

Stems trailing. Leaves ovate, orbicular, or angular. 

Plant quite glabrous. Leaves 5-lobcd, with palmate 

nerves ; . . 6. Ivy L. 

Plant hairy. Leaves ovate or angidar, with pinnate 
nerves. 

Leaves ovate or orbicular, very hairy. Peduncles 

hairy. Sepals broad ’I. Uound-leavedL, 

Leaves angular or hastate at the base, slightly hairy. 

Peduncles glabrous and slender. Sepals narrow . 8. Pointed L. 


L. purpurea, a tall Italian species, with narrow leaves, and a long 
raceme of small purple flowers, has become almost naturalized in the 
south of the Isle of Wight, and several other species, such as L. tri~ 
phylla and hipartita, cultivated in our flower-gardens, will occasionally 
sow themselves in the vicinity, but soon disappear again. 


1. Common Linaria. Linaria vidgaris, Mocnch. (Fig. 727.) 

[Antirrhinum Linaria, Eng. Bot. t. 658. Toadjlax.) 

Eootstock shortly creeping. Stems erect, I to 3 feet high, of a glau- 
cous green, and usually glabrous, except a few glandular hairs amongst 
-the flowers. Leaves crowded, linear or narrow-lanceolate. Flowers 
large and yellow, forming a short but handsome terminal panicle. 
Calyx small. Spur of the corolla long and pointed; the projecting 
palate of the lower lip of a bright orange- colour, completely closing 
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the tube. Capsule large and ovoid, with 
numerous rough seeds, surrounded by 
a narrow, scarious border. 

In hedges, and on the borders of fields, 
in Europe and Russian Asia, and has 
been carried out with European crops 
to other parts of the world. Abundant 
all over the British Isles, excepting the 
Scotch Highlands, where it is more rare. 
FI. summer and autumn. A singular 
deformity, called Peloria, occurs some- 
times, in which the corollas are regular, 
with 5 spurs. Varieties are also occa- 
sionally found with smaller flowers, 
either yellow or striped, and without the 
border to the seeds. They are very rare, 
and supposed to be hybrids between 
this and the following species. 



2. Pale Linaria. Linaria repens, Ait. (Fig. 728.) 

{Antirrhinum^ Eng. Bot. t. 1253.) 

Rootstock slender, and creeping to a 
considerable extent ; the stems erect or 
decumbent at the base, from 8 or 10 
inches to above 2 feet high, and glabrous. 

Leaves crowded or whorled at the base 
of the stem, scattered in the upper part. 

Flowers rather small but pretty, and 
slightly sweet-scented, forming short 
racemes, usually arranged in a terminal 
panicle. Corolla under 6 lines long, 
nearly white, but striped with bluish or 
purple veins ; the spur usually very 
short and conical, but variable in length. 

Seeds wrinkled, without any scarious 
border. 

In stony wastes, in southern and cen- 
tral Europe to the Caucasus, scarcely 
extending into Germany. Rare in Bri- 
tain, occurring here and there in south- pig 1728 . 

ern England and Ireland, or further 

north only as a straggler from gardens, where it was formerly fre- 
quently cultivated. FI, summer and autumn. 
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8. Pelisser’s Linaria. Linaria Pelisseriana, DC. (Dig. 729.) 
(Eng. Dot. Suppl. t. 2832.) 

An erect, glabrous, slender annual, 
scarcely branched, with very narrow 
linear leaves, few and distant. Flowers 
small, in a short terminal raceme ; the 
corolla purple, with dark veins, and a 
long, slender-pointed spur. 

In bushy wastes, and pastures, in 
western and southern Europe, along the 
Mediterranean region to the Caucasus, 
extending here and there into central 
Europe, and lias boon gathered in the 
Isle of Jersey. FI. June, 


Fig. 729. 

4. Supine Linaria. Linaria supina, Desf. (Fig. 730.) 

Perennial stock short, with numerous 
branches, seldom 6 inches long, decum- 
bent at the base, simple or nearly so, gla- 
brous or with a slight glandular down. 
Leaves linear ; the lower ones and those 
of the barren stems wliorled. Flowers 
yellow, in a short terminal raceme, ra- 
ther smaller than in the common L., with 
a long, slender spur. Seeds nearly Hat, 
with a ecarious wing. 

In sandy or stony places, especially 
near the sea, in western Europe and the 
west Mediterranean region. Very abun- 
Fig. 730. southern France and Spain, ex- 

tending up the western coast to the 
Channel, and occasionally found in Devonshire and Cornwall. FI, 
summer. 

5 . Lesser Linaria. Linaria minor, Desf. (Fig. 731.) 

(Eng. Pot. t. 2014.) 

A much branched, erect annual, 3 or 4 inches high, with a slight 
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glandular down. Leaves, altUougli linear, 
yet broader and more obtuse than in 
any of the preceding species, and nar- 
rowed at the base. Flowers very small, 
on long axillary peduncles ; the corolla 
scarcely exceeding the calyx, of a pale 
purple or violet colour, with a short 
blunt spur. Seeds small, not bordered. 

In waste and cultivated places, in 
temperate and southern Europe, ex- 
tending northward far into Scandinavia 
and eastward to the Caucasus. In Bri- 
tain, not unfrequent as a weed of culti- 
vation in southern England, more rare 
in the north, in Ireland, and in Scotland. 
FI. summer. 



Fig. 731. 

G. Ivy Linaria. Linaria Cymbalaria, Mill. (Fig. 732.) 

{Antirrhinum, Eng. Bot. t. 502.) 

A perfectly glabrous, trailing peren- 
nial, with slender stems, often rooting at 
the nodes. Leaves stalked, broad, al- 
most reniform, broadly 5*lobed, rather 
thick, and faintly marked with 3 or 5 
palmate veins. Flowers small, solitary, 
on recurred axillary peduncles, of a pale 
lilac, with a rather short spur; the pa- 
late yellowish, closing the tube. Cap- 
sule nearly globular, containing several 
warted but not winged seeds. 

On rocks, old m alls, and stony places, 
in the Mediterranean region, and now naturalized in many parts of 
central and even northern Europe. In Britain, perfectly established in 
several counties of England and Ireland. FI. the whole season. 

7. Round-leaved Linaria. Linaria spuria, Mill. (Fig. 733.) 

{Antirrhinum, Eng. Bot. t. 691.) 

A very hairy annual, with slender, branching, prostrate stems, 2 or 
3 inches to a foot or more long. Leaves nearly sessile, broadly ovate 
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or orbicular. Flowers solitary, on Hairy 
peduncles, in the axils of the upper 
smaller leaves. Sepals ovate or broadly 
lanceolate. Corolla very small, yellow- 
ish, with a purple upper lip ; the spur 
slender and recurved. Seeds warted, 
without wings. 

In waste and stony places, in the Me- 
diterranean region, and as a weed of 
cultivation in central Europe, but not 
extending so far north as i\\e. pointed L. 
In Britain, only in cultivated places, in 
southern and central England. FI. the 
whole season. 


Fig. 733. 


8. Pointed Linaria. Linaria Elatine, Deaf. (Fig. 731.) 
{Antirrhinum, Eng. Bot. t. 092.) 

A prostrate annual, with the stem and 
leaves hairy, but less so than in the 
round-leaved L., which this plant re- 
sembles in most respects ; the branches 
are, however, more islender, the leaves 
angular or hastate at the base, the pe- 
duncles much more slender, glabrous, 
and spreading at right angles, the sepals 
narrow-lanceolate, and the spur of the 
corolla straight. 

In open woods, and heaths, in culti- 
vated and waste places, in Europe and 
western and central Asia, extending 
northwards into southern Sweden. In 
Britain, chiefly as a weed of cultivation, but probably truly indigenous 
in southern England and Ireland ; rare in the north, and unknown in 
Scotland. FI. the whole season. 



Fig. 734. 


IT. SOROPHULARZA. SCBOFHULABIA. 

Herbs, usually erect, w'ith angular stems, opposite leaves, and ra- 
ther small flowers, of a dingy purple or yellow, in loose cymes forming 
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a terminal panicle. Calyx more or lees deeply 5-cleft. Corolla nearly 
globular, with short, broad lobes ; the two upper ones erect and united 
into an upper lip ; the two lateral ones often shorter and erect ; the 
lowest one turned downwards. Stamens 4, turned downwards, with 
1-celled anthers ; a fifth barren stamen usually forming a scale under 
the upper lip. Capsule 2-celled, opening at the partition in 2 valves. 

The species are numerous, having their great centre in the Mediter- 
ranean region and in central Asia, a few only extending over the rest 
of Europe, northern Asia, and a part of North America. The shape 
of the corolla readily distinguishes the genus from all others. 

Leaves glabrous. Panicle almost leafless. 

Stem acutely angled but not winged, with numerous 
knotty tubers at its base. Leaves acute. Border 
of the sepals very narrow 1. Knotted S. 

Stem 4-winged, without tubers at the base. Leaves 
usually obtuse. Sepals with a conspicuous scarious 

border 2. Water S. 

Leaves downy. Panicle leafy at the base, or cymes all axillary. 

Leaves cordate-triangular. Flowers dull purple, with 
a scale under the upper lip ^ . 3. Balm-leaved 8. 

Leaves orbicular or broadly cordate. Flowers yellow, 
without any scale under the upper lip 4 Yellow S. 

1. Knotted Scrophularia. Scrophularia nodosa, Linn. 
(Fig. 735.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1544. Figwort.) 

A coarse, erect perennial, 2 to 3 
feet high, glabrous or nearly so, with 
a disagreeable smell ; the short stock 
emitting a number of small green 
knots or tubers. Stem sharply quad- 
rangular. Leaves large, broadly ovate 
or heart-shaped, pointed, and doubly 
crenate or serrate. Panicle loosely 
pyramidal or oblong, usually sprinkled 
with minute glandular hairs. Lobes 
of the calyx rounded, with a very nar- 
row, often scarcely perceptible, sca- 
rious border. Tube of the corolla of 
a pale greenish -purple, twice as long 
as the calyx ; the upper lip more deep- 
ly coloured, much longer than the 
lateral lobes. 

In rather moist cultivated and waste 
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grounds, in Europe, Kussian Asia, and some parts of North America. 
Extends all over Britain. FI. all summer. 

2. Water Sorophularia. Scroplmlaria aquatica, Linn. 
(Fig. 736.) 

(Eng. jBot. t. 854, and S. FhrJiarti, Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2875.) 

Very variable in size, but is generally 
taller and rather less branched than the 
knoited S., which it much resembles in 
habit and in flowers. The angles of the 
stem project into narrow' wings, there 
are no tubers at its base, and the leaves 
are not so broad, and more obtuse. 
Panicle long and narrow. Lobes of the 
calyx surrounded by a scarious border, 
much more conspicuous than in the 
hwtkd S. Corolla of a dull purple. 

In wet places, along ditches and sides 
of streams, in Europe and llussian Asia. 
Abundant in Britain. FI. summer. It 
varies in the sha])e of the scale or bar- 
ren stamen under the upper lip of the 
corolla, in station, and in the more or 
Fig, 730 . less acute teeth of the leaves, and tw o 

species have been generally distin- 
guished : S. FhrJiarti, a more luxuriant and leafy plant, with the 
scale much broader than long, and the capsule nearly globular ; and 
S. Balhisii, growing in drier situations, the leaves more pointed, the 
scale often nearly orbicular, and the capsule more ovoid and pointed ; 
but these diflerences in foliage and capsule do not always correspond 
with those of the shape of the scale, which will often vary in different 
flowers of the same plant. 


3. Balm-leaved Scroplmlaria. Scrophularia Scorodonia, 

Linn, (Fig. 737.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 2209.) 

Very nearly allied to the water 8. in all essential characters, and 
distinguished chiefly by its downy, wrinkled leaves, and by the 
panicle more leafy at its base. It is .also usually a rather smaller 
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plant, and the angles of the stem are 
never expanded into wings, and some- 
times scarcely perceptible. 

A west European species, extending 
southwards to Madeii-a, and northwards 
to Jersey, the extreme south-west of 
England-and the south of Ireland. FI. 
summer. 



Fig. 737. 


4. Yellow Scropliularia. Scrophularia vernalis, Linn. 
(Fig. 738.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 507. 

A hairy perennial, very different in 
aspect from the three preceding species, 
and not near so coarse. Stem seldom 2 
feet high ; the leaves nearly orbicular, 
cordate at the base, coarsely toothed, 
and of a light-green colour. Peduncles 
almost all axillar 3 % bearing a small cyme 
of yellow flowers ; the 4 upper lobes of 
the corolla nearly of equal size, without 
any scale or barren stamen inside ; the 
lowest lobe rather larger. Stamens 
longer than the tube of the corolla. 

On roadsides, and waste or stony 
places, in the hilly districts of Europe, 
extending from France to the Caucasus. 
Occasionally found in England, but in 
most cases supposed to have been in- 
troduced. FI. spring. 


•) 



Fig. 738. 


V. MIMULUS. MIMULUS. 

Herbs, with opposite leaves, and yellow, purple, or pink flowers, 
VOL. ir. K 
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growing singly on axillary peduntjlcs. Calyx tubular, with 6 promi- 
nent angles, and 5 short teeth. Corolla with a broad tube, and 5 flat 
lobes arranged in two lips ; the upper one 2-lobed and sometimes erect, 
the lower one spreading and 3-lobed, the central lobe often notched. 
Stamens 4. Capsule opening in 2 valves in the middle of the cells. 

An American genus, which, besides the species now naturalized in 
Europe, comprises the Mtisk Mimulus and some others, occasionally 
cultivated in our gardens. 

1. Yellow Mimulus. Mimulus luteus, Willd. (Fig. 739.) 

A perennial, with a shortly creeping 
rootstock, and erect or ascending stems, 
either glabrous or slightly downy, sel- 
dom above a foot high. Leaves ovate, 
coarsely toothed, glabrous. Peduncles 
2 inches long or more, bearing a showy 
yellow flower, above an inch long, usually 
marked inside with several small purple 
spots at the mouth of the tube, and some- 
times with a large purple-red or piidc 
spot upon each lobe. 

On the banks of streams, and in moist, 
shady ])laecs, in north-western America 
and Chili ; long cultivated in our flower- 
gardens, and now naturalized in boggy 
places in many pai'ts of Pritain. Ff. all 
summer. 

Fig. 739. 



VI. LIMOSEL. LIMOSELLA. 

Small, tufted or floating annuals; the leaves and minute flowers 
mostly radical. Calyx 6-toothed or -lobed. Corolla regular, cara- 
])anulate, 5-lobed. Stamens 4. Anthers 1-celled. Capsule globular, 
with a very thin pericarp, scarcely dehiscent. 

Besides our European species the genus comprises but very few from 
southern Africa and Asia. 

1. Common Limosel. Limosella aquatiea, Linn. (Fig. 740.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 357.) 

A glabrous annual, forming little tufts of 1 or 2 inches diame- 
ter. Leaves on long stalks, oblong and entire, all radical as well as 
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the minute flowers ; or occasionally a 
few slender steins are developed amonj; 
the leaves, about an inch long, and bear- 
ing at their summit a similar tuft of 
leaves and flowers. Corolla of a pale 
rose-colour, scarcely longer than the 
calyx. 

In wet mud, or in places where water 
has stood, throughout Europe and a 
great part of Asia, Africa, and North 
America. Thinly scattered in Britain, 
and very local in Scotland, but from its 
small size it may be frequently over- 
looked. FI. summer. 



VII. SZBTHORPIA. SIBTHORPIA. 

Slender, hairy, trailing herbs, with alternate leaves, and small, axil- 
lary, yellow or pinkish flowers. Calyx of 4 or more divisions. Corolla 
nearly rotate, with 5 lobes, or one more than the calyx. Stamen of the 
same number as, or one less than, the lobes of the corolla. Anthers 
2-celled. Capsule compressed, divided into 2 cells,, and opening in the 
middle of the cells in 2 valves. 

Besides the British species there is one from the Canary Islands, 
with larger yellow flowers, often cultivated in our gardens under the 
name Disandra prostmta, and two from the Andes of South America. 

1. Common Sibthorpia. Sibthorpia enropsea, Linn. 
(Fig. 741.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. G19.) 

A perennial, with a small stock, and 
very slender creeping stems rooting at 
the nodes. Leaves small, on slender 
stalks, orbicular, deeply cordate at the 
base, crenate, and hairy. Flowers very 
minute, on short, axillary stalks. Calyx 
with 4 narrow segments. Corolla scarce- 
ly longer, the 2 upper lobes yellowish, 
the 3 low er broader and pink. 

In moist, shady places, along the west- 
ern coasts of Europe, penetrating east- 
ward to a very few stations round the 
Mediterranean, and extending north- Pig. 741 

K 2 
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wards to the Channel Islands, southern Ireland, and the south-west 
of England. FL summer. 


VIII. FOXaLOVE. DIGITALIS. 

Biennials or perennials, with stout, erect, usually simple stems, al- 
ternate leaves, and showy flowers, in long, terminal, one-sided, simple 
racemes. Calyx of 5 unequal sepals or segments. Corolla tubular, 
contracted above the base, then mucli inflated, with the limb shortly 4- 
or 6-lobed; the lateral lobes outside the upper one in the bud, and 
the lowest usually the longest. Stamens 4. Capsule pointed, open- 
ing at the partition in 2 valves, with numerous small seeds. 

A European and North Asiatic genus, of which several species be- 
sides our own are occasionally cultivated in flower-gardens, especially 
the yellow B. grandijlora. 

1. Purple Foxglove. Digitalis purpurea, Linn. (Fig. 742.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1297.) 

Ilootusualiy biennial, butwill sometimes 
j form a stock, which will flower a second 
or even a third time. Iladi(!al leaves'on 
long stalks, ovate or ovalc-lanccolate, (5 
inches long or more, coarsely veined and 
downy. Flowering stems 2 to 3 or even 
4 feet high, with a few alternate shortly- 
stalked leaves in the lower part, the 
upper part occupied by a long stately 
raceme of purjde flowers, each 1^ inches 
long. Four ol‘ the calyx-segments broad 
and leafy, the fifth upper one much nar- 
rower and more pointed. Corolla beau- 
tifully spotted inside, with 4 short lobes, 
the lowest about twice the length of the 
others and hairy inside. 

On dry, hilly wastes, and roadsides, 
Fig. 742. in many parts of western and central 

Europe, northwards into Scandinavia, 
hut almost unknown in limestone districts. Abundant in several parts 
of Britain. FL spring and summer. 
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IX. VERONICA. VERONICA. 

Herbs (or shrubs in a exotic species), with opposite stem-leaves, 
and small flowers, usually blue or white, sometimes arranged in spikes 
or racemes, or in the axils of alternate floral leaves. Calyx 4- or 5- 
cleft. Corolla with a very short tube, the limb rotate, deeply 4-cleft, 
the lower segment the narrowest. Stamens 2. Capsule more or less 
flattened laterally (at right-angles to the partition), and opening round 
the edges in 2 valves. Seeds few. 

A numerous genus in the northern hemisphere, with a few species 
spreading into the tropics and far into the southern hemisphere, whilst 
others are peculiar to Australia and New Zealand. Among the latter 
the V. sjirriom, sail c /foil a, Lh/dleyana, and other shrubby or half- 
shrubby ones are much cultivated in our gardens, 
rercimials, witli the flowers in leafless spikes or racemes. 

Spikes or racemes tr/nniiial. 

Stem erect, with a long, dense, tcmiinal spike of 

flowers 1. Spiked V. 

Stems clUruse or very short. Racemes loose, few- 
flowered. 

Stem shrubby at the base 2. Rock V. 

Stems herbaceous. 

Stem erect or scarcely creeping at the base, 2 
or 3 indies high. Flowers very few, in a 
short spike or liead ......... 3. Alpine V. 

Stem creeping, and rooting at the base. Flowers 
in loose, often leafy spikes 4. Thyme-leaved V. 

Racemes axiUari/. 

Plant glabrous. 

Leaves linear or lanceolate. Stem diffuse. Racemes 


few and slender. Capsule very flat, broader 

than long 8. Marsh F. 

Leaves lajiceolate or oblong. Stem erect. Racemes 

numerous. Cajtsulo as long or longer than broad 6. Water F. 

Leaves oblong or ovate, rather thick and obtuse. 

Stem diffuse . 7. Brookline F. 

Plant more or less hairy. 

Leaves much narrowed at tlie base. Flowers sessile 

or almost sessile 5. Common V. 

Leaves ovate, broad or cordate at the base. Flowers 
rather large and pedicellate. 

Stem hairy all round. Capsule broadest in the 

middle 9. Mountain V. 

Stem with two opposite lines of long hairs. 

Capsule broadest towards the top .... 10. Oertnander I . 

Annuals. Flowers all, or at least the lower ones, solitary 
in the axils of the leaves. 
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Upper Jlowers forming a raceme. The upper leaves re- 
duced to bracts. 

Plant glabro\iB, creeping, and rooting at tlie base. 

Seeds ovate 4. Thyme-leaved V. 

Plant downy or liairy, erect or procuinbenl, but not 
creeping. Seeds cup-shaped. 

Leaves ovatcj coarsely toothed. I’edicels shorter 

than the calyx 14. Wall V. 

Leaves deeply cut. 

Stems erect. Pedicels shorter than the calyx . 15. Vernal U. 

Stems decumbent. Pedicels as long ns or longer 
than the calyx 10. Fingered V. 


All the Jlowers axillary. The upjK-r leaves like the 


lower ones, but smaller. Stems procumbent. 

Seeds flat or nearly so. 

Sepals heart-shaped at the base. Leaves rather thick, 

often long-stalked. Ca]»sulc 2- to 4~scedcd . 11. Ivy V. 

Sepals ovate or lanceolate. Leaves short-stalked. 

Capsule several-seeded. 

Capsule twice as broad as long. Flowers rather 
large 13. Buxlaum's V. 

Ca])8ulc but little broader than long. Flowers 
small 12. Procumbent V. 


1. Spiked Veronica. Veronica spicata, Linn. (Fig. 743.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 2.) 

Stock shortly creeping, hard, and al- 
most woody ; the stems ascending or 
erect, 6 inches to a foot high, usually 
simple. Leaves ohloiig or the low cl- 
ones ovate, downy, and slightly crenatc. 
Flowers, of a clear blue or soinetimcs 
pale pink, in a dense terminal spike ; 
the lobes of the corolla narrower and less 
spreading, and the tube more apparent 
than in any other of the British species. 

In hilly pastures, chiefly in limestone 
districts, over the grcatiT part of the 
continent of Europe, and northern and 
western Asia, short of the Arctic re- 
gions. Bare in Britain, and chiefly in 
Suffolk and Cambridgeshire. FI. sum- 
mer. A larger and broader-leaved va- 
riety, sometimes distinguished under the 
name of V. hyhrida (Eng. Bot. t. 073), 
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occurs in Soinersctsliire and in some other western counties; and 
numerous varieties of this and the allied V. paniculata and longifolia 
have long been cultivated for ornament in cottage gardens. 

2. Eock Veronica. Veronica saxatilis, Linn. (Fig. 744.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1027.) 

A low, spreading perennial, glabrous 
in all its parts except a slight glandular 
down in the upper ])art, branching and 
often woody at the base, M'ith spreading 
or ascending flou cring branches, 3 or 4 
inches long. Leaves small, obovate or 
oblong, entire or nearly so, and rather 
firm. Jtacemos short, consisting of a 
few, rather large, bright-blue lion ers, on 
sliort pedicels. Capsules ovate. 

On alpine rocks, often at great eleva- 
tions, in most of the great mountain- 
chains of Europe, extending northwards 
to the Arctic Circle, but scarcely into 
Asia. In Britain, not very abundant, 
and only in the highlands of Perthshire 
and some adjoining <!ounties of Scotland. 

FI. summer. A variety with smaller pink flowers has been distin- 
guished under the name of V.frutieulosa (Eng. Bot. t. 1028), but it is 
very rare, and probably merely accidental. 



3. Alpine Veronica. Veronica alpina, Linn. (Fig. 745.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 484.) 

Stock shortly creeping, but never 
woody as in the roch T., and much less 
branched than in the thymc-leared V. 

Flowering branches often solitary, al- 
ways simple, ascending, from 2 to 4 or 
even 5 inches high, and slightly hairy. 

The raceme, nhen young, forms a short, 
slightly hairy head, and even in fruit is 
but little elongated , consisting of 4 or 5 
rather small blue flowers, varying occa- 
sionally, as in other species, to a pale 
pink or flesh-colour. 

In alpine situations, in most of the 
groat chains of Europe, Asia, and North 
America, extending into high northern 
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latitudes. In Britain, only near the summits of the higher mountains 
of Scotland, and not known in England or in Ireland. FL summer. 


4. Thyme-leaved Veronica. Veronica serpyllifolia, Linn. 
(Fig. 746.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1076.) 

Stems shortly creeping, very much 
branched, forming a small, flat, dense, 
leafy tuft; the flowering branches as- 
cending, 2 to 4 or 5 inches high. Leaves 
nearly sessile, ovate, seldom half an inch 
long, very slightly crenate, and usually 
glabrous as well as the rest of the plant. 
Flowers very small, of a pale-blue or 
M'hite, with darker streaks, sessile or 
shortly stalked, in terminal spikes or 
racemes; but the bracts, especially the 
lower ones, arc rather large and leaf- 
like, so as to give the inflorescence much 
the ap])carance of that of the annual 
Veronicas. Capsule broad, and often 
rather deeply notched. 

In pastures, fields, and waste places, 
in Europe and Kussian and central Asia, 
from the Mediterranean to the Arctic 
Circle, and ascending to high alpine summits. Abundant in Britain. 
FI. spring and summer. A variety with slightly downy stems occurs 
occasionally in the Scotch mountains. 



Fig. 74G. 


6, Common Veronica. Veronica officinalis, Linn. 

(Fig. 747.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 705.) 

Stems perennial at the base, much branched, creeping, and rooting 
at the nodes, extending sometimes to a foot or more, but usually about 
half that length. Leaves obovate or oblong, toothed, and hairy. 
Spikes or racemes like those of the preceding species, but hairy, and 
they are axillary, not terminal; for although sometimes, proceeding 
from the upper axils, they may appear terminal before the end of the 
branch has grown out, yet they are never really so. Flowers nearly 
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sossile, rather am all, pale-blue or rarely 
flesh-coloured. Capsule obovate or ob- 
cordate, broader than it is long. 

In woods, and rather dry bushy pas- 
tures, throughout Europe and llussian 
and central Asia, and now naturalized 
in North America. Extends over the 
whole of Britain. FI. the whole sum- 



Fig. 747. 


6. Water Veronica. Veronica Anagallis, Liiin. (Fig. 748.) 
{Eng. Bot. t. 781.) 


llootstock shortly creeping, the stems 
erect and branching, from 6 inches to 2 
feet high, often thick and succulent, 
glabrous as well as the whole plant. 
Leaves lanceolate, broad or narrow, ses- 
sile or clasping the stem at the base, 
more or less toothed. Eacemes nume- 
rous, axillary, and oppOvsite (in the axils 
of both leaves of each pair). Flowers 
rather small, pedicellate, pale-blue. Cap- 
sules ovate, less flattened than in some 
species, and slightly notched at the top. 

In wet ditches, and along streams and 
ponds, widely spread over Europe, Eus- 
sian and central Asia, and North Ame- 
rica, but not an Arctic plant. Extends 



all over Britain, to the northern extre- 713. 

mity of Scotland. FI. summer. 


7. Brooklime Veronica. Veronica Beccabunga, Linn. 
(Fig. 749.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 655. Brooklime.) 

Stems procumbent or floating at their bas6, rooting at the nodes ; the 
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flowering brandies ascending, tliickand 
succulent, and, as v^ell as the whole 
plant, quite glabrous. Leaves shortly 
stalked, ovate or oblong, obtuse, slight- 
ly toothed, and rather thick. Flowers 
small, blue or rarely pink, in opposite 
axillary racemes, often scarcely longer 
than the leaves. Capsule shorter than 
the calyx, broad and rather thick, and 
notched at the top. 

In wet ditches, and along streams and 
ponds, in Europe, Eussiau and central 
Asia, and northern Africa, but scarcely 
extending to the Arctic regions. Com- 
mon in Britain. FL the whole summer. 


8. Marsh Veronica. Veronica scutellata, Linn. 
(Fig. 750.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 782.) 



Boots! ock slender and perennial, emit- 
ting creeping runners ; tlie stmns slender, 
ascending or spreading, seldom above G 
inches high, glabrous or rarely downy. 
Leaves linear-lanceolate, glabrous, en- 
tire or scarcely toothed. Flowers few, 
in very slender racemes, proceeding al- 
ternately from one axil only of each pair 
of leaves. Pedicels filiform. Corolla 
rather .small, of a pale pinkish-blue. 
Capsule very flat, broad, and rather 
deeply notched. 

In marshes, ditches, and wet places, 
in northern and central Europe, llussian 
Asia, and north America. Extends al- 
most all over Britain. FL summer. 


Fig. 750. 
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9. Mountain Veronica. Veronica montana, Linn. 
(Eig.751.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 76G.) 

The foliage is nearly iliat of the Ger- 
inander V., but the stem is more trailing, 
rooting at the nodes, and hairy all round ; 
the leaves are on longer stalks ; the ra- 
cemes are looser and more slender, with 
fewer flowefs, which are usually rather 
small, and the capsule is very flat, about 
4 lines broad, and only 3 long, regularly 
orbicular, the broadest part being in the 
middle, notched at the top, and often 
minutely toothed, and ciliate round the 
edge. 

In moist woods, over the ^^hole of 
temperate Europe, from southern Swe- 
den to southern Kussia, but not so fre- 
(jueut as the common V. and the Ger~ 

mander V. Not unfrequent in most parts of England and Ireland, as 
well as in several Scotch counties. FL ftpring and summer. 



10. Germander Veronica. Veronica Chamsedrys, Linn. 
(Fig. 752.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 623.) 


Stems weak, creeping at the base, 
then ascending, often above a foot long, 
and remarkable by the hairs collected 
into two opposite lines down the stem 
from between each pair of leaves to the 
leaf next below, whilst the restofthe stem 
is glabrous or nearly so. Leaves short- 
ly stalked, ovate, cordate, crenate, and 
hairy. Eacernes axillary, one only from 
each pair of leaves, much longer than the 
leaves, with rather large bright blue, or 
rarely smaller pinkish flow'crs, on rather 
long pedicels. Calyx 5-cleft. Capsule 
flat, very broad, and notched at the top, 
narrowing towards the base. 
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In woods, pastures, liedgebanks, roadsides, etc. ; very common all 
over Europe and Eussian Asia, from the Mediterranean to the Arctic 
Circle. Extends all over Britain. FI. spring and summer. 

11. Ivy Veronica. Veronica hedereefolia, Linn. (Fig. 753.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 784.) 

An annual, usually not so hairy as the 
procumbent V. ; the leaves of a thicker 
and smoother consistence, more dis- 
tinctly stalked, broadly orbicular, with 
6 or 7 coarse teeth or short lobes, the 
middle one broad and rounded ; but the 
chief distinction is in the calyx, the di- 
visionsof which are broadly heart-shaped, 
not narrowed at the base. Corolla and 
caiisule nearly those of the procumbent 
V., but there are usually but 1 or 2 seeds 
in each cell. 

In waste and cultivated places, in Eu- 
rope and Eussian Asia, extending as a 
weed of cultivation over nearly the same 
area disihe, procumbent but generally 
less abundant. In Britain, not near so 
Fig. 753. common as the procumbent V. FI. all 

summer. 

12. Procumbent Veronica. Veronica agrestis, Linn. 
(Fig. 754.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 783 and Suppl. t. 2G03.) 

A more or less hairy, much branched 
annual, with procumbent or prostrate 
stems, from 3 inches to 8 or 10 incht'S 
long. Leaves shortly stalked, ovate and 
toothed ; the lowest opposite, without 
flow’ers, but the greater number alter- 
nate, each with a pedicel in its axil, 
a usually shorter than the leaf, bearing 
single, small, blue or pinkish-white 
flower. Sepals ovate or oblong, usually 
longer than the corolla. Capsule com- 
posed of 2 ovoid, erect lobes, each con- 
taining a small number of seeds, which 




Fig. 754. 
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are rough and convex on the outside, and hollovi ed out into a cup on 
the inner face. 

In waste and cultivated places ; a very common weed all over Eu- 
rope and Eussian Asia, and introduced into North America and other 
countries. Very abundant in Britain. FI. the whole season. It varies 
in the shape of the sepals, and the size and colour of the corolla, and 
has been divided into three more or less marked varieties or races : 
— V. aqrestis, with oblong sepals, and white or pink flowers ; V. polita, 
with ovate sepals, and larger blue flowers ; V. opaca, with spathulate 
sepals and fewer seeds ; but none of these characters have sufficient 
constancy to justify their maintenance as distinct species. 


13. Buxbaum’s Veronica. Veronica Buxbanmii, Ten. 

(Fig. 755.) 


(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 27(59.) 


This closely resembles the procumbent 
V., but is much larger in all its parts ; 
the pedicels are longer, tlie flowers 
larger, of a bright blue, and the lobes of 
the capsule arc broad and divaricate, so 
that the whole capsule when ripe is 
about 4 lines broad and only 2 long. 

A weed of cultivation, like the other 
annual species, but much more abun- 
dant in southern Europe and central Asia 
than iu central or northern Europe. Oc- 
curs rather frequently in England, south- 
ern Scotland, and southern Ireland, but 
probably introduced with Clover or other 
seeds. FI. all summer. 



Fig. 755. 


14. Wall Veronica. Veronica arvensis, Linn. (Fig. 756.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 734.) 

A little, hairy annual, seldom G inches high, and often much smaller ; 
the stems sometimes erect and simple, sometimes difiTuse and branching 
at the base. Leaves almost sessile, opposite, ovate, and toothed, but 
not cut ; the upper floral ones small, alternate, lanceolate, and en- 
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tire. Flowers small and sessile, form- 
ing terminal, leafy racemes ; the se- 
pals oblong or lanceolate, unequal in 
size ; the corolla very small, blue or 
nearly white. Capsule bread, much 
flattened, notched, each cell contain- 
ing a small number of broad, flattened 
seeds. 

In cultivated and waste places, 
banks, old walls, etc., throughout Eu- 
rope and Ilussian Asia, Abundant 
in Britain. FI. the whole .vca.vo??. 


15. Vernal Veronica. Veronica verna, Linn. (Fig. 757.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 25.) 



A small, erect annual, seldom above 
2 or 3 inches high, closely allied to the 
wall V., of which it has the almost 
sessile flowers ; but the stem-leaves 
are deeply cut into three, five, or seven 
narrow lobes as in the fingered V. 

A more southern species than the 
wall V., widely spread over central 
and southern Elurope, and south Kus- 
sian Asia to the Altai, but rare in the 
north. In Britain, it has been found 
in a few localities in Norfolk and Suf- 
folk. FI. spring and summer. 


Fig. 757. 
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16. Fingered Veronica. Veronica triphyllos, Linn. 
(Fig. 758.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 26.) 


Stem spreading, or almost trailing, as 
in the procumbent V. and the Ivy V. ; 
but the leaves are dee])]y cut into three, 
five or seven digitate lobes, and the cap- 
sule and seeds are more like those of the 
wall V, Flower-stalks rather longer than 
the florab leav(‘s, which are much smaller 
and less divided than the stem-leaves. 
Corolla small, of a deep blue. Capsule 
broad, with several thin but concave 
seeds. 

In cultivated and waste places, widely 
spread over central and southern Eu- 
rope and western Asia, extending north- 
ward into southern Sweden. Hare in 



Britain, having been only found in a few localities in Sufiblk, 
Norfolk, and Yorkshire. FL spring and summer. 


X. BARTSIA. BARTSIA. 

Herbs, usually half-parasitical on the roots of other plants, with 
erect stems, opposite leaves, and yellow or purple flowers in terminal 
spikes. Calyx tubular or campanulate, 4-cleft. Corolla with a dis- 
tinct tube ; the limb 2-lipped ; the upper lip erect, concave, entire or 
notched, but without spreading lobes. Stamens 4, in pairs ; the cells 
of the anthers pointed at the base. Capsule opening in 2 valves in the 
middle of the cells. Seeds many, more or less striated or furrowed. 

Bather a large genus, chiefly European, north African, and west 
Asiatic, but also with a considerable number of South American species. 
It has been divided into three or four distinct genera, distinguished 
chiefly by the seeds ; but although I had myself on another occasion 
adopted three of them, it appears to mo now to be a more natural and 
convenient course to consider them as sections of one genus, distin- 


guished from Eyehright by the form of the corolla. 

Spikes panicled. Flowers pink. Seeds few, pendulous ... 3. Red B. 
Spikes simple or nearly so. Seeds numerous. 

Spikes short. Flowers dull-purple. Calyx campanulate. Seeds 

deeply furrowed Alpine B. 

Spikes long. Flowers yelIov^^ Calyx tubular. Seeds scarcely 
striated 2. Viscid B. 
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1. Alpine Bartsia. Bartsia alpina, Linn. (Eig. 759.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. .361.) 



A hairy perennial, with a sliort root- 
stock, and erect stem 6 to 8 inches high. 
Leaves sessile, ovate and cronatc, the 
floral ones rather smaller, Flowers in 
a short, leafy spike. Calyx deejdy 4- 
lobed. Corolla of a dull livid-purple, 8 
or 9 lines long, with a tube much longer 
than the calyx, and very short lobes 
to the lower lip. Anthers very hairy. 
Capsule ovate, longer than the calyx, 
with several deeply furrowed, almost 
winged seeds. 

In mountain pastures, in the higher 
chains of central and northern Europe, 
to the Arctic regions. Bare in the higher 
mountains of Scotland and the north of 
England, and unknown in Ireland. FI. 
summer. 


2. Viscid Bartsia. Bartsia viscosa, Linn. (Fig. 760.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 1015.) 



An erect, rigid annual, often above a 
foot high, more or less clothed with a 
short, glutinous down ; the root-fibres 
hard and wiry. Leaves lanceolate, 
coarsely toothed, the floral ones alter- 
nate. Flowers yellow, in a long termi- 
nal spike; the calyx tubular, 6 lines 
long, with 4 lanceolate lobes ; the co- 
rolla half as long again, with the lower 
lip longer than the upper one. Anthers 
hairy. Capsule oblong, with very nu- 
merous, minute, scarcely striated seeds. 

In fields and pastures, chiefly near 
the sea, in western Europe, and round 
the whole Mediterranean region, and 
has established itself in the Canary Is- 
lands and South America. In Britain, 
at present confined to some of the 
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southern and the western maritime counties of England, to southern 
Ireland, and south- vijpstern Scotland. FI. summer and autumn. 


3. Bed Bartsia. Bartsia Odontites, Huds. (Fig. 761.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 1415.) 


An erect, branching annual, seldom a 
foot high, slightly downy, and not glu- 
tinous. Leaves lanceolate and toothed. 
Flowers of a purplish-red, numerous, 
in one-sided spikes ; the calyx campa- 
nulate, 4-cleft ; the upper lip of the co- 
rolla longer than the lower one. Anthers 
scarcely hairy. Capsule oblong, with a 
few pendulous, farrowed seeds, as in 
Eyehright, but v^ith the general habit 
and corolla of a Bartsia. 

In fields and waste places, all over 
Europe and Kussian Asia, except the 
extreme north. Generally distributed 
over Britain. FI. summer. 



Fig. 761. 


XL EYEBRIGKT. EUPIIEASIA. 

Erect annuals, or, in some exotic species, perennials, closely allied 
to Bartsia, and diflering chiefiy in the corolla, Afthieh has the upper lip 
much less concave, with 2 lobes spreading laterally or turned back, 
and the lobes of the lower lip are more spreading, and usually notched. 
Seeds few, pendulous, and furrowed. 

There is probably but one species of the genus in the northern hemi- 
sphere, but several others are natives of Australia and South America. 

1. Common Eyebright. Euphrasia officinalis, Linn. 

. (Fig. 762.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1416.) 

A little, much branched annual, varying wonderfully in size, station, 
shape of the leaves, size and colour of the flowers, etc., and believed 
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to be half-parasiticon tlio rootsof grasses. 
It is most frequently from 2 to 6 inches 
high, glabrou&or slightly downy. Leaves 
small, sessile, opposite, ovate, deeply 
toothed, the teeth of the lower ones ob- 
tuse, of the upper ones finely pointed. 
Flowers in loose, terminal, leafy spikes ; 
the calyx w ith 4 or 5 pointed teeth ; the 
corolla w bite or reddish, streaked with 
purple, and a 3 "ellow spot in the throat, 
the tube usually shorter than the spread- 
ing lobes. Capsule oblong. Sometimes, 
especially in high alpine regions, the 
whole plant is but 1 inch high, with mi- 
nute, almost yellow flowers ; when luxu- 
riant it will attain 8 inches, v\ ith flowers 
Fig. 702. near half an inch long. The leaves in 

some varieties are all broad, obtuse, al- 
most orbicular, and the upper ones closely imbricated ; in others they 
are all narrow, very pointed, and distant. 

In pastures, throughout Europe and Eussian and central Asia, from 
the Mediterranean to the Arctic regions and the highest alpine sum- 
mits. Abundant in Britain. FI. summer and autumn. The numerous 
varieties are referred, by those who have studii/d them most, to two 
principal races, — the common E., with a more glandular down, espe- 
cially on the calyx, the teeth of the leaves obtuse, or the up])er ones 
shortly pointed, the capsule broadly oblong, and t])e seeds ovoid ; and 
the wood E. {E. nemorosa), w hich is never glandular, the teeth of the 
upper leaves at least endijjg in a fine point, the capsule very narrow', 
and the seeds spindle-shaped ; but many forms occur in which these 
characters are diflJ’ereutly combined, or pass gradually into each other. 


XII. RATTIiE. lUlINANTHUS. 

A genus limited to the single species described below, distinguished 
from Pedicularis chiefly by the calyx and capsule. 

1. Common Battle. Bhinan^us Crista-galli, Linn. 
(Fig. 763.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 667.) 

„ An erect, glabrous or slightly hairy annual, w'ith a shortly branched, 
fibrous root, which attaches itself to the living roots of grasses aud 
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dther plants by means of slightly en- 
larged snclcers. Stem from a few 
inches to a foot high, simple or slightly 
branched. Leaves opposite, lanceolate, 
and more or less coarsely toot lied ; the 
floral ones broader, shorter, and more 
cut at the base. Flowers in a loose, 
leafy spike ; the calyx nearly orbicular, 
inflated, but compressed, contracted at 
the month, with 4 small teeth. Corolla 
yellow, often with a purple .spot on the 
ujiper, or upon both lips; the tube lon- 
ger than the calyx ; the upper lip late- 
rally compressed, with a tooth or lobe 
on each .side in front; the lower bp 
shorter, with 3 spreading lobes. Sta- 
mens 4. in pairs, with obtuse, hairy 
anther-cells. Capsule orbicular, flat- 
tened, with a few large, flat, usually Fig. 7fi3. 

winged seeds. 

In meadow's and pastures, in Europe and Eussian Asia, from the 
Mediterranean to the Arctic regions. Abundant in Britain, often caus- 
ing much injury to the herbage. FI. svntmer, or sometimes later. It 
varies much in stature, in the breadth of the leaves, in the size of the 
flower, and in the form of the teeth of the upper lip ; and botanists 
have distinguished three suppo.sed species, — the larger R. {R. major, 
Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2737). with large flowers; the lesser R., with small 
flowers ; and the narrow R., with linear leaves ; but further obser- 
vation has shown that these forms are neither constant, nor marked 
enough to be separated even as permanent races. 



XIII. PEDXOULARIS. PEDICULAETS. 

Herbs, with leaves alternate, or in very few species whorled or 
nearly opposite, and pinnately lobed, toothed, or divided; and, in- the 
British species, purple flowers, in leafy spikes or racemes. Calyx 
broadly tubular, inflated after flowering, with 2 to 6 irregular, often 
jagged teeth or lobes. Corolla with a distinct tube ; the upper lip 
laterally compressed, entire or with a small tooth in fronton each side. 
Stamens 4, in pairs, the anther cells not pointed. Capsule flattened, 
more or less oblique at the top, with a few large seeds attached to the 
lower part. 
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A numerous genus in the mountains of coWer regions of the northern 
hemisphere, extending far into the Arctic Circle, and found also in 
some of the tropical mountain-ranges. It is always readily known by 
the foliage and calyx. 

Stems 1 to 2 feet high. Calyx with 2 short, broad, jagged lobes, 
tipper lip of the corolla with a tooth on each side, at or 

below the middle 

Stems prostrate or spreading, not 6 inches long. Calyx 4- or 5- 
toothed. Upper lip of the corolla without any teeth at or 
below the middle 


1. Marsh P. 

2. Common P. 


1. Marsh Pediciilaris. Pedicularis palustris, Linn. 

(Fig. 701.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 390. Red Rattle.) 

A nearly glabrous annual, with a ra- 
tlicr thick root ; the stems erect, or, in 
dry situations, decumbent at the base, 
much branebed, about a foot high, or in 
water as much as 2 feet. Leaves often 
opposite, })innate, \\itli short, ovate, 
crenate or deeply cut segments ; the 
floral ones altf'rnatc, and often twice 
pinnate. Flowers almost sessile in the 
axils of the upper leaves, of a deep pur- 
ple-red. Calyx broad, with 2 broad, 
short, irregularly cut or jagged lobes. 
Upper lip of the corolla with 2 minute 
teeth on its inner edge just below the 
point, and 2 others below its middle. 
Capsule oblique, tlie short point pro- 
jecting beyond the calyx. 

In marshes, w'et meadows, and watery 
ditches, in northern and central Europe, 
and Eussian Asia, from the Altai to tlie Arctic regions. Generally 
spread over Britain, but not so common as the following species. FI. 
all summer. 

2. Common Pedicularis. Pedicularis sylvatica, Linn. 
(Fig. 765.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 400. Lousewort.) 

Eootstock perennial, with prostrate or spreading, branching stems, 
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iieMoin above 6 inches long. Leaves al- 
ternate, pinnate, with deeply cut, small 
segments. Flowers sessile in the upper 
axils, pink-red or rarely white. Calyx 
broadly oblong, with 5 unequal teeth 
or short lobes, the longer ones often 
toothed. Tube of the corolla much 
longer than the calyx, the upper lip 
with one minute tooth on each side, 
under the point. 

In moist pastures, and meadows, all 
over western, central, and northern Eu- 
rope, but disappearing in the south and 
the east. Common in Britain. FL 
spring and, summer. 



XIV. MELAMPYRE MELAMPYRUM. 

Erect or spreading herbs, probably semi-parasitical like the Rattle, 
with opposite leaves and branches; the floral leaves often passing into 
coloured bracts ; tlie flowers yellow, purple or variegated, either axil- 
lary or in terminal leafy spikes. Calyx tubular or campanulate, with 
4 teeth. Corolla with a distinct tube ; the upper lip compressed, entire 
or with a small tooth or lobe on each side in front; the lower lip 
spreading, with 3 short lobes, and a more or less projecting palate 
closing the mouth of the tube or nearly so. Capsule ovate, oblique, 
with from 1 to 4 oblong seeds. 

A small but distinct genus, confined to Europe and northern 
Asia. 


Flowers variegated with pur]5lc, in short leafy spikes. 

Spikes closely imbricated, 4-8idcd. Floral leaves 
broadly cordate and finely toothed ..... 1. Crested M. 

Spikes oblong, rather loose. Floral leaves ovate, 
acuminate, with long slender teeth ..... 2. Purple M. 

Flowers yellow, in distant axillary pairs, all turned one 
way. 

Upper floral leaves toothed at the base. Flowers pale 

yellow, 6 lines long or more ....... 3. Common M. 

Floral leaves all entire. Flowers deep yellow, 3 or 

4 lines long 4. Sinall-Jlowfred M. 
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1. Crested Melampyre. Melampyrum eri8tatum,,Liiin. 
(Fig. 76G,) 

(Kng. Bot. t. 41.) 



Stem simple, or with a few broadly- 
spreading opposite branches, 8 inches, 
to a foot high. Leaves lanceolate or 
linear and entire, or the upper ones 
toothed at the base. Flowers in a dense- 
ly imbricated 4 sided spike, 1 to 
inches Jong; the floral leaves or bracts 
under each flower short and broad, 
finely but shortly toothed, and of a clear 
pink or purplish colour at tlic base. 
Corolla yellow, more or less variegated 
with purple, about 6 lines long. 

In woods and thickets, over nearly the 
whole of Europe and "Russian Asia, but 
not so common ns some other species. 
In Britain, chiefly confined to eastern 
England. FI. summer. 


2. Purple Melampyre. Melampyrum arvense, Linn. 
(Fig. 7C7.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 53. Con-whcal.) 



A taller and handsomer plant than'the 
crested M., and usually covered with a 
very short close down. Leaves lanceo- 
late, toothed at the base. Flowers in a 
long, loose, leafy spike, beautifully varie- 
gated ; the bracts often longer than the 
flowers, at first pink, turning green as 
they advance, and bordered by long 
slender teeth. Calyx purplish-green, 
’«ith similar long teeth. Corolla 6 to 8 
lines long, with a pink tube, a bright 
yellow throat, and deep-red lips. 

In cornfields, in temperate Europe, 
from south Sweden to the Caucasus, 
often proving very injurious to the crops. 
In Britain, hitherto confined to a few 
localities in southern England and in 
Norfolk. FI. summer. 
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3. Common Melampyre. Melampyrum sylvaticum, Linn. 
(Fig. 708.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 113.) 

Stem erect or ascending, 6 inches to 
a foot high, with Tery spreading oppo- 
site branches, usually glabrous or nearly 
so. Leaves lanceolate, the floral ones 
distant from each other, short, and often 
toothed at the base. Flowers pure yel- 
low, in distant axillary pairs, all turned 
one way, and about G to 8 lines long ; 
the teeth of the calyx usually erect and 
shorter than the tube, but they vary 
much both in length and direction. 

Chiefly in v\ oods, throughout Europe 
and llussian Asia. Abundant in Bri- 
tain. FI. summer and autumn. 


Fig. 7G8. 



4. Small-flowered Melampyre. Melampyrum sylvaticum, 

(Fig. 709.) 

{Eng. Bot. t. 804.) 


Very near the common M., and not 
always easy to distinguish from it. It 
is usually a smaller plant, with the floral 
leaves almost always entire, and the 
flowers very much smaller, of a deep 
yellow j the calycine teeth are more 
conspicuous, and the lower ones spread- 
ing. Corolla seldom above four lines 
long. 

A high northern and alpine plant, 
not unfrequent in the w oods of northern 
Europe and Asia, and in the high moun- 
tain-ranges of central Europe, the Cau- 
casus, and Altai. In Britain, apparently 
limited to the Scotch Highlands and 
some parts of northern England, and 
north Ireland. FI. summer. 



Fig. 769. 
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LV. THE LABIATE FAMILY. LABIATE. 

Herbs, or rarely shruba, with quadrangular stems or branches, 
and leaves always opposite. Flowers in the axils of tho upper 
leaves or bracts, rarely solitary in each axil, more frequently in 
cymes, often so closely clustered that the two opposite cymes 
appear like one whorl (sometimes more correctly called a verticil- 
latter or false whorl) of 6, 10, or more flowers, the whole forming 
usually a terminal compound spike, raceme, or panicle (more 
strictly termed a thyrsus). Besides the pair of floral leaves or 
bracts under the whorls, there are often smaller bracts to each 
flower in the whorl. Calyx 5-toothed, or rarely 2- or 3-lobed. 
Corolla with a distinct tube and a more or less irregular 4- or 5- 
lobed limb, usually forming two lips. Stamens 2 or 4, in 2 pairs. 
Ovary 4-lobed, with one erect ovule in each lobe, and a single 
style rising from the centre, and shortly cleft to the top into 2 
stiginatic lobes. Fruit enclosed in the persistent calyx, separating 
into 4 small one-seeded and seed- like nutvs. 

A vast family, spread over every (juarter of the globe, and readily 
known from all Monopetals, except tlie Borage family, by the 4-lobed 
ovary and the 4 small nuts resembling naked seeds in the bottom of 
the calyx ; and from Boraginece the Labiates are distinguished by their 
opposite leaves, the want of the fifth stamen, and usually by the more 
irregular flowers. Most of the species have also a peculiar strong 
scent, either highly aromatic in many of our culinary potherbs, or as 
disagreeable in several species of Stachys. Distinct however as the 
whole family is, the genera into which it has been divided are much 
less so than could be w ished. Those especially w Inch are allied to 
Stachys are separated from it by slight differences in the shape of the 


calyx and corolla, which are not always easy to ap])reciate. 

rStamens, at least tho longer ones, longer than the upger lip of the 

corolla 12 

j Stamens in pairs, or 2 only, under the upper lip of tho corolla ... 2 

hStamens concealed within the tube of the corolla 10 

rCalyx regularly 5-toothed. Stamens always 4 3 

2'^ Calyx distinctly 2-lippcd, the upper teeth more or less united into an 
L upper lip, the 2 lower ones united or distinct. Stamens 4 or 2 . . 9 


g f Calyx with 15 parallel ribs. Outer stamens tho shortest . 7. Nipeta. 
1 Calyx with 5 or 10 principal nbs or veins. Outer stamens the longest 4 
r Lower leaves deeply divided. Upper lip of the corolla very hairy, al- 

4j most woolly . . 15. Leonubus. 

\ Lower leaves coarsely toothed , Upper lip of the corolla glabrous or hairy 6 
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r AnHjors opening by transverse valves, one valve fringed with small hairs. 

13. Oaleopsis, 

LAnthers opening by longitudinal valves 6 

g f Flowers bright yellow Yellow LAMirM, 

I Flowers purple, pink, or whiti* 7 

I'Nuts flat and angular at the top. Lateral lobes of the lower lip of the 
I corolla either very small and tooth-like or jiointed. Anthers hairy. 

7*1 16. Lamitjm. 

I Nuts rounded at the lop. Lateral lobes of the lower lip usually obtuse. 

L Anthers glabrous 8 

r Calyx funnel-shaped, the teeth OA’ate, spreading, with a fine point. 

8 ^ 14. Ballota. 

L Calyx tubular or campanulate, with narrow-pointed teeth 12 , Stachvs. 
rCaly.x of 2 entire k)bes, the upper one w’ith a concave scale on the back, 
j 9, Skullcap. 

j Calyx with the upper lip more or less toothed or lobed, the lower one 2 - 
^ cleft, to the base 10 

{ Stamens 2 (the fdamonts branched, one branch with a perfect anther-cell, 

the other with an imperfect one) 1. Sage. 

Stamens 4, each with a 2 -celled anther 11 

f Calyx broadly cainpaiiulate, veined, witli 4 or 5 obtuse lobes or teeth. 

10. Melittis. 

J Calyx upper-lip flat and angular, with 3 small tooth. Filaments with a 

j small tooth below tlie anther 8 . Prunella. 

Calyx \;pper-lip 3-toothed, the tube 13-nerved, hairy inside at the top. 

G. Calamint. 

{ Lobes of the corolla nearly equal 13 

Upper lobes of the corolla very short and tooth -like, lower ones elongated 

so as to make the corolla ajipcar 1 -lippcd 17 

jg f Stamens 2 2. Ltcopus. 

r Corolla nearly regular, 4- lobed. Calyx equally 5 -toothed, scarcely hairy 

14 -I in the throat 3. Mint. 

LUpper lip of the corolla erect. Calyx very hairy in the throat . . .15 

{ Low, procumbent plant, with small leaves. Calyx distinctly 2 -lipped. 

4. Thyme. 

Erect plant. Flowers in heads, intermixed with bracts in a terminal 
panicle. Calyx nearly equally 5-toothed .... 5. Marjoram. 

^0 r Calyx with 10 recurved teeth. Stamens aft perfect . . 11. IIoeehound. 

L Calyx with 5 teeth. Stamens mostly barren 14 

{ Short upper lip of the corolla deeply cleft into 2 teeth, between which the 

stamens protrude .... 17. Germander. 

Short tooth-like upper lip entire or notched, behind the stamens. 

18. Bugle. 

The genera of Labiates have been distributed into eight Tribes, of 
which the five following are represented in Britain 


TOL. II. 
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1. MoNAEDEiE, Two ascending stamens, in which one cell of each anther 
is either wanting or separated from the other. Oenus^ — 1. Sage. 

2. SATUEEiKEiE. Two or four spreading or ascending stamens. Upper lip 
of the corolla with the lobes usually flat. Oenera:—2. Lycopus : 3. Mint ; 
4. Thyme ; 5. Maejoeam ; and 6. Calamint. 

3. Nepete^. Four ascending stamens, of which the upper or middle pair 
are the longest (project above the others), whilst in the preceding and two 
following tribes tlie lower or outer pair are tljc longesf.. Genvs, — 7. Nepeta. 

4. Stachydejj. Four ascending stamens. Up])or lip of the corolla usually 
concave or arched. Genera : — 8. PiiFNELLA ; 9. Skullcap ; 10. Melittis ; 
11. IIOEEROUND; 12, StACIIYS ; 13. QaLEOPSIS ; I I. BaLLOTA ; 16. LeONU- 
Eus, and 10. Lamium. 

5. Ajugoidea-:. Stamens ascending (4 in the British genera). Corolla 
apparently l-lipped. Genera: — 17. Geemandee, and 18. Bugle. 

Among Lahiate genera, entirely exotic, the sweet Basil (Oeymum), 
Lavender (Lavandula), Eosemari/ (Bosmarinus), Balm (Melissa), 
Savory {Satureia), and Hyssop [Ifyssvpus) are cultivated among our 
culinary potherbs ; several species of Coleus, including the Patchouly, 
in our hothouses ; the shrubby Phlomis and Leonoiis, and the herba- 
ceous Perilla, Monardas woO Dracociphalums, and occasionally a few 
others, in our flower-gardens. 


I, SAGE. SALVIA. 

Herbs, or, in some exotic species, shrubs, with the flowers usually in 
whorls of G or more, forming terminal raceme.s or spikes, the floral 
leaves all or most of them reduced to mere bracts. Calyx 2-lippe(l, 
the upper lip entire or with 3 small teeth, the lower one 2-cleft. Corolla 
with the upper lip erect, concave, or arched ; the lowTr spreading, 3- 
lobed; the middle lobe often notched or divided. Stamens really 2, 
although easily mistaken for 4, for the anthers have a long slender 
connectivum, having the appearance of a filament, fastened by the 
centre to the very short real filaments, and bearing at one end a ])erfect 
anther-cell under the upper lip of the corolla, and at the other end a 
small cell, almost always empty, and usually much deformed. 

A very large genus, w idely spread over the temperate and warmer 
regions of the globe, although within the tropics the majority of species 
are mountain plants. The structure of the stamens readily distin- 
guishes them from all other Labiates. 

Leaves mostly radical. Corolla large, near thrice as long as tho 

calyx 1 . Meadow S. 

Stem leafy. Corolla small, not twice the length of the calyx . 2. Wild 8. 

Many exotic species are cultivated in our gardens, the common or 
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garden Sage {8. officinalis) from southern Europe as a potherb, and 
several American ones for the beauty of their flowers. 


1. Meadow Sage. Salvia pratensis, Linn. (Fig. 770.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 153.) 

Stock perennial, with a spreading tuft 
of shortly stalked radical leaves, ovate, 
lieart-shaped, or oblong, 2 to 6 inches 
long, coarsely toothed, and very much 
wrinkled. Stem 1 to 1| feet high, 
slightly downy, with only a few narrow^ 
leaves near its base. Flow'crs in a long 
and handsome, terminal, simple or 
scarcely branched spike, composed of 
whorls of about 0 flowers, at regular 
distances. Upper lip of the calyx mi- ^ 
nutely 3-toothed. Corolla near thrice ■ 
as long, of a rich blue, with a long, 
arched upper lip. 

In dry pastures, roadsides, and waste 
places, in central and southern Europe 
to the Caucasus, extending northwards 
into Sweden and to the French side of Fig. 770. 

the English Channel. Rare in England, 

and hitherto almost confined to the neighbourhood of Cobham, in 
Kent. FI. summer. 


2. Wild Sage. Salvia verbenaca, Linn, (Fig. 771.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 154) 

A coarse, more or less hairy, erect perennial, 1 to 1| or rarely 
2 feet high, and slightly branched. Lower leaves stalked, ovate, 
coarsely toothed or lobed, and much wrinkled; the upper ones ses- 
sile, broader and shorter; the bract-like floral leaves small, heart- 
shaped, and entire. Flow ers small, blue, in whorls of about 6, form- 
ing terminal hairy spikes ; the corolla seldom twice the length of the 
calyx. 

In waste places, on roadsides, etc., in northern and central Europe 
and Russian Asia. Scattered over England, Ireland, and southern 

M 2 
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Scotland as far as Edinburgh. FL 
summer. In southern Europe it is 
replaced by the small-flovrcred S, clan- 
destina, a marked variety or perhaps 
species, on a smaller scale, with nar- 
rower, more cut leaves, and smaller 
flowers, which has been indicated in 
some parts of south-western England 
and in the Channel Islands, but all the 
British specimens I have seen are 
nearer to the common icihl S. 


II. LYCOPUS. LYCOPUS. 

Herbs, with the habit and flowers of a Mini, but with only 2 stamens, 
and the nuts surrounded by a thickened, somewhat corky border. 

Besides the British species there are but very few, dispersed over 
Europe, Asia, and America. Perhaps indeed all but one may be more 
varieties of the common one. 

1. Common Lycopus. Lycopus enropseus, Linn. (Fig. 772.) 
(Eng. Bot. 1. 1105. Gipsywort.) 

A tall, erect, and branching perennial, 
slightly hairy, with a shortly creeping 
rootstock. Leaves shortly stalked, lan- 
ceolate or almost ovai^e, deeply toothed 
or pinnatifid. Flowers small and very 
numerous, in dense axillary whorls or 
clusters, seldom exceeding the leafstalk. 
Calyx-teeth 5, stiff* and pointed. Corolla 
scarcely exceeding the calyx-teeth, and 
nearly equally 4-lobed. Stamens rather 
longer. 

In wet ditches, and marshes, through- 
out Europe, Russian and central Asia, 
and north America, and perhaps the 
same species in Australia. Abundant in 
Fig 772. England and Ireland, extending into 

Scotland, but becoming rare as it advances northward. FL summer. 
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III. MINT. MENTHA. 

Perennial herbs, usually downy or hairy, with rather small flowers 
in dense whorls or clusters, which are either collected in terminal 
heads or spikes, or axillary and distant. Calyx of 5 teeth, regular or 
slightly 2-lipped. Corolla with a short tube and a campanulate 4- 
lobed limb, the upper lobe rather broader and sometimes slightly 
notched. Stamens 4, equal and erect, the anthers 2-celled. Nuts 
smooth, not bordered. 

A natural genus, not numerous in .species, but widely difliused over 
the greater part of the globe without the tropics, and most of the 
species, from the variety of situation to which they will adapt them- 
selves, vary so much as to render their exact definition almost hope- 
less. Many of them also propagate so readily from suckers, that indi- 
vidual varieties are perpetuated so as to assume the appearance of 
species. Almost all the species vary in the stamens, in some indivi- 
duals much longer than in the corolla, in others included within the 
tube, and often barren ; and in several species individuals occur with 
all the leaves crisped and cut, and have been published as distinct. 


under the names of M. ct'upa or o'upata. 

Wliorls of flowers in terminal si^ikcs or lieads. 

Leewes mostly sessile. Flowers in spikes. 

Leaves' and stem downy or hairy. 

Loaves narrow-ovato or lanceolate 1. Horse M. 

Leaves broadly ovate or orbicular 2. Roitnd-leuved M. 

Leaves and stem glabrous 3. Spear M. 

Leaves all shortly stalked. 

Flowers in cylindrical or elongated spikes ... 4. Pepper M. 
Flowers in terminal, globular or ovoid heads (rarely 
with a few dense clusters below the tertuinal 
one) 5. Water M. 


Whorls of flowers all axillary, the last (terminal) pair 
of leaves having no flowers or only a very small 
whorl. 

Flowering stems ascending or erect. Leaves coarsely 
crenate. Throat of the calyx not closed withhairs. 


Calyx tubular, with narrow teeth 6. Whorled M. 

Calyx campanulate, with short teeth 7. Corn M. 

Flowei’ing stems prostrate. Loaves small. Throat 

of the calyx closed with hairs 8. Pennyroyal jtJ. 


1. Horse Mint. Mentha sylvestris, Linn. (Fig. 773.) 
(Eng. But. t. G86.) 

llootstock, as in most Mints, more or less creeping, the stems I to 
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fig. 773. 


2 feet liigh, erect, slightly branched, and, 
as w6ll as the whole plant, more or less 
hoary with a short close down. Leaves 
closely sessile, broadly lanceolate or 
narrow-ovate. Flowers small and nume- 
rous, in dense cylindrical spikes, 1 to 2 
inches Idng, usually several together, 
forming an oblong terminal panicle. 

In wet pastures, and waste places, 
along ditclues, etc., in temperate and 
southern Europe and Russian and cen- 
tral Asia, but does not extend far north. 
In Britain, it a))pcars to be confined to 
England and Ireland, and rare in the 
northern counties, the few Scotch loca- 
lities indicated belonging more probably 
to the following. FI. summer, rather 
late. 


2. Round-leaved Mint. Mentha rotundifolia, Liun. 

(Fig. 774.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 440.) 



Fig. 774. 


An erect perennial, like the horse M., 
but coarser, greener, and more hairy. 
Leaves broadly ovate or orbicular, much 
wrinkled, green above and whitish un- 
derneath. Spikes of flowers terminal 
and cylindrical, more slender than in the 
last, 1 to 2 inches or rather more in 
length, forminga leafy, somewhat spread- 
ing panicle. Flowers small, pale pink or 
sornetimes wliite. 

Nearly as widely dififused over Eu- 
rope and temperate Asia as the last, but 
rather more of a western plant. It 
spreads also more readily as an accom- 
paniment of cultivation. In Britain, 
rather more common than the horse Af., 
extending into Scotland and Ireland, 
but probably in many cases introduced. 
FI. summer, rather late. Specimens oc- 


cur occasionally so nearly intermediate between the two species that 


it is diflScult to say to which they belong unless seen growing in masses. 
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3. Spear Mint. Mentha viridis, Linn. (Fig. 775.)- 

(Eng. Bot. t. 2424.) 


An erect or ascending perennial, with 
the narrow leaves sessile or nearly so, 
and the cylindrical terminal spikes of 
the horse M., but the stem and leaves 
are green and glabrous, although there 
are often hairs on the calyx and bracts. 

Chiefly known in Europe, Asia, and 
North America, as the common Mint of 
gardens, and only found apparently 
wild in countries where it has been long 
cultivated. Occurs occasionally in Bri- 
tain under similar circumstances. FI. 
end of summer. It is not improbably a 
mere variety of the horse M,, of garden 
or accidental origin, rendered perpetual 
by its ready propagation by suckers. 



Fig. 775. 


4. Pepper Mint. Mentha piperita, Sm. (Fig. 776.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 687.) 


A perennial, less erect than the spear 
M., glabrous like that species or nearly 
so. Leaves more stalked and broader. 
Spikes fuller, consisting of larger whorls ; 
the lower ones often distant, showing 
an approach to the character of the 
water M. 

The common pungent variety appears 
to be of garden origin, occasionally 
spreading in wet places in several parts 
of Europe. Indicated in several loca- 
lities in England and Ireland. FI. end 
of summer. It may possibly prove to be 
a mere variety of the water M. 
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Water Mint. Mentha aquatiea, Linn. (Fig. 777.) 
{M. hirsuta, Eng. Bot. t. 447, and M. odorata, 1 . 1025.) 



Usually a rather coarse perennial, 1 to 
feet high, much branched, and al- 
most always softly hairy, although some 
varieties become nearly glabrous. Leaves 
stalked, ovate or slightly heart-shaped. 
Flowers larger than in the horse M. and 
the round-leaved M., in dense, terminal, 
globular or oblong heads, of more than 
half an inch in diameter, with occa- 
sionally 1, 2, or more additional whorls 
in the axils of the upper leaves. Calyx 
tubular, about lines long, with fine 
pointed teeth. 

In wet ditches, and marshes, and on 
the edges of streams, throughout Europe 
and llussian Asia, and now naturalized 
in many other countries. Abundant in 
Britain generally, but, like the two fol- 


lowing, becomes rarer in the north of Scotland. FI. summer and au- 


tumn. 


6. Whorled Mint. Mentha sativa, Linn. (Fig. 778.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 448, and M. aeutifolia, t. 2415.) 



Fig. 778. 


Intermediate, as it ta ere, between the 
water 31., and the corn 31., this plant 
has the foliage and calyx of the former, 
but the stem is less erect and often low 
and spreading, as in the corn 31., and 
the flowers, as in the latter species, arc 
all in distinct axillary m liorls, without 
any terminal head or spike, or with only 
a very few flowers in the axils of the last 
pair of floral leaves. Its chief difierenee 
from the corn 31. is in the more tubular, 
longer calyx, and larger flowers; but 
immediate forms are so numerous, con- 
necting it on the one hand with the corn 
M. and on the other with the water 3£., 
that many botanists have considered it as 
a mere variety of the one or of the oilier. 
These points cannot be determined with- 
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out a long course of experiments and observations made on a succes- 
sion of seedlings, which are as rare in this as in other species of the 
genus. 

As widely spread as the corn M., all over temperate and north- 
ern Europe, and Eussian Asia, but growing usually in moister si- 
tuations and richer soils. Common in Britain. FI. summer arid au’ 
tumn. 


7. Corn Mint. Mentha arvensis, Linn. (Fig. 779.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 2119, M. agrestis, t. 2120, and M. gentilis, t. 449 and 2118.) 

Usually a low, spreading, branched 
perennial, more or less hairy, with a 
creeping rootstock, and annual stems, 
from G inches to a foot long, rarely ris- 
ing erect to the height of 1 or 2 feet. 

Leaves stalked, ovate, and toothed, 1 to 
2 inches long, or the upper ones smaller. 

Flowers all in axillary nhorls, mostly 
shorter than the leafstalks ; the last pair 
of leaves without any or with only very 
few flowers. Calyx campanulate, sel- 
dom above a line long, with short teeth. 

Corolla twice as long. 

In fields and moist places, in tempe- 
rate and northern Europe and Eussian 
Asia : rarer to the southward, but in- Fig. 779. 

troduced with cultivation into many other 

parts of the globe. Abundant in Britain, although less so than the 
water M., and, like that species, becomes rarer towards the north of 
Scotland. FI. summer and autumn. It varies much in stature, in 
hairiness, in the size of the leaves, etc. 


8. Pennyroyal Mint. Mentha Pulegium, Linn. (Fig. 780.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1026. Fennyroyal.) 

A prostrate, much branched perennial, with the leaves very much 
smaller than in any other Mint, being seldom above half an inch long, 
and quite entire or seldom slightly crenate ; the floral cnes still smaller, 
and often recurved. Flowers in dense axillary whorls, like those of 
the corn M., except that the calyx-teeth are less regular, with the 
mouth closed by hairs, and the upper lobe of the corolla is more 
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evidently notched, thus showing a 
slight approach to the characters of 
Thyme. 

In wet ditches, and marshy places, 
most abundant in the Mediterranean 
region, but extending over Europe and 
western Asia, and introduced into 
other parts of the world. Scattered 
over the greater part of England and 
southern Ireland, but appears to have 
been falsely indicated in Scotland. 
FI. end of summer. 


IV. THYME. THYMUS. 

Low, much branched, spreading or procumbent undershrubs or 
herbs, with small leaves, usually entire, the flowers in terminal leafy 
heads or loose spikes. Calyx 2-lipped; the upper lip 3-toothod, the 
lower 2-cleft, the mouth closed with hairs after flowering. Corolla with 
the upper lip erect, nearly flat ; the lower spreading, broadly 3-lobed. 
Stamens (when perfect) 4, the lower ones diverging, as long as or 
longer than the corolla. 

The genus comprises several species, chiefly from the Mediterranean 
region and central Asia, where they are very variable and often difli- 
cult to determine. In northern Europe, however, there is but one 
species wild. The garden Thyme, so much cultivated as a potherb, is 
the T. vulgaris, from southern Europe. 


1. Wild Thyme. Thymus Serpyllum, Linn. (Fig. 781.) 

(Eng. Hot. t. 1514. T. Ckamcedrys, Bab. Man.) 

Stems procumbent, slender, very much branched, perennial, and 
hard but scarcely woody at the base, forming low dense tufts, from a 
few inches to near a foot in diameter, and often almost covered with 
the purple flowers. Leaves very small, ovate or oblong, fringed at the 
base by a very few long hairs on each side ; the floral leaves similar but 
smaller. Flowers usually Gin the whorl, without any other bracts 
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than the floral leaves, forming short, 
terminal, loose, leafy spikes. Calyx 
usually hairy, and the whole plant some- 
times covered with short, rather stiff, 
hoary hairs. 

On banks, and dry, hilly pastures, 
throughovit Europe and northern and 
central Asia. Yery abundant in Bri- 
tain. FI. the whole summer. 



V. MARJORAM. OEIGANUM. 

Herbs or undcrshrubs, with the flowers and principal characters of 
Thyme, but of taller growth, and especially differing in inflorescence. 
The flowers are in compact heads, with a bract under each flower at 
least as long as the calyx, the whole forming terminal corymbs or 
panicles. The calyx is also variable, in our species more regular than 
in Thyme, in some exotic ones quite as decidedly 2-lipped as in that 
genus, and the lips sometimes entire. 

Besides our common species, the greater number of Marjorams are 
cast Mediterranean, including the sweet Marjoram of our gardens. 


1. Wild Marjoram. Origanum vulgare, Linn. 

(Fig. 782.) 

(Eng. Bot. t, 1143.) 

Eootstock perennial, shortly creeping ; the annual stems erect, 1 to 
2 feet high, more or loss hairy. Leaves stalked, ovate or ovate-lan- 
ceolate, an inch or more long, and slightly toothed. Flowers purple 
or rarely white, in globular compact heads, forming a terminal tricho- 
toraous panicle. Bracts ovate, about the length of the calyx. Calyx 
very hairy inside the mouth, with short, nearly equal teeth. Corolla 
twice as long as the calyx, with 4 broad, nearly equal lobes, of which 
the upper one is broader and nearly erect. The two longest stamens, 
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and sometimes all four, project beyond 
the corolla. 

On the edges of woods, roadsides, and 
hilly pastures, especially in limestone 
districts, throughout Europe and Eus- 
sian Asia, except the extreme north. In 
Britain, spread over England, Ireland 
and western Scotland. FI. summer. 


VI. CALAMZNT. C’ALAMINTHA. 

Branching, erect, or ascending herbs, with orate, tootlicd leaves, and 
purplish flowers in axillary cymes, sometimes forming dense whorls, 
sometimes loose and paniculate. Calyx tubular, with 13 longitudinal 
parallel ribs (two between the midribs of the lower teeth, and one only 
between the midribs of the upper teeth), and 5 pointed teeth ; the 3 
upper teeth more or less connected at the base into an uj)pcr lip ; the 
mouth more or less closed with hairs. Corolla-tube usually longer tlian 
the calyx ; the upper lip erect and slightly concave ; the lower one 
spreading, with 3 broad lobes. Stamens 4,' in pairs under the upper lip, 
the outer ones the longest but not spreading beyond the corolla. 

A considerable genus, spread over the temperate regions of the 
northern hemisphere, both in the new and the old world. It is dis- 
tinguished from Thyme and Marjoram chiefly by the longer corolla 
and the stamens not diverging, from all the following by the arrange- 
ment of the ribs or nerves of the calyx. 

Annual. Calyx-tube enlarged at tlie base on the lower side. 

Flowers in axillary whorls of six 

Perennials. Calyx-tube not enlarged at the base. 

Cymes axillary, many-flowered, forming dense whorls, witli 

linear bracts as long as the calyxes 

Cymes loose, axillary, and few-flowered or loosely paniculate. 

Bracts small, or none besides the floral leaves .... 


1. Field C. 

3. Ecdge C. 

2. Co^nmon C, 
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An American Calamint with red flowers is occasionally cultivated in 
our gardens. The common Balm {Melissa officinalis), which often es- 
tablishes itself for a time as an outcast from gardens, in the southern 
districts of England, much resembles a Calamint; it is however a 
coarser plant, and is distinguished as a genus chiefly by a slight curve 
upwards in the tube of the corolla. 


1. Field Calamint. Calamintlia Acinos, Clairv. (Fig. 783.) 


{Thymus, Eng. Bot. t. 411. 

A more or less branched annual, 6 or 
8 inches high, and slightly downy. 
Leaves stalked, rather small, narrow- 
ovate, pointed, slightly toothed. Flowers 
pale-purple or w hite, in axillary whorls 
of about 6, on short, erect pedicels, 
without bracts. Calyx strongly ribbed ; 
the tube much enlarged on the under 
side at the base, contracted again at the 
mouth ; the teeth short and fine. Co- 
rolla in the common variety but little 
longer tliari the calyx, although occa- 
sionally near twice as long. 

In waste places, or more frequently as 
a weed of cultivation, in Europe and 
western A.sia, extending northward into 
Scandinavia. Dispersed over England, 
Ireland, and a portion of Scotland. FI. 


Basil Thyme.) 



Fig. 783. 


2. Common Calamint. Calamintha officinalis, Mcench. 
(Fig. 781.) 

A more or less hairy perennial ; the rootstock often creeping ; the 
stem ascending or erect, wdth straggling branches, 1 to 2 feet high or 
even more. Leaves stalked, ovate, and toothed. Flowers very variable 
in size, usually turned to one side, in loose cymes, which are sometimes 
all axillary, w ith 6 to 10 flowers in each, 8ometimes'*looser, on pe- 
duncles as long or longer than the leaves, and forming terminal, one- 
sided, leafy panicles. Calyx tubular, ribbed, not swollen at the base ; 
the teeth finely pointed, those of the lower lip finer and longer than 
the upper ones. 

In woods, hedges, roadsides, and- waste places, in central and south- 
ern Europe and Eussian Asia, but scarcely extending into northern 
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Germany. Frequent in England and 
Ireland, but not in Scotland. FI. sum- 
mer, Tbe following marked varieties 
have been usually considered as species, 
but they run so much into one another 
that botanists are now disposed to unite 
them : — 

a. Small-Jlowered C. (Fig. 784, Thymus 
Nepeia, Eng. Bot. t. 1414.) Bootstock 
scarcely creeping. Leaves about half an 
inch long, nearly entire. Flowers about 
6 lines long, the cymes contracted into 
loose M'horls of about 10, the corolla half 
as long again as the calyx. On dry, 
open, sunny banks. Abundant on the 
Continent, and not uncommon in Eng- 
land. 

Fig. 784. b. Common C. [Thymus Calami nth a, 

Eng. Bot. t. 1676.) Leaves larger than 
in the last, and more toothed. Flowers nearly twice as long as the 
calyx. Intermediate between the two other varieties, and not quite so 
common as either. 

c. Wood C. [C. sylvatica, Eng. Bot. Siippl. t. 2897.) Eootstock 
more creeping. Stem taller. Leaves often 2 to 3 inches long. Cymes 
loose. Flowers showy, often an inch long,* the corolla full twice as 
long as the calyx. In woods, and under hedges, common on the Conti- 
nent, especially in the south, but not extending in Britain beyond the 
Isle of Wight. 

3. Hedge Calamint. Calamintha Clinopodium, Benth. 
(Fig. 785.) 

[Clinopodium vulgare, Eng. Bot. t. 1401. Wild Basil.) 

Eootstock shortly creeping. Stems annual, erect or ascending, 
branched, and-softly hairy, 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves stalked, ovate, 
slightly toothed, almost 2 inches long, soft and hairy. Flowers purple, 
in dense cymes, forming compact whorls or heads in the axils of the 
upper leaves, or at the ends of the branches, and surrounded by subu- 
late, hairy bracts. Calyx about 3 lines long, with subulate, hairy 
teeth, the 3 upper ones shortly united by their broad base. Tube 
of the corolla rather longer than the calyx-teeth. 
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Under hedges, and on the borders 
of woods, throughout Europe and Rus- 
sian Asia, except the extreme north. 
Kather frequent in England, and south- 
ern Scotland, rare in Ireland. FI, sum- 
mer. 



VII. NEPETA. NEPETA. 

Creeping or erect herbs, witli flowers usually blue, in axillary \^horl8 
or terminal spikes. Calyx tubular, 15-ribbed, its mouth oblique and 
5-toothed, the upper teeth usually the longest. Corolla with a rather 
long tube, the throat enlarged ; the upper lip erect, .slightly concav^e, 
notched or 2-lol)ed ; the Iowut lip spreading and 3-lobed. Stamens 4, 
in pairs under the upper lip, the ui)per or inner pair the longest. 

An extensive European and Asiatic genus, the great centre of which 
is in western Asia. With a few other exotic genera, it forms a tribe 
among Lahiaie^ known as well by the ribs of the calyx always 15, not 
13 as in Calamint, nor 10 or 5 as in the generality of Labiates, as by 
the stamens, of w hich the upper or central pair project above the outer 
ones, whilst in most Labiates the outer ones project above the inner. 
Stem creeping or prostrate. Flowers axillary .... 1. Oround-Ivi/ N, 
Stem tall and erect. Flowers in terminal spikes or clusters 2. Calamint N. 

The N. Nepetella, from continental Europe, and one or two eastern 
species, are occasionally cultivated in flow er-gardens. 

1. Ground-Ivy Nepeta. Nepeta Glechoma, Benth. 
(Fig. 786.) 

{Glechoma hederacea, Eng. Bot. t. 853. Ground Ivy.) 

A more or less hairy perennial, creeping and rooting at the base, 
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often to a considerablelength; tlieflower- 
ing stems shortly ascending. Leaves 
orbicular, crenate, deeply cordate at the 
base, the lower ones on rather long 
stalks. Flowers blue, from | to near an 
inch long, in axillary whorls of about 6 ; 
the tube of the corolla at least twice as 
long as the calyx. 

Under hedges, on banks, edges of 
woods, and waste places, throughout 
Europe and central and llussian Asia, 
excepting the extreme north, extending 
eastward to Japan, Very abundant in 
Britain. F7. earhy spring. 


2. Catmint n’epeta. Nepeta Cataria, Linn. (Fig. 787.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 137. Catmint.) 



Fig. 787. 


An erect, branching perennial, 2 feet 
high or more, of a pale green, or some- 
what hoary with minute down. Leaves 
stalked, ovate-cordate, pointed, and 
coarsely toothed, often whitish under- 
neath. Flowers rather small, pale blue 
or nearly white, crowned in compact 
cymes, forming short, oblong spikes at 
the ends of the branches, with frequently 
one or two clusters a little lower down. 
Calyx softly downy, nearly as long as 
the tube of the corolla. 

In hedges, on roadsides and waste 
places, throughout Europe and central 
and Kussian Asia, except the extreme 
north. Tolerably frequent in the south 
and centre of England, and in Ireland ; 
less so in the north, and rare in Scot- 
land. FI. summer, rather late. 


VIII. PRUNELLA. PEUNELLA. 

Low, branching, hairy perennials, with the flowers in whorls of 6, 
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but collected into dense tenninal heads, with broad, bract-like floral 
leaves under each whorl, and no real bracts* Calyx 2-lipped, the upper 
. lip flat, the lower deeply 2-lobed, the mouth not closed with hairs. 
Upper lip of the corolla erect, concave, short, broad, and nearly entire ; 
the lower one spreading, 3-lobed. Stamens 4, in pairs under the up- 
per lip, each filament with a small tooth below the anthers. 

A very distinct genus, containing, besides the British one, but two 
species, both natives of the continent of Europe ; one of which, P. 
grandijlora, chiefly distinguished by the large size of its flowers, is 
often cultivated in cottage-gardens. 


1. Common Prunella. Prunella vulgaris, Linn. (Pig. 788.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 961. Self-heal.) 

Stem procumbent or creeping, and 
rooting at the base, with ascending 
flowering branches, sometimes 2 or 3 
inches, rarely near a foot high. Leaves 
stalked, ovate, and nearly entire. Spikes 
of flowers at first very short but length- 
ening out to 1 or even 2 inches, w’itli a 
pair of leaves close under it. Corolla 
usually of a violet-purple, about 6 lines 
long, but varying much in size and 
depth of colour ; the upper lip bends 
over the lower one, which is scarcely 
longer, with a broad, finely toothed 
middle lobe. 

In pastures, on banks, etc., especially 
in rather moist situations, throughout 
Europe and central and Eussian Asia, 
to the Arctic regions, extending also 
over many parts of North America, penetrating into the tropical moun- 
tains of America and Asia, and reappearing in Australia. Abundant 
in Britain. FI. summer and autuvmk. In some countries it varies much 
more than in Britain, in stature and foliage, as well as in the size and 
colour of the flowers. 



IX. SKULLCAP. SCUTELLAEIA. 

Herbs (rarely shrubby in some exotic species), usually rather weak or 
straggling, with the flowers always solitary in the axil of each leaf, 
VOL. II. N 
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either all in distant axillary pairs, or, in some exotic species, forming 
terminal spikes or racemes. Calyx divided into 2 lips, both entire ; 
the upper one bearing on its back a hollow scale-like protuberance. 
Corolla with a rather long tube, and small, nearly closed lips, the 
upper one concave, the lower one 3-lobed. Stamens 4, in pairs, the 
anthers of the lower pair 1-celled. Nuts raised on a short, oblique or 
curved stalk. 

A rather large genus, widely distributed over the temperate and some 
of the warmer regions of the globe, and easily recognized, either by its 
inflorescence, calyx, stamens, or ovary and fruit. 

Stem usually 8 inches to a foot high. Flowers blue, rather large 1, Common S. 
Stem usually under 6 inches. Flowers pink, and small . . 2. Lesser S. 

Some of the Mexican or South American half-shrubby species, with 
scarlet flowers, arc occasionally cultivated in our planthouscs. 

1. Common Skullcap. Scutellaria galericulata, Linn. 
(Fig. 789.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 523 ) 

A weak, slightly downy perennial, 
with a slender, creeping rootstock, and 
slightly branched, ascending stems, 8 
inches to a foot high. Loaves nearly 
sessile, ovate-lanceolate, slightly toothed. 
Flowers nearly sessile, opposite, in axil- 
lary pairs along the greater part of the 
stem, and all turned to one side ; the 
corolla more than C lines long, of a ra- 
ther dingy blue ; the tube very slender 
below, considerably enlarged at the 
throat. 

In wet, shady, or stony places, in Eu- 
rope, northern Asia, and north-east Ame- 
rica, extending from the Himalaya and 
the Caucasus to the Arctic Circle, but 
rarer in the Mediterranean region. 
Tolerably frequent in England and Ire- 
land, less so in Scotland. FL summer. 

2. Lesser Skullcap. Scutellaria minor, Linn. (Fig. 700.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 624.) 

A very 'small, and usually more glabrous plant than the common 
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8., with slender stems, seldom 6 inches 
long. Leaves of the same shape, but 
nearly entire. Flowers shortly stalked, 
scarcely above 3 lines long, of a pale 
pink. 

In moist heaths or marshy sands, 
chiefly in western Europe, more rare in 
central Europe, extending however 
across northern Germany into Russia 
and central Asia, but neither a high 
northern, nor scarcely a Mediterranean 
plant. In Britain, chiefly in western 
England, Ireland, and south-western 
Scotland. FL summer. 



X. MELITTIS. MELITTIS, 

A genus limited to a single species, differing from the long-flowered 
Stachys chiefly by its large calyx, usually 3-lobcd, and by its axillary 
flowers. 


1. Balm Melittis. Melittis Melissophyllum, Linn. (Fig. 791.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 577, and M, gran'iijlora, t. 630.) 




An erect and slightly hairy perennial ; 
the stems nearly simple, 1 to 1^- feet 
high. Leaves stalked, heart-shaped, 
and coarsely toothed, about 2 inches 
long. Flowers pink, or variegated with 
white and purjde, in axillary whorls of 
2 to 6, shorter than the leaves. Calyx 
of a thin texture, broadly campauulate, 
w ith 3 broad, rounded lobes, of which 
the upper one is sometimes 2- or 3- 
toothed. Corolla with a broad tube, near 
an inch long ; the upper lip thrown back 
and slightly concave ; the lower lip large, 
spreading, and 3-lobed. Stamens 4, in ' 
pairs, projecting slightly from the tube. 

In woods and shady places, in tempe- 
rate and southern Europe and western 
Asia, not extending into northern Ger- 
many. In Britain, confined to a few lo- 
calities in southern and south-western England. FI. summer. 



Fig. 791 
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XI. KOREHOUffD. MARBUBIUM. 

Perennial herbs, usually cottony or woolly, with much-wrinkled 
leaves and rather small flowers in axillary whorls or clusters. Calyx 
with 6 or 10 ribs and as many equal pointed teeth. Corolla with a 
short tube ; the upper lip erect, usually notched ; the lower lip spreading 
and 3-lobed. Stamens 4, included within the tube of the corolla, all 
the anthers 2-celled. Nuts rounded at the top. 

A rather numerous genus in southern Europe and western Asia, 
readily distinguished amongst British Labiates by the included stamens, 
and in that respect allied to the extensive south European genus 
Sideritis, which however has different anthers. 

1. Common Horehound. Marrubium vnlgare, Linn. 
(Fig. 792.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 410. White Horehound.) 

Stem rather thick, a foot and a half 
high, with spreading branches, thickly 
covered with a white cottony wool. 
Leaves stalked, orbicular, soft, and much 
wrinkled. Flowers in dense whorls or 
clusters in the axil.s of the upper leaves, 
small, of a dirty w’iiite. Calyx witli 10 
small hooked teeth. Upper lip of the 
corolla narrow, erect, and 2-cleft. 

On roadsides and waste places, in 
temperate and southern Europe and 
central and Russian Asia, extending, 
northwards into Scandinavia, and now 
naturalized in several parts of America 
and other countries. Not a common 
plant in England or Ireland, and still 
more rare in Scotland, although it may 
occasionally be found in abundance at 
Fig. 792 particular localities. FI, summer and 

autumn. 


XII. STACHYS. STACEYS. 

Rather coarse, hairy herbs (or, in some exotic species, low shrubs), 
with the leaves often cordate, and flowers, in the British species, in 
whorls of 6 or more, forming terminal racemes, spikes, or heads. Calyx 
6* or 10-ribbed, with 5 nearly equal, erect or spreading, pointed teeth. 
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Corolla with the upper lip erect, concave, and entire ; the lower lip 
longer, spreading, 3-lohed, the lateral lobes often reflexed. Stamens 4, 
in pairs under the upper lip. Nuts smooth, rounded at the top. 

A numerous genus, spread over nearly the whole world, but within 


the tropics limited to mountain districts. 

Erect perennials, 1 to 3 feet high. 

^ Plant thickly covered witli a wliite silky wool. Flowers nu- 
merous, in crowded wdiorls 2. Downy S. 

Plant green, more or less hairy. 

Flowers many in each whorl, forming a close, oblong ter- 
minal spike. Leaves mostly radical 1, Betony S. 

Flowers 6 to 1 0 in each whorl, forming a long, loose ter- 
minal spike. Stem leafy. 

Lower leaves long-stalked, ovate, deeply cordate . . 3. Hedge S. 
Leaves short-stalked or sessile, oblong or lanceolate, 

scarcely cordate 4. Marsh S. 

Low, weak, or spreading annual, with small flowers .... 5. Field S. 


The S. annua (Eng. Bot. Snppl. t. 2069), a low, erect, south Euro- 
pean annual, with yellow flowers the size of those of the marsh S., has 
been inserted in some British Floras, probably from having appeared 
among the w'eeds in some cornfield. The S. coccinea, from Mexico, with 
red flowers, and a few other exotic species, are occasionally cultivated 
in flower-gardens. 

1. Betony Stachys. Stachys Betonica, Benth. (Fig, 793.) 

{Befonica ojjivinalis, Eng. Bot. t, 1142. Betony.) 

A perennial, 1 to 2 feet high, more or 
less downy or hairy, but not woolly. 

Leaves mostly radical, oblong, coarsely 
crenate and cordate at the base ; the 
upper ones few and distant, on .short 
stalks or quite sessile, narrower and not 
cordate. Flowers in several dense w^horls, 
collected in a close terminal, oblong 
head or spike, with an ovate or lanceolate 
bract under each calyx. Calyx- teeth 
erect,* very pointed, almost prickly. 

Tube of the corolla considerably longer 
than the calyx; tlie upper lip ovate, 
erect, and slightly concave, about the 
length of the lower one. Anther-cells 
more distinct and less divergent than in 
the rest of the genus, or almost parallel. 

In woods and thickets, all over Europe 
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and Eussian Asia, except tlie extreme north. Abundant in England, 
extending into the southern counties of Scotland, very rare in southern 
Ireland. FI. summer. Many botanists retain for this and a few exotic 
species the Linnajan genus Betonica. 


2. Downy Stachys. Stachys germanica, Liiin, (Eig. 794.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 829. Woundwort.) 



poared occasionally in some 
haps not really indigenous. 


An erect, branching perennial, 1 to 
3 feet high, remarkable for the long, 
wliitisli, silky hairs which cover its stem 
and leaves, and especially the upper ])or- 
tion of the plant and the calyxes. Leaves 
shortly stalked, oblong-ovate or lanceo- 
late, slightly cordate at the base, soft 
and silky. Flowers numerous, in dense 
whorls or clusters, all distinct, the lower 
ones sometimes rather distant, but all 
forming a long terminal spike, with nu- 
merous small, narrow bracts, close under 
the flowers. Calyx-teeth often almost 
prickly. Corolla tube shorter than the 
calyx, the upper lip very silky outside. 

In waste places, and on roadsides ; 
very common in central and southern 
Europe and western Asia, where it is 
very variable. In Britain, it has ap- 
limestone districts of England, but is per- 
Fl. summer. 


3. Hedge Stachys. Stachys sylvatica, Linn. (Fig. 795.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 416.) 

A green, coarsely hairy perennial, with a disagreeable smell ; the 
rootstock emitting short, thick, creeping scions ; the stem stout, erect, 
and branching, 2 to 4 feet high. Leaves all stalked, rather large, 
ovate, cordate and crenate. Flowers in whorls of 0 to 10, distant from 
each other, forming long terminal spikes, without any bracts except 
the floral leaves. Calyx-teeth spreading and pointed, but not prickly. 
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Corolla of a dark reddish-purple, the 
tube longer than the calyx, the lower 
lip variegated with white on the upper 
side. 

In ditches, on shady banka, and the 
edges of woods, throughout Europe and 
Eussian Asia, from the Caucasus and 
Altai to tlie Arctic Circle. Very abun- 
dant all over Britain. FI. summer. 



4, Marsh Stachys. Stachys palustris, Linn, (Fig. 796.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1G75.) 

Eesembles the wood S. in its creeping 
rootstock and tall, stout stems, but the 
hairs are shorter and not so coarse, tlie 
smell is not so bad, and the leaves are 
much narrower ; they are very shortly 
stalked, oblong or lanceolate, slightly 
cordate at the base, 2 to 4 inches long. 

Flowers of a pale bluish-purple, in 
whorls of 6 or 8, forming shorter and 
more crowded spikes than in the wood S. ; 
the calyx-teeth long and pointed, but 
not prickly. Corolla-tube rather shorter, 
with a broader and somewhat shorter 
lower lip than in the tcood S. 

In ditches, and on moist banks, in 
Europe, Eussian Asia, and northern 
America, generally a more northern 
plant than the toood S. Abundant in 
Britain. FI. summer and autumn. A 

variety with rather broader and longer-stalked lea.vcs, and a rather 
longer tube to the corolla, has been distinguished under the name of 



Fig. 796. 
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8. amhigua (Eng. Bot. t. 2089), but it appears to be connected with 
the common form by too close a chain of intermediates to be separable 
from it. 


5. Field Staohys. Stachys arvensis, Linn. (Eig. 797.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1154) 



A slender, hairy annual, very different 
in aspect from the preceding species ; 
the stems branched, decumbent or slight- 
ly ascending, from an inch or two to 
nearly a foot long. Leaves small, ovate, 
scarcely cordate. Flow'ers small, of a 
pale purple, in whorls of 2 to 6 or 8, 
forming loose, leafy spikes. Calyx-teetli 
as long as its tube. Corolla scarcely' 
longer than the calyx. 

In lields and waste places, spread 
over Europe and Eussian Asia, except 
the extreme north, and carried out with 
our crops even to tropical countries. 
Common in England, but appears only 
occasionally in Ireland and Scotland. 
FI. the whole season. 


XIII. QALEOPSIB. GALEOrSIS. 

Erect or slightly decumbent annuals, wdth spreading branches, and 
flow'ers in dense whorls in the upper axils or at the summit of tlie 
branches. Calyx nearly regular, with 5 pointed teeth. Corolla with 
a tube longer than the calyx ; the upper lip erect, concave and entire 
or slightly notched ; the lower spreading and 3-lobed. Stamens 4, in 
pairs ; the cells of the anthers opening by a transverse slit, bordered 
w'ith hairs. 

A small genus, consisting of European and north Asiatic weeds of 
cultivation, distinguished from Stachys chiefly by the anthers. 


Hairs of the plant short and soft. Calyx-teeth not longer than 
the tube. Stem not swollen under the nodes. 

Flowers purple 1. Jled 0. 

Flowers yellow 2. Downy O. 

Hairs of the plant long and stiff. Culyx-teeth long and almost 

prickly. Stem swollen under the nodes 3. Common 0. 
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1. Bed Galeopsis. Galeopsis Ladanum, Linn. (Fig. 798.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 884.) 

An annual, seldom above 8 or 9 inches 
high, with very spreading, almost de- 
cumbent branches, and covered with a 
very short, soft down. Leaves shortly 
stalked, narrow-ovate or lanceolate, 
coarsely toothed. Flowers purple, 6 to 
10 together, in dense whorls in the upper 
axils, the upper ones forming a terminal 
head. Calyx-teeth usually very pointed, 
but shorter and less prickly than in the 
common G. ; the tube of the corolla con- 
siderably longer than the calyx. 

Ill cultivated and waste places, all over 
Europe and Eussian and western Asia. 

Frequent in southern England, decreas- 
ing northward and eastward, but occurs 
also in Ireland. FI. summer and autumn. 

It varies much in the breadth of the leaf. Fig, 798. 

from ovate to nearly linear j in the de- 
gree of hairiness, and in the size of the flower. 



2. Downy Galeopsis. Galeopsis ochrolenca, Lam. 
(Fig. 799.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 2353.) 


Very much like the red G., but more 
densely covered with soft, almost silky 
hairs, which givethe upper part a whitish 
hue, and the flowers are more numerous, 
considerably larger, often above an inch 
long, and of a pale yellow colour. 

In cultivated and waste places, in tem- 
perate Europe, from Spain to Scandi- 
navia, and eastward to south Bussia. 
Very local in Britain, and chiefly, if not 
exclusively, in the north of England. 
FI. summer and autumn. It is very 
doubtful whether it be more than a va- 
riety of the red G., and it is even said 
that the one has been raised from the 
seeds of the other. 



Fig. 799. 
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8. Common Galeopsis. Galeopsis TetraMt, Linn. 

(Fig. 800.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 207. Hemp-Nettle.) 

A coarse annual, 1 to 2 feet higli or 
even more, altliough sometimes very 
dwarf, with a few spreading branches, 
green, with stiff, spreading hairs, and 
the stems swollen under the nodes. 
Leaves stalked, ovate, very pointed, and 
coarsely toothed. Flowers numerous, 
in close whorls in the axils of the upper 
leaves. Calyx-teeth long and almost 
prickly. Corolla, in the common variety, 
pale-puVplish or white, exceedingly va- 
riable in size, sometimes not longer than 
the calycine teeth, moref requently twice 
that length, and sometimes much longer. 

In cultivated and waste places, and 
occasionally also in woods, extending all 
over Europe and Russian Asia. Fre- 
quent in Britain. FI. summer and an- 
Fig. 800. tumn. The variegated G. {G. versicolor, 

Eng. Bot. t. 667) is a marked variety, 
often considered as a distinct species. It is usually a larger plant, and 
the flowers are also larger, and yellow, with a purple spot on the lou’cr 
lip ; but in this, as in the purple variety, the size of the flower is very 
variable, and in some localities the two pass gradually one into the other. 


XIV. BALLOTA. BALLOTA. 

This genus, closely allied to the shorter-flowered Stachyses, differs 
chiefly in the the calyx, which is enlarged at the top, so as to bo nearly 
funnel-shaped, and, in several exotic species, has 10 or even more teeth. 
The corolla, stamens, and nuts are nearly as in Stachys. 

The exotic species belong almost exclusively to the Mediterranean 
region, and western Asia. 

1. Black Ballota. BaHota nigra, Linn. (Fig. 801.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 46. B.fostida and B. ruderalis, Bab. Man. Black 
Horehound.) 

A coarse, erect, hairy, branching perennial, 2 to 3 feet high, softly 
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hairy all orer, with a strong, disagree- 
able smell. Leaves stalked, ovate or 
cordate, coarsely toothed. Flowers in 
dense axillary clusters, often slightly 
stalked, and turned to one side, assum- 
ing less the appearance of whorls than 
in Stacliys, usually shorter than the floral 
leaves, and accompanied by a number of 
stiff, linear bracts. Calyx 4 or 5 lines 
long, green or purplish, with 10 promi- 
nent ribs, and 5 broadly ovate teeth, 
each terminating in a fine, stiff point. 
Corolla purplish, with an oblong or oval, 
concave and somewhat arched upper lip, 
scarcely shorter than the 3-lobed, spread- 
ing lower lij). 

On roadsides, under hedges, and in 
waste places, throughout Europe and 
Jtuasian Asia. In Britain it extends 



Fig. 801. 


over England, Ireland, and the south of Scotland. FI. summer and 
autumn. It varies considerably in the precise form of the teeth of the 
calyx, and in the length of their point. 


XY. LEONURUS. LEONUEUS. 

Erect herbs, with leaves more or less lobed, and rather small flowers 
in close axillary whorls, forming long, terminal, leafy spikes. Calyx 
with 5 prominent ribs, and 5 equal, spreading, almost prickly teeth. 
Corolla with a rather short tube ; the upper lip erect, concave, and 
entire ; the lower spreading, and 3-lobed. Stamens 4, in pairs. Nuts 
flat, and angular at the top. 

A small genus, containing a few European and Asiatic species, dif- 
fering from Stachys chiefly in the shape of the nuts, which is the same 
as in Lamium. 

1. Motherwort Leonurus. Leonurus Cardiaca, Linn. 
(Pig. 802.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 286. Motherwort. 

A tall, coarse, stiff, slightly hairy or downy perennial, 2 to 4 feet 
high. Leaves stalked, the low er ones broad, deeply and irregularly 
cut into 6 or 7 coarsely toothed lobes ; the floral leaves narrow, 6-lobed 
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or nearly entire, their stalks as long as 
the flowers. Flowers 6 to 16 together, 
in close axillary whorls, forming a long, 
interrupted, terminal, leafy spike. Calyx- 
teeth almost prickly. Corolla pink or 
nearly white, like that of a Siachys, with 
a rather short tube, and very hairy 
upper lip. 

In waste places, hedges, on roadsides, 
etc., in Europe and central and Eussian 
Asia ; not extending, however, far to the 
northward. Indicated in several parts 
of England and southern Scotland, but 
with considerable doubts as to its being 
really indigenous. FI. end of summer. 


XVL LAMIUM. LAMIUM. 

Hairy herbs, either annual or perennial, decumbent at the base ; the 
lower leaves always stalked, ovate or orbicular, and toothed ; the flowers 
in close axillary whorls, or the upper ones in a leafy head. Calyx as in 
Stachys. Corolla-tube slender at the base, much enlarged at the 
throat ; the upper lip erect or arched, slightly concave, entire or slightly 
notched ; the lower spreading, with a broad middle lobe ; the two 
lateral ones either smaller and pointed, or more often reduced to a 
small tooth. Anthers hairy in all the British species except the 
yellow L. 

A genus of several species, chiefly south European or central Asiatic, 
generally distinguished either by the long, arched upper lip, or by the 
smallness of the lateral lobes of the lower lip of the corolla. 

Annuals, with small flowers, in few, nearly terminal, leafy whorls. 


Floral leaves sessile, orbicular, obtusely crenate .... 1. Jlenhit L. 

Floral leaves shortly stalked, ovate, often pointed ... 2. JRed L. 

Perennials, with rather large flowers in axillary whorls. 

Flowers white 3. White L. 

Flowers red 4. Spotted L. 

Flowers yellow 5. Yellow L. ' 
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1. Henbit Lamium. Laminin amplexicaule, Linn. 
(Fig. 803.) 

(Eng. 770. Henhit.) 

A low, decumbent, much branched 
annual, a few inches, or, when very 
luxuriant, near a foot long. Lower leaves 
small, orbicular, on long stalks; the floral 
ones closely sessile, broadly orbicular, 
and deeply crenate or cut. The flowers 
form 1, 2, or 3 compact whorls. Calyx 
softly hairy, with short teeth. Corolla 
about half an inch long, of a purplisli- 
red, with a slender tube ; the lateral 
teeth of the lower lip scarcely perceptible. 

In cultivated and waste places, through- 
out Europe and central and Russian 
Asia, except the extreme north. Ex- 
tending all over Britain. FI. the whole 
season. A variety with rather longer teeth 
to the calyx, and more distinct lateral Tig. 803, 

teeth to the lower lip of the corolla, is 

occasionally found mixed with the common one, especially in the more 
northern localities, and has been distinguished as a species, under the 
name of L. intermednm (Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2914). 

2. Red Lamium. Lamium purpureum, Linn. (Fig. 804.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 769.) 

A spreading annual, like the henhit L., 
and the lower leaves are likewise small 
and orbicular, on long stalks; but the 
upper leaves, even the floral ones, are all 
shortly stalked, and oafflie, heart-shaped, 
or triangular, often ^inted, and, in the 
common variety, less deeply toothed. 

Calyx- teeth fine, and spreading. Corolla 
of a purplish-red, shorter than in the 
henbit i., with a broader, more open 
tube, and a more hairy upper lip; the 
lower lip with a short, fine tooth on each 
side. 

In cultivated and waste places, through- 
out Europe and western Asia, except 
the extreme north. In Britain, more 
common than the especially as 

a garden weed. FI. tha whole season. 




Fig. 804. 
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A variety with the upper leaves deeply cut, which occurs occasioually 
in western Europe, and has been found also in England and Scot- 
land, has been described as a species, under the name of L. incisnm 
(Eng. Bot. 1. 1933). 

3. White Lamium. Lamium album, Linn. (Fig. 805.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 768. Dead-Nettle.) 

A rather coarse, hairy perennial, with 
a shortly creeping stock, and decumbent 
or ascending, branching stems, seldom 
above a foot high. Leaves stalked, 
coarsely crenate. Flowers pure white, 
in close axillary whorls of 6 to 10 or 
more. Calyx-teeth long, fine and spread- 
ing. Tube of the corolla curved up- 
wards, and longer than the calyx, with 
an oblique contraction near the base, 
corresponding with a ring of hairs in- 
side ; the upper lip long and arched ; the 
lateral lobes of the lower one slightly 
prominent, with a long, fine tooth. 

Under hedges, on banks, and waste 
places, throughout Europe and Eussian 
Asia, except the extreme north. Ex- 
tends all over Britain, although becom- 
Fig. 805. ing rare in the Scotch Highlands. FI. 

the whole season. The leaves are occa- 
sionally marked by a white line or spot in the centre, but less fre- 
quently so than in the following species. 

4. Spotted Lamium. Lamium maculatum, Linn. 

(Fig. 806.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 2550.) 

Closely resembles the white L. in every respect except in the colour 
of the flower, which is purple-red instead of white, and in the ring 
of hairs in the tube of the corolla, which is transverse instead of ob- 
lique. The leaves are also more frequently marked in the centre 
with a broad white line or spot. It is still very doubtful whether it 
may not be a mere variety of the white L., with which I had formerly 
united it. 
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With nearly the same geographical 
range as the white X., it is, however, 
rather more southern. In Britain it is 
rare, and perhaps only intrSduecd, as it 
has been long cultivated in cottage gar- 
dens, and spreads readily by its offsets. 
Fh summer. 



5. Yellow Lamium. Lamium Galeobdolon, Crantz. 
(Fig. 807.) 

[Galeohdolon luteum, Eng. Bot. t. 787. Archangel.) 


Stock perennial as in the last two, but 
the stems are longer and less branched, 
often a foot and a half high. Leaves 
stalked, ovate, toothed, but scarcely cor- 
date. Flowers bright yellow, in dense 
axillary whorls ; the calyx-teeth short ; 
the tube of the corolla scarcely longer 
than the calyx; the upper lip long and 
arched ; the lateral lobes of the lower 
lip narrow, but not much smaller than 
the central one. Anthers glabrous as 
in some exotic species, not hairy as in 
the other British ones. 

In woods and shady places, in Europe 
and western Asia, extending northwards 
into southern Scandinavia. Not un- 
common in England and Ireland, but 
rare, if really indigenous, in Scotland. 
FI. spring and early summer. 



Fig. 807. 
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XYII. QERMANDBR. TEUCBIITM. 

Herbs or undershrubs, varying much in habit ; the flowers few in each 
whorl, usually turned to one side. Calyx of 5 teeth, often arranged in 
two lips. Corolla apparently witliout an upper lip ; the 2 upper lobes 
forming 2 small teeth, one on each side of the base of the lower lip, 
which has thus 5 lobes, the middle one large and concave. Stamens 4, 
protruding between the two upper teeth of the corolla. 

A numerous genus, spread over all parts of the world, and always 
known by the shape of the corolla. 


Flowers aU axillary. Calyx-teeth nearly equal 2. Water Q. 

Flowers in terminal one-sided spikes or racemes. 

Flowers pale-yellow, 2 to each whorl. Calyx with 1 broad 

and 4 small teeth 1. Wood Q, 

Flowers purple-red, 4 to Gin each whorl. Calyx -tetith nearly 

equal 8. Wall G. 


1. Wood Germander. Teucrium Scorodonia, Linn. 
(Fig. 808.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 1543. Wood Sar/e.) 



Fig. 808. 


Eootstock creeping, the stems as* 
cending or erect, hairy, about a foot 
high, sliglitly branched, hard and al- 
most woody at the base. Leaves stalked, 
ovate or lanceolate, coarsely toothed, 
much wrinkled, downy, and green on 
both sides. Flowers of a pale yellow, 
in pairs, w'ith a small bract under each 
pedicel, forming terminal and axillary 
one-sided-racemes. Upper tooth of the 
calyx very broad and turned back, the 
4 lower teeth small. Tube of the corolla 
slender, twice as long as the calyx ; the 
lip almost as long, with a terminal con- 
cave lobe and two small lateral teeth on 
each side. 

In woods and hedges, throughout Eu- 
rope and Bufisian Asia, except the ex- 
treme north. A^ndant in England, 
Ireland, and the greater part of Scot- 
land. FI, summer and auiutm. 
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2. Water Germander. Teucrium Scordium, Linn. (Fig. 809.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 828.) 


A low, branching perennial, procum- 
bent and rooting at the base, or emit- 
ting creeping scions, and usually co- 
vered with short, soft hairs. Leaves 
oblong, ! to 1 inch long, coarsely toothed, 
usually narrowed at the base, but larger 
and cordate in luxuriant specimens. 
Flowers of a pale purplish-red, all axil- 
lary, turned to one side, in whorls of 6 
or fewer, the pedicels very slender. 
Calyx small, with 5 nearly equal teeth. 

In wet, marshy places, generally dis- 
persed over Europe and central and 
Eussian Asia, except the extreme north. 
Eare in Britain, having been only found 
m a few localities in Ireland, and in 
Oambridge.shiro, Devonshire, and per- 
haps one or two other English counties. 



Fig. 809. 


FI. summer. 


3. Wall Germander. Teucrium Chamsedrys, Linn. 
(Fig. 810.) 


(Eng. Bot . t. 680.) 


Stock perennial, almost woody ; the 
stems rarely branched, ascending, hairy, 
0 to 8 inches high. Leaves ovate, deeply 
toothed, wedge-shaped at the base, green, 
and more or less hairy on both sides. 
Flower.s reddish-purple, in whorls of 2 
to 6, forming a short, rather loose, ter- 
minal, one-sided raceme. Calyx loosely 
tubular, with 5 almost equal, pointed 
teeth. 

On stony banks and old walls, over 
the greater part of central and southern 
Europe and western Asia, but not ex- 
tending into Scandinavia. In Britain, 
it has been found only in a few locali- 
ties, mostly on old walls or ruins, and 
may in many cases have originally es- 
caped from gardens, although now well 
established. FI. summer. 

TOL. II. 
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XVIII. BUGLE. AJUGA. 

Low herbs, with purplish-blue or yellow flowers, in close whorls in 
the upper axils, often forming terminal leafy spikes ; the corolla wither- 
ing but remaining attached after flowering. Calyx 5-cleft. Corolla 
with a distinct tube ; the upper lip very short, erect, and entire or 
nearly so ; the lower lip longer and spreading, as in Germander. Sta- 
mens in pairs, projecting beyond the upper lip or tooth of the corolla. 
Nuts rough or wrinkled. 

A rather extensive genus, spread over Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Australia, but unknown in America, diflbring from Germander in the 
tooth-like upper lip of the corolla, and still more in habit. 

Leaves entire or coarsely toothed. Flowers blue or ash- 
coloured. 

Plant glabrous or slightly hairy, with creeping scions . . 1. Creeping B. 

Plant very hairy, without creeping scions 2. Erect B. 

Leaves deeply divided into linear lobes. Flowers yellow . . 13. Yelloto B. 


1. Creeping Bugle. Ajuga reptans, Linn, (Fig. 811.) 

(Eng. Lot. t, 489, and A, alphia, Eng. Bot. t. 477.) 



Fig. 811. 


The whole jilant is glabrous, or with a 
few hairs chiefly amongst the flowers. 
The short stock emits creeping scions 
and a tuft of radical leaves, which are 
obovate, 1 to 2 inches long, entire or 
broadly crenate, and narrowed into a 
stalk nearly as long as the leaf. Flower- 
ing stems erect, often only 2 or 3 inches, 
rarely near a foot high, with short, ovate 
or obovate, nearly sessile leaves ; the 
upper ones often coloured, small, and 
bract-like. Flowers in close whorls in 
the axils of nearly all the leaves; the 
upper ones forming a cylindrical leafy 
spike. Corolla blue, or rarely flesh- 
colour or white, vith the tube much 
longer than the calyx. 

In pastures and woods, throughout 
Europe and western Asia, except the 


extreme north. Abundant in Britain. M. spring and early summer. 


2. Erect Bugle. Ajuga genevensis, Linn. (Fig. 812.) 

{A. pyramidalis, Eng. Bot. t. 1270.) 

Much like ihc creeping Ji., but has no creeping scions, and is much 
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more hairy ; the stock has a tuft of ra- 
ther large, spreading radical leaves, and [ f|\ - 

one or more erect or ascending flowering t ( \ 

stems, with the leaves often coarsely 
toothed. Calyx very hairy. Floral 
leaves in the pyramidal variety, the only 
one found in Britain, broadly ovate, 
longer than the flowers, and crowded 
with them in a pyramidal or quadran- 
gular leafy spike. 

The species has a very wide range 
over Europe, and central and Bussian 
Asia, to the Himalayas and Chijia, al- 
though not an Arctic plant. The pyra- 
midal variety, common in northern Eu- 
rope and the great mountairuranges of 
central Europe, is the only British form ; 
it occurs but rarely in the Scotch High- 
lands, and has been found by Mr. P. 

Moore in the great island of Arran, off 
the coast of Ireland. FI. early simmer. This variety is usually dis- 
tinguished as a species, but its peculiarities appear to be owing to 
station, and it is never more marked than in recently burnt pastures. 



3. Yellow Bugle. Ajuga Chameepitys, Schreb. (Fig. 813.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 77.) 


A low, much branched, hairy annual. 
Leaves mucli crowded, and deeply di- 
vided into 3 linear lobes ; the lateral ones 
sometimes again divided. Flowers yel- 
low, in axillary pairs, always shorter 
than the leaves. 

In dry, cultivated, and waste stony 
l)laces, roadsides, etc., chiefly in lime- 
stone soils, in central and southern Eu- 
rope and western Asia, extending north- 
M'ards over the greater part of Ger- 
many. In Britain, limited to some of 
the south-eastern or eastern counties 
of England. FI. the whole season. 
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LVL THE VERVEIN FAMILY, VERBENACE^. 

Herbs, shrubs, or trees, with opposite or rarely alternate leaves. 
Flowers of Labiates^ except that the ovary is entire, with the 
style proceeding from the top. Fruit dry or succulent, usually 
shorter than the persistent calyx, 2- or 4.celled, with 1 seed in 
each cell. 

A large family, chiefly, American or from the warmer regions of Asia 
and Africa. Besides the numerous cultivated species of Vervein, 
several exotic genera, such as Lantana, Vitex, etc., are familiar to our 
gardeners. 


I. VERVEIN. VEEBENA. 

Herbs or rarely shrubs, with opposite stem-leaves, and alternate 
flowers in terminal spikes. Calyx 5-toothed. Corolla with a distinct 
tube, and a rather unequally 5-cleft, spreading limb. Stamens 4, or 
rarely only 2, included -in the tube. Fruit enclosed in the calyx, divi- 
ding into 4 one-seeded nuts. 

A genus confined in Europe to one or two species, but comprising 
numerous American ones, which have been still more multiplied in our 
gardens by the more or less permanent varieties or races produced by 
cultivation. 

1, Common Vervein. Verbena ofificinalis, Linn. (Fig. 814.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 767.) 

A nearly glabrous, erect perennial, 
1 to 2 feet high, with long, spreading, 
wiry branches. Lower leaves obovate 
or oblong, stalked, and coarsely toothed 
or cut ; the upper ones few, sessile, and 
lanceolate. Flowers very small, in long, 
slender spikes, the lower ones becoming 
distant as the spike lengthens, each one 
sessile in the axil of a small bract. 

On roadsides and in waste places, in 
central and southern Europe and Asia, 
extending northwards into southern 
Sweden. Frequent in the southern 
counties of England, rare in the north 
and in Ireland, and almost unknown in 
Scotland. FI. sumvicrand autumn. 
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LVII. PLUMBAGO FAMILY. PLUMBAGINEJl. 

Herbs, or rarely undersliriibs, usually hard and stiff; the 
leaves mostly or entirely radical ; the flowers in terminal heads, 
spikes, or panicles. Calyx tubular, often enlarged and petal-like 
at the top. Corolla of 5 petals, often united at the base. Sta- 
mens 5, inserted at the base of the corolla or between the petals. 
Ovary single, with one cell, and a single, suspended ovule, but 
bearing 5 styles, cither quite distinct or united below the middle. 
Capsule either indeliiscent or opening irregularly, and enclosing 
a single seed. 

A small family, extending over most parts of the world, but chiefly 
within the influence of the sea air, or occasionally on high mountains. 
Besides the two Briti.sh genera, some species of Plumbago or Lead- 
wort (which gives its name to the family) arc cultivated as ornamental 
plants in our gardens. 

Flowers in terminal panicles or spikes. Styles glabrous , . 1. Statici!. 

Flowers in globidar heads. Styles haiiy at the base . . . 2. TiinirT, 


I. STATICS. STATICE. 

Flowers solitary or tw'o or throe together, in little spikelets within 2 
bracts, these spikelets forming one-sided spikes, arranged either in a 
dichotomous or trichotomous panicle, or, in some exotic species, form- 
ing a single spike. Calyx more or less expanded at the top into a dry, 
membranous, coloured, and slightly 5-lobed limb, each lobe traversed 
by a green or dark nerve. Petals slightly united at the base, the sta- 
mens inserted at their point of union. Styles glabrous. 

The geographical range is the same as that of the family, of which 
this genus includes the great majority of species. 

Loaves usually several inches long, the veins pinnate (when 


visible). Panicle very spreading and corymbose . . 1. Common S. 
Loaves usually not above an inch, with 1 or 8 ribs, and no 
pinnate veins. Panicle elongated, usually one-sided. 

Branches all or nearly all flowering 2. Rock S. 

Short, flowerlosB, intricate branches very numerous . .3. Matted S. 


Several exotic species are occasionally cultivated in our flower-gar- 
dens or plauthouses. 
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1. Common Statice. Statice Limonium, Linn. (Eig. 815.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 102. Sea Lavender.) 

Stock short and thick, with tufts of 
radical leaves from 2 to 5 or G inches 
long, obovate or oblong, quite entire, 
glabrous, and narrowed at the base into 
a long stalk; the midrib is alone pro- 
minent when fresh, but when dry the 
lateral reticulate veins branching from it 
distinctly appear. Elower-stera erect, 
leafless, G inches to a foot or even more 
high, repeatedly forked, so as to form a 
broad corymbose panicle, with a mem- 
branous bract at each division. Elowers 
numerous, in short, rather loose s])ike8 
at the end of the branches, with a green 
bract, coloured at tlie edge, under each 
flower. Calyx green at the base, dry, 
scarious, and of a pale purple in its up- 
per part, with 5 short, broad teeth, 
which are often slightly toothed or 
jagged. Petals of a bluish purple, at 
the time of flowering rather longer than the calyx, but the latter be- 
comes subsequently much enlarged, so as to assume the appearance of 
a corolla concealing the real one. 

In maritime sands and salt-marshes, on the coasts of western Eu- 
rope, the Mediterranean, and western Asia, and apparently the same 
species on the South American and Californian sea- shore. Erequent 
ou the coasts of England and Ireland, very local on those of Scotland. 
FI. summer and autumn. A small variety, with less compact spikes, 
has been described as a species, under the name of S, hakusiensis {S. 
rarijlora, Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2917). It grows in the same situations, 
and is often very difficult to distinguish, even as a variety. 

2. Rock Statice. Statice auricul 80 folia, Vahl. (Eig. 816.) 

(S, hinervosa, Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2003. S. Jhdartii and S. occlden- 
talis, Bab. Man.) 

Resembles in many respects the common S., but the tufted stock is 
more branched and compact. The leaves arc mucli smaller, usually 
scarcely one inch, and rarely two inches long, with sliorter stalks, and, 
when dry, often show a lateral nerve ou each side of the midrib, but 
never any diverging veins. Stems about G to 10 inches high. Spikes 
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more compact, with rather larger flowers 
than in the common S., but the spikes 
themselves are fewer and more distant, 
forming an elongated, not a corymbose 
panicle. The bracts are greener and 
longer. 

On dry, rocky, maritime banks, or 
more rarely in sands, on the shores of 
western Europe, penetrating also far 
along the Mediterranean. In Britain, 
it extends up the west coast to Wigton- 
shire, but not beyond Lincolnshire on 
the east coast, and occurs in Ireland. 
FI. summer. 



3. Matted Statioe. Statice reticulata, Linn. (Fig, 817.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 328.) 


This is a still smaller plant than the 
last, with leaves often not more than 
0 lines long ; the lower branches of the 
panicle numerous, very much branched, 
and usually without flowers, whilst the 
central ones bear numerous short spikes 
of small flowers, with the bracts white 
and scarious nearly from the base. 

In maritime sands, all round the Me- 
diterranean and in western Asia, ex- 
tending more sparingly up the west 
coast of France. In Britain, only in the 
counties of Norfolk, Cambridge, and 
Lincoln, FI. summer. 



Fig. 817. 


II. THRIFT. ARMERIA. 

Flowers in a terminal, globular head, intermixed with scarious scales, 
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of which the outer ones form a kind of involucre, and the two outer- 
most of all are lengthened below their insertion into appendages forming 
a sheath round the upper part of the peduncle. Calyx usually drier 
and more scarious than in Statice, the petals scarcefy united at their 
very base, and the styles hairy in the lower part, 

A genus of very few species, separated from Siaiice chiefly on ac- 
count of their inflorescence, which gives them a peculiar habit. 

Leaves narrow- linear, 1-ncrvcd. Teeth of the calyx short . . 1. Common T, 

Leaves lanceolate-linear, 3- or 5-nervcd, Teeth of the calyx long 

and fine 2. Plantain T, 


1. Common Thrift. Armeria vulgaris, Willd. (Fig. 818.) 

{Statice Armenia, Eng. Bot. t. 220. A. maritima, Brit. FI.) 

The stock forms perennial tufts, with 
numerous radical leaves, all narrow- 
linear, entire, with a single prominent 
midrib. Flowering stems simple and 
leafless, glabrous or shortly downy, 3 or 
4 inches to twice that height, each bear- 
ing a globular head of pink or some- 
times white flowers ; the petal-like bor- 
der of the calyx crowned by 5 very short, 
slender teeth. 

On muddy or sandy sea-shores, and 
on maritime rocks, in the northern he- 
misphere, from the Arctic regions to 
near the tro])ics, reappearing in the 
southern hemispliere beyond the tropics, 
and also at considerable elevations in 
Fig. 818. liigh mountain-chains of Europe and 

Asia. Abundant on our British coasts 
and on the tops of some of the Scotch mountains. M, summer. 

2. Plantain Thrift. Armeria plantaginea, Willd. 

(Fig. 819.) 

(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2928.) 

Very near the last, and perhaps one of its numerous forms, but the 
leaves are much broader, usually marked with 3 or 6 parallel nerves, 
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the flower-stalk is often a foot high or 
more, and the slender teeth of the calyx 
are much longer than in the common T. 

On sandy heaths and wastes, in west- 
ern Europe, extending northward to 
the English Channel and eastward to 
the Rhine. In our flora only in the 
Channel Islands. jPY. summer. 



Fig. 819. 


LVIII. PLANTAIN FAMILY. PLANTAGINE^. 

Herbs, with radical, tufted or spreading leaves, and leafless 
flower-stalks, bearing a simple spike or a single terminal flower 
(the stem in some exotic species becoming elongated, branched, 
and leafy). Sepals 4. Corolla small, scarious, with an ovate or 
cylindrical tube, and 4 spreading lobes. Stamens 4, alternating 
with the lobes of the corolla, and usually very long. Ovary 1-, 2-, 
or 4-celled, with one or more ovules in each cell, and terminating 
in a long, simple style. Capsule opening transversely or iude- 
hiscent. 

A small Order, widely spread over the globe, but most abundant in 


the temperate regions j^f the old world. 

Flowers hermaphrodite, in terminal heads or spikes . . . . 1. Plantain. 
Flowers unisexual, solitary or two together, the males stalked, 

the female sessile amongst the leaves 2. LiiaOHEL. 


I. PLANTAIN. PLANTAGO. 

Flowers hermaphrodite, in heads or spikes on a leafless peduncle. 
Capsule 2- or 4-celled, with 2 or more seeds. 

TOL. II. 


I 
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The genus comprises the whole family, with the exception of the 


single species of Littorel. 

Leaves ovate or lanceolate, strongly ribbed. 

Leaves very broad, stalked. Spike long. Capsule several- 

seeded 1. Greater P. 

Leaves ovate, almost sessile. Spike cylindrical. Capsule 

2-seeded 2. Hoary P. 

Leaves lanceolate. Spike ovoid or shortly cylindrical. 

Capsule 2-8eeded 3. Ribivort P. 

Leaves linear, entire or pinnatifid. 

Leaves entire or very slightly toothed. Ovary 2-celled . 4. Sea P. 

Leaves deeply toothed or pinnatifid. Ovary 4-celled . . 5. Buckshom P. 


1. Greater Plantain. Plantago major, Linn. (Fig. 820.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1668.) 

Eootstock short and thick. Leaves 
erect or spreading, broadly ovate, often 
4 or 6 inches long and nearly as broad, 
entire or toothed, glabrous or downy, 
marked with 7 (rarely 9 or only 6) pro- 
minent, parallel ribs, converging at the 
base into a rather long footstalk. Pe- 
duncles usually longer than the leaves, 
bearing a long, slender spike of sessile 
flowers, smaller than in the two follow- 
ing species. Sepals green in the centre,, 
scarious on the edges. Stamens longer 
than the corolla, but shorter than in the 
two following species. Capsule 2-celled, 
with from 4 to 8 seeds in each cell. 

In pastures, on roadsides, and in waste 
places, throughout Europe and llussian 
and central Asia, and has spread with 
cultivation over almost every part of the 
globe. Very abundant in Britain. FI. summer and autumn. It varies 
much in size ; the spike of flowers is seldom less than 2 inches, some- 
times as much as 6 inches, long. 

2. Hoary Plantain. Plantago media, Linn. (Fig. 821.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1669.) 

Boots took thick, almost woody, and branched as in the ribwort P. 
Leaves ovate, sessile, usually closely spreading on the ground, more or 
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less hoary with a short down, and 
marked with 6 or 7 ribs. Peduncles 
long and erect, bearing a dense cylin- 
drical spike, shorter and much thicker 
than in the greater P., but yet longer 
than in the ribwort P., varying from 1 
to near 2 inches in length. Flowers 
and capsules of the ribwort P., except 
that the 4 sepals are free, the corolla 
more silvery, and the stamens pink or 
purple. Ovary with 2 seeds in each 
cell, but they often do not all ripen, and 
the capsule has then but 3 or 2 alto- 
gether. 

In dry, close pastures, chiefly in lime- 
stone districts, in most parts of Europe 
and western Asia. Abundant in similar 
situations in England and the south of 



Fig. 821. 


Scotland, but not in Ireland. Fl.earlgsummeruind oftenagain in autumn. 


3. Ribwort Plantain. Plantago lanceolata, Linn. 
(Fig. 822.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 507. Bihieort.) 


Rootstock short, but thick and woody, 
and often much branched, bearing tufts 
of woolly hairs among the leaves. Leaves 
erect or spreading, lanceolate, varying 
much in si^ie, but usually 2 to 4 inches 
long, slightly hairy, with 3 or 5 ribs, and 
more or less tapering into a stalk at the 
base. Peduncles longer than the leaves, 
erect and angular. Spike ovoid or ob- 
long, usually 6 lines to near an inch 
long, but sometimes very small and 
globular, or, in very luiuriant specimens, 
becoming cylindrical, and exceeding an 
inch. Sepals scarious, marked with a 
prominent green rib ; the 2 lower ones 
often combined into one. Stamens 
more than twice as long as the corolla, 
with slender white filaments and yellow 
anthers. Capsule with 2 hemispherical 



Fig. 822. 


seeds attached to the partition by their inner face. 


p2 
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In meaiovfB, pastures, and waste places, with the same widely ex- 
tended geographical range as the greater P., and equally abundant in 
Britain. FI. the whole season. 


4. Sea Hantain. Plantago maritima, Linn. (Fig. 823.) 
(Eng. Bot. 1. 175.) 



Fig. 823. 


Stock often more branched than in the 
preceding species, with some long hairs 
in tufts among the leaves. Leaves nar- 
row-linear, thick and fleshy, pointed, 
entire or slightly toothed, with scarcely 
prominent ribs. Peduncles cylindrical, 
longer than the leaves. Spike cylin- 
drical, 1 to 2 inches long, not so dense 
or so thick as in the two preceding 
species. Flowers rather smaller than in 
the ribwort P. Sepals all usually dis- 
tinct. Capsules with 2 seeds only. 

On muddy sea-shores, and in salt- 
marshes, in Europe, central Asia, at the 
northern and western extremities of 
America, and in South Africa. It oc- 
curs also occasionally inland, especially 
in the principal mountain-ranges of Eu- 


rope. Frequent on the British coasts and in some of the Scotch 
Highlands. FI. late in summer^ and autumn. 


6. Buckshorn Plantain. Plantago Coronopus, Linn. 
(Fig. 824.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 892.) 

Eootstock short and thick, scarcely 
branched. Leaves spreading, in a dense 
tuft, linear or linear-lanceolate, or pin- 
natifid with linear segments, more or 
less hairy, with scarcely prominent ribs. 
Spikes cylindrical, 1 to 2 inches long. 
The flowers rather smaller than in the 
sea P.f the sepals broad and ciliate. 
Ovary with 4 cells, each with a single 
ovule, but it often happens that only 1 
or 2 in each capsule attain their ma- 
turity. 



Fig. 824. 
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In dry, stony, or sandy situations, especially near the sea, in Europe, 
north Africa, and western Asia. Common in Britain. FL summer 
and autumn. 


II. LITTOREL. LITTORELLA. 

A single species, distinguished generally from Plantain by the in- 
florescence, the monoecious flowers, and a l-seeded, indehiscent fruit. 

1. Common Littorel. Littorella lacustris, Linn. (Fig. 825.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 468.) 

The small perennial rootstock bears 
a tuft of bright green, narrow-linear, 
entire radical leaves, from 1^ to 3 inches 
long. Male peduncles radical, about an 
inch long, with a single or rarely two 
terminal flowers, and a small bract lower 
down. Sepals narrow. Corolla like 
that of a Plantain, but with small lobes. 

The stamens, which form the most con- 
spicuous part of the plant, have slender 
filaments, full half an inch long, termi- 
nated by large, ovate anthers. Female 
flowers concealed amongst the leaves, 
consisting of a sessile calyx, split into 3 
or 4 unequal sepals, enclosing a small 
ovary, with a long, thread-like style. 

Fruit a small nut. 

In mud and wet sand, on the margins Fig. 825. 

of pools, in northern Europe, extending 

far into the Arctic regions, but chiefly confined to mountains in central 
and southern Europe. Appears to be widely distributed in Britain, 
though seldom observed, for it often remains under water without 
flowering, when its leaves become longer and grass-like. FI. summer. 


LIX. PARONYCHIA FAMILY, PARONYCHIACEiB. 

Low herbs, either annual or with a perennial, sometimes woody 
stock, and annual flowering branches, usually spreading or de- 
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oumbent; opposite or rarely alternate leaves; small, scarious 
stipules (rarely deficient) ; and small, often granular flowers, in 
terminal or axillary cymes or bunches, rarely solitary. Calyx 
shortly or deeply divided into 6, rarely 4 or 3 lobes or segments. 
Petals usually none, or represented by 5 small filaments, or rarely 
as many as the sepals and inserted at their base. Stamens as many 
as the sepals, rarely fewer, inserted between the filaments or petals 
when present. Ovary and capsule 1-celled, Styles or sessile 
stigmas 2 or 3. Seeds solitary (or rarely several, on a free, cen- 
tral placenta, as in the Pink family), with a curved embryo, and 
mealy albumen. 

A small Order, widely diffused over the globe, intermediate, as it 
were, between the Pink family, next to which it was placed in the for- 
mer edition of this work, and the Amarantus family, to which it appears 
on the whole the most nearly allied, for the petals, except in Corripole, 
are reduced to small filaments which may be considered as imperfect 
stamens, or are altogether wanting, as in Amarantacece, thus placing 


them amongst Monochlamyds. 

Leaves alternate I. Corkigioljs. 

Leaves opposite. 

Calyx with a distinct ovoid or globular tube . lY. Scleeanth. 

Calyx divided almost to the base. 

Flowers green. Calyx without points II. IIerkiaey. 

Flowers wliite and scarious. Calyx with fine points . III. Illecebeum. 


I. CORRiaiOLE. COERIGIOLA. 

Annuals, with alternate leaves, and small white flowers in terminal 
cymes. Calyx of 6 divisions. Petals 5, oblong or oval. Stamens 
5. Stigmas 3, sessile. Seed solitary, in a small nut, enclosed in the 
calyx. 

Besides the British species there are two or three others in southern 
Europe, Africa, and South America, all seacoast plants. 

1. Sand Corrigiole. Corrigiola littoralis, Linn. (Fig. 820.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 668. Strapwort.) 

Stems numerous, procumbent or ascending, slightly branched, slender, 
and glabrous. Leaves liuear or oblong, obtuse, tapering at the base, 
with a minute scarious stipule on each side. Flowers crowded in little 
heads or cymes at the ends of the branches; the white, ovate or ob- 
long petals barely protruding beyond the calyx, whose divisions how- 
ever are white and petal-like on the margin, and green in the centre 
only. Nuts enclosed, when ripe, in the scarcely enlarged calyx. 
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On the sandy seashores of western and 
southern Europe, and northern Africa, 
extending sparingly into the east Me- 
diterranean region, and western Asia, 
occurring here and there more inland in 
west-central Europe. In Britain, con- 
fined to the coasts of Devon and Corn- 
wall. summer and autumn. 



Fig. 82fi. 


II. HERNZARV. HERNIARIA. 

Herbs, either annual or with a perennial stock of short duration ; 
with prostrate, much branched, annual stems ; opposite leaves ; very 
minute, scarcely visible scarious stipules ; and small, green, granular 
flowers, crowded in little axillary cymes. Calyx of 5 divisions. Sta- 
mens 6, alternating with 5 small filaments. Stigmas 2. Seed solitary 
in a thin, indehiscent capsule enclosed in the calyx. 

A genus of very few species, all growing in sandy places, chiefly 
near the sea, in southern Europe, central Asia, and Africa. 

1. Common Herniary. Herniaria glabra, Linn. (Fig. 827.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 206, and IL ciliaia, Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2857. 
liupture-wort.) 

The very much branched stems spread 
along the ground to the length of a few 
inches, and are usually crowded from 
the base with their little green flowers 
intermixed with small, obovate, or rarely 
orbicular leaves. The whole plant is 
glabrous, with the exception of a few 
usually recurved hairs at the edges of 
the leaves. 

In sandy places, in temperate and 
southern Europe and liussian Asia, ex- 
tending into Scandinavia, hut not to 
high latitudes. In Britain, it occurs in 
several counties of southern and central 
England, and in Ireland. FI. summer. 

It varies with the clusters of flowers all crowded into a leafy spike, or 
the lower ones separated by considerable intervals. 



Fig. 827. 
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III. ILLEOSBRVM. ILLECEBRUM. 

Calyx of 6 thickish white divisions, hooded at the top, with subu- 
late points. Stamens 5, alternating with 6 small filaments. Stigmas 2, 
sessile. Seed solitary, in a capsule enclosed in the calyx, but opening 
at the base in 5 or 10 valves, which remain cohering at the top. 

A. genus now reduced to a single species, but which formerly in- 
cluded several south European ones, now forming the genus Parony- 
chia. 

1. Whorled lUecebrum. Illecebnim verticillatum, Linn. 
(Fig. 828.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 895.) 

A small, glabrous, much branched 
annual, prostrate and spreading at the 
base ; the branches ascending from 1 to 
3 inches in height, eovered in their whole 
length with the shining white whorls of 
the flowers, in the axils of opposite, ob- 
ovate, green leaves. Sepals somewhat 
enlarged after flowering, but even then 
but little more than half a line long, 
green on the inner edge, but thickened 
and of a pure white on the back, with a 
fine point, giving the whole calyx a 6-ribbed form, something like the 
capsule of a Sedum. Petals, stamens, and ovary very minute. * 

In sands, and especially in sandy marshes, in central and southern 
Europe, from the west coast to the Eussian frontier. In Britain, only in 
Devonshire and Cornwall. PI. summer. 



IV. SOLBRANTH. SCLERANTHUS. 

Small, much branched herbs, with opposite, narrow leaves, con- 
nected by a narrow, transparent edge at the base ; and numerous small, 
green flowers, in crowded, terminal cymes. Calyx-tube ovoid or cam- 
panulate, the limb 5-lobed. Stamens 5, alternating with the 6 small 
filaments, fdl inserted at the top of the calyx-tube. Styles 2. Seed 
solitary in a little nut, enclosed in the somewhat hardened tube of the 
calyx. 

Besides the two British species, the genus comprises two or three 
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from soutliern Europe, closely resembling them, and perhaps mere 
varieties. 

Eoot annual. Calyx-lobes pointed \. Annual S. 

Stock perennial. Calyx-lobes obtuse, edged with white . . 2. Perennial 8. 


1. Annual Scleranth. Scleranthus annuus, Linn. (Fig. 829.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 351. Knawel.) 


A much branched, erect or spreading 
annual, 2 to 3 inclics high, glabrous or 
very slightly downy. Leaves very nar- 
row, 2 to 3 lines long. Calyx enlarged 
after flowering to about 1^ lines in 
length ; the lobes stiff, erect, narrow, 
and pointed, about equal in length to the 
tube. 

In fields and waste places, over the 
whole of Europe and western Asia, ex- 
cept the extreme north. Abundant in 
England, Ireland, and southern Scot- 
land, but scarce in the north. FI. 
all summer. 



Fig. 829. 


2. Perennial Scleranth. Scleranthus perennis, Linn. 
(Fig. 830.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 352.) 


This species so much resembles the 
annual S. that it is by some considered 
as a mere variety, but the root and tufted 
lower part of the stem will last two or 
three years. The flowering stems, 
usually about 2 inches high, are more 
rigid, the flowers more densely collected 
in terminal cymes, and the calyx is 
rather smaller, with obtuse divisions, 
bordered by a much more conspicuous 
white edging. 

With nearly the same general range 
in Europe and Asia as the annual 8., it 
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is everywhere more local. In Britain, it appears to be confined to 
eastern England. FI. all summer. 


LX. GOOSEFOOT FAMILY. CHENOPODIACEJE. 

Herbs or uudershrubs, often succulent, sometimes leafless, 
more usually with alternate or rarely opposite leaves, and no 
stipules ; the small, herbaceous flowers usually in sessile clus- 
ters, either in axillary or terminal spikes or panicles, and often 
unisexual. Perianth single, calyx-like, deeply divided into 5, or 
in some flowers fewer segments. Stamens 5, opposite the perianth- 
segments, rarely fewer. Ovary free, with a single ovule. Styles 
2 or 3, either free or united at the base. Fruit consisting of a 
single seed, enveloped in a very thin or sometimes succulent peri- 
carp, and enclosed in the persistent perianth, which is sometimes 
enlarged or altered in form. Seed usually orbicular and flattened ; 
the«mbryo curved or spirally twisted, with or without albumen. 

The Order is spread over the greater part of the world, and is ra- 
ther numerous in species, especially in maritime situations, or within 
the influence of a saline soil or atmosphere, where they sometimes, in 
combination with Artemisias, give a general grey aspect to the coun- 
try. They are not easily confounded with any other British Order, 
but approach very near to the Amaranth family, which is chiefly dis- 
tinguished by the presence of 2 or 3 small bracts under each flower, and 
by the tendency of the perianth to become scarious or coloured. 


Stem succulent and jointed, without leaves. Stamens 1 or 2 , 1. Salicorn. 

Stem leafy, not jointed. Stamens 5. 

Leaves narrow, semi-cylindrical (as thick as broad). 

Leaves rather succulent and linear, not prickly. Fruiting 
perianth not altered 2. 8u.®da. 

Leaves prickly. Fruiting perianth encircled by a scarious 
wing . 3. Saltwort. 

Leaves flat. 

Perianth mostly 5-cleft and regular, even when in fruit. 

Fruiting perianth succulent, enlarged, with prominent 

ribs or protuberances . . . . ' 5. Beet, 

Fruiting perianth scarcely enlarged, herbaceous ... 4. GoosEFOOT. 

Perianth of the male flowers 5-cleft and regular. Fruiting 
perianth (from female flowers) flat, consisting of 2 
mubh enlarged segments 6. Orache. 
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The of our gardens {^inacia oleracea), probably from west- 

ern Asia, forms a genus closely allied to Orache, but with a differently- 
shaped fruiting perianth, and i styles. One or two species Amaranth, 
belonging to the above-mentioned Amaranth family, have occasionally 
appeared amongst garden weeds in the neighbourhood of London, but 
do not appear to have anywhere established themselves in Britain. 
The same Amaranth family includes the Love-lies-bleeding and Prince's- 
feather (both species of Amarantus), the globe Amaranth (a species 
of Gomphrena), the Cock's-comb (Celosia), etc., of our gardens. 

I. SALIC ORN. SALICORNIA. 

Succulent, jointed herbs, sometimes hard and woody at the base, 
without leaves. Flowers immersed in the upper articles (or inter- 
nodes), forming terminal, succulent, cylindrical spikes, each article 
having 6 flowers, 3 in a triangle on each side. Perianth succulent, flat, 
and nearly closed at the top ; the stamens (usually 2 or only 1) pro- 
truding through the minutely 3- or 4-toothed orifice. Style included 
in the perianth, divided into 2 or 3 stigmas. Nut enclosed in the 
unchanged, succulent perianth. Seed ovoid, without albumen. Ra- 
dicle bent back over the cotyledons. 

A genus of very few species, ranging over the salt-marshes o^all 
parts of the worI.d. 

1. Common Salicorn. Salicornia herbacea, Linn. (Fig. 831.) 
(S. annua, Eng. Bot. t. 415, S. radicans, t. 1091, S.fruticosa, t. 2467, 
and S. procumbens, t. 2476. Glassioort.) 

In its simplest form this is a glabrous, 
bright green, succulent, erect annual, 
scarcely 6 inches high, with few erect 
branches, each one terminated by a spike 
of ^ to 1 incli long. When luxuriant, 
after the first flowering, branches slioot 
out from every joint or node as well as 
from the spike itself ; the lower ortes be- 
come hard, and often procumbent, and 
rooting at the nodes, and the whole 
plant will extend to a foot or more ; and 
in favourable situations a few plants will 
outlive the winter, so as to -have the 
appearance of undershrubs, but pro- 
bably do not last beyond the second 
year. 

In salt-marshes and muddy seashores. 
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tliroughout Europe and central and Eussian Asia, except the extreme 
north, as well as in many* other parts of the world. Abundant on the 
British coasts. FI. summer and autumn. 


IT. SUJEDA. SUJEDA. 

Herbs or undershrubs, with rather small, linear, semi-cylindrical, 
succulent leaves. Flowers and fruit of Goosefout, except that the em- 
bryo of the seed is coiled into a flat spire, with little or no albumen. 

A genus of very few species, ranging over the seacoasts of most parts 
of the globe, readily distinguished amongst British Chenopodiacece by 
the foliage as well as by the seed. 

Stem shrubby at the base. Styles 3 . . 1. Shrubby S. 

Stem annual, much branched, or diffuse. Stylos 2 2. Herbaceous 8. 

1. Shrubby Suseda. Suseda fruticosa, Forsk. (Fig. 832.) 

(Salsola, Eng. Bot. t. 635.) 

A branching perennial, more or less 
shrubby at the base, sometimes erect, 
and 1 to 2 feet high, sometimes low and 
spreading. Leaves numerous, linear but 
thick, nearly cylindrical, and succulent, 
3 to 6 or rarely 6 lines long, of a pale 
green. Flowers small, and solitary or 
2 or 3 together, closely sessile in the 
axils of the leaves. Styles 3, rather 
longer than the perianth. 

In maritime sands, and salt-marshes, 
all round the Mediterranean, in central 
Asia, and up the western coasts of Eu- 
rope to Holland, occurring also here and 
there in America. In Britain, very 
Fig. 832. local, and chiefly on the eastern and some 

parts of the southern coasts of England. FI. autumn, 

2. Herbaceous Suaeda. Sueeda maritima) Bumort. 

(Fig. 833.) 

{Chenopodiumit Eng. Bot. t. 633.) 

A low, much branched annual, or sometimes biennial, of a green or 
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reddish colour, seldom a foot high, and 
often not above 2 or 3 inches. Leaves 
linear and succulent as in the shruhhy S., 
but usually longer and sometimes more 
pointed ; the lower ones often an inch 
long, the upper ones 3 to 6 lines. Flowers 
small, green, and sessile, solitary or 2 or 
3 together in the axils of the leaves. 
Styles usually 2 only. 

In salt-marshes and maritime sands, 
in Europe and central Asia, extending 
northward to the shores of Scandinavia 
and the Baltic. Common all round the 
British Isles. FI. summer and autumn . 



III. SALTWORT. SALSOLA. 

Herbs, with semi-cylindrical, succulent or prickly leaves. Perianth 
regular, 6-cleft, and enclosing the fruit when ripe, as in Goosefoot and 
Suada ; but the segments have then a small appendage at the top, 
forming a horizontal, scarious wing round the perianth. Stamens 6. 
Styles 2 or 3, often combined at the base, as in Goosefoot. Embryo 
coiled into a spire, with little or no albumen, as in Suceda. 

The genus comprises a considerable number of maritime species, 
chiefly from the Mediterranean and western Asia. 


1. Prickly Saltwort. Salsola Kali, Linn. (Fig. 834.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 634.) 

A procumbent, glabrous annual, with a hard, much branched stem, 
6 inches to near a foot long. Leaves all ending in a stout prickle, the 
lowest semi-cylindrical, linear, slightly enlarged at the base; the 
uppermost shorter and broader, nearly triangular. Flowers sessile in 
the upper axils. The appendage of the perianth spreads horizontally 
over the fruit, but usually shorter than the surrounding floral leaves 
or bracts. 
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In maritime sands, and salt-marshcs, 
in Europe and western Asia, extending 
northwards to Scandinavia and the 
Baltic. Frequent on the coasts of En;;. 
land and Ireland, and in Scotland up to 
Argyle and Aberdeen. FI. summer and 
autumn. 


IT. aOOSEPOOT. CFENOPODIUM. 

Herbs, either glabrous or covered with a mealy dust ; the leaves 
flat and alternate ; the flowers small and green, in little sessile clusters, 
collected into spikes in the axils of the upper leaves, or forming large 
terminal panicles. Perianth of 5 (rarely fewer in a few flowers) equal 
segments, which enclose the ripe fruit without appendages or alteration, 
excepting a slight enlargement or thickening. Stamens 5 (rarely 
fewer). Styles 2 or 3, often connected at the base. Embryo of the 
seed curved or forming a ring round the albumen. 

The species are rather numerous, widely distributed over the globe, 
with fewer strictly maritime ones than in most other genera of the Order. 
When young they much resemble the Oraches, but as the flowering 
advances they can be always known by the want of the peculiar fruit- 
ing perianths of that genua. 

Perennial, with a thick, fleshy root, and broadly trian- 
gular, dark green leaves 9. Perennial Q. 

Annuals. Leaves green or grey. 

Leaves all quite entire. Stems procumbent. 

Plant mealy and whitish, with a nauseous smell when 

rubbed . . 1. Stinking G. 

Plant green and scentlesS . 2. Slang-seeded O. 

Leaves, at least tl)e lower ones, sinuate, or toothed, or 
lobed, or angular. 

Leaves obtusely toothed or sinuate. Plant more or 
less mealy white. 
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Plant usually erect. Upper leaves narrow and 

entire, whitish on both sides 3 . White G, 

Plant procumbent. Leaves all sinuate, green above, 
white underneath 4. Glaucous Q. 


Lower leaves broad, irregtdarly and coarsely toothed 
or lohed. Plant green (except sometimes the 
nettle-leaved G.J, 

I.owor leaves broadly cordate or truncate at the 
base. Clusters of flowers chiefly in a loose, 
terminal, leafless panicle 8. Maple-leaved O. 

Lower-leaves wedge-sljaped, or narrowed at the 
base. Clusters of flowers in axillary spikes, 
or in a short, terminal, leafy panicle. 

Axillary spikes erect, simple or but little branched. 


Seeds horizontal .... 6. Upright G. 

Seeds vertical 5. Bed G. 

Axillary spikes forked into sjircading cymes . . 7. Nettle-leaved G, 


1. Stinking Goosefoot. Chenopodium Vulvaria, Linn. 
(Fig. 835.) 

( C. olidum, Eng. Bot. t. 1034.) 

A procumbent or spreading, much- 
branched annual, seldom a foot long, 
covered with a granular mealiness, and 
remarkable for a strong, stale-fish smell 
when rubbed. Leaves small, ovate, all 
quite entire, on rather long stalks. 

Clusters of flowers small, in short axil- 
lary and terminal racemes, often branch- 
ed, but not much exceeding the leaves 
.in length. 

Under walls, in waste and rubbishy- 
places, in Europe and western Asia, ex- 
tending northwards into southern Scan- 
dinavia. Occurs in various parts of Eng- 
land and southern Scotland, more rare 
in the west, and in Ireland. -FY. sim- 
mer and autumn. Fig. 835. 

2. Many-seeded Goosefoot, Chenopodium polyspermum, 
Linn. (Fig. 836.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1480, and C. acutifolium, t. 1481.) 

Usually a procumbent or spreading, much-branched annual, with all 
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the leaves quite entire, as in the stinlc- 
ing G., but without the granular meali- 
ness or the nauseous smell of that species. 
It is also sometimes erect, a foot high, 
with numerous branches, ascending from 
the base. Leaves usually rather thin, 
green, ovate, ^ to 2 inches long. Clus- 
ters of flowers small, in short axillary 
spikes ; the upper ones forming an irre- 
gular terminal spike or narrow panicle. 
Calyx-segments thin, green, not cover- 
ing the seed as in the white Q. 

In cultivated and waste places, dis- 
persed all over Europe and Eussian 
Asia, except the extreme north. In Bri- 
tain, limited to southern and central 
England. FI. summer and autumn. 


3. White Qoosefoot. Chenopodium album, Linn. 

(Fig. 8S7.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1 . 1723 and C.JicifoUum, 1 . 1724.) 

A tough annual, usually erect, 1 to 2 
feet high, of a pale green, or more or 
less mealy-white, especially the flowers 
and the under side of the leaves. Leaves 
stalked, the lower ones ovate or rhom- 
boidal, more or less sinuately toothed or 
-angular, the upper ones usually narrow 
and entire. Clusters of flowers in short 
axillary spikes, either dense or inter- 
rupted, simple or slightly branched ; the 
upper ones forming a long panicle, leafy 
at the base. Seeds entirely enclosed in 
the perianth, and all horizontal. 

In cultivated and waste places, through- 
out Europe and central and Eussian Asia 
to the Arctic regions, and carried out 
with cultivation to nearly all parts of the 
globe. The commonest species in Bri- 
Fig. 837. tain. FI. all summer and autumn. Spe- 

cimens may sometimes occur with al- 
most all the leaves entire, but they have not the smell of the stinking G., 
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are usually more erect, and if perfect, the lower leaves at least will 
always show a tendency to the angular or sinuate form. 

4. Glaucous Goosefoot. Chenopodium glaucuiU) liinn. 
(Fig, 838.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1454.) 

Sometimes a low, procumbent plant, 
lilte the stinhing Gr., sometimes more 
erect, but not so much as the white G., 
and more branched. Leaves narrow- 
ovate or oblong, sinuately toothed, but 
more regularly so than in any other 
species, green above, mealy-white un- 
derneath. Clusters of flowers small, 
mostly in axillary, nearly simple spikes. 

Perianth green or slightly mealy, al- 
most closing over the seed, which is 
usually erect, as in the 7%'d G., horizontal 
only in a few flow'ers. 

In cultivated and waste places, dis- 
persed over Europe and central and Rus- 
sian Asia, except the extreme north. 

Occurs occasionally in various parts of 
England, hut not yet detected in Ire- 
land or Scotland. FI. summer and aw- Fig. 838. 

tumn. 

5. Red Goosefoot. Chenopodium rubrum, Linn. 

(Fig. 839.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1721, and C. lotrymdes^ t. 2247.) 

Very near the upright G., of which it has the foliage and inflores- 
cence, and only differs in that most of the flowers have only 2 or 3 seg- 
ments to the perianth, with the seed erect, not horizontal, and usually 
much smaller. The whole plant is more apt to turn red, especially 
near the sea. 
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Fig. 839. 


Under walls, on roadsides, and in 
waste places, especially near the sea, 
throughout Europe and Russian Asia, 
except the extreme north. Dispersed 
over England, Ireland, and south- 
ern Scotland. FI. summer and au- 
tumn. 


6. Upright G-oosefoot. Chenopodium urbicum, Linn. 
(Fig. 840.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 717.) 

An erect, rather stout, slightly branch- 
ed annual, 1 to 2 feet high, usually green, 
without the mealiness of the white G. 
Lower leaves on long stalks, broadly 
ovate, triangular or rhomboidal, almost 
always narrowed or wedge-shaped at the 
base, coarsely and irregularly toothed 
or lobed, 2 or 3 inches long, the upper 
ones narrower and more pointed. Clus- 
ters of flowers small and numerous, in 
crowded axillary spikes, usually erect 
and slightly branched, more slender than 
in the white G. Perianth small and 
green, not completely covering the seed, 
which is always horizontal. 

Under walls, on roadsides, and in 
waste places, throughout Europe and 
central and Russian Asia, except the 
Fig. 840. extreme north. In Britain, chiefly near 

habitations, in England, Ireland, and 
southern Scotland. FI. summer and autumn. 
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7. Nettle-leaved Goosefoot. Chenopodium murale, Linn. 

(Fig. 841.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1722.) 

An erect or decumbent and much- 
branched annual, a foot high or rather 
more, either green like the upright Q. 
or with a slight, whitish meal. Leaves 
broadly ovate and coarsely toothed, as 
in the upright O., and the inflorescence 
is also chiefly axillary, but the spikes 
are much branched, forming spreading 
cymes. Calyx usually slightly mealy, 
almost closing over the seeds, which arc 
all horizontal. 

Under walls, on roadsides, and in 
waste places, in temperate Europe, as 
far northward as southern Sweden, all 
across central and Eussian Asia, and in 
some other countries. Not uncommon 
near habitations, in some parts of Eng- 
land and Ireland, but does not extend Fig. 841 , 

into Scotland. FI. summer and autumn. 



8. Maple-leaved Goosefoot. Chenopodium hybridum, 
(Fig. 842.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1919.) 


An erect, branching annual, 1 to 2 or 
3 feet high, green and glabrous. Leaves 
like those of Spinage, rather thick, 
stalked, ovate, coarsely toothed, sinuate 
or with a few broad lobes, the larger ones 
2 or 3 inches long and broadly cordate 
at the base, the upper ones narrower. 
Clusters of flowers in forked cymes, 
forming a loose terminal panicle, scarcely 
leafy at the base. Perianth green, leav- 
ing a considerable part of the seed ex- 
posed. 

In cultivated and waste places, dis- 
persed over Europe, central and Russian 
Asia, and North America. Scarce in 
Britain, and probably confined to Eng- 
land, where it occurs occasionally as a 
weed of cultivation. FI. summer and 
autumn. 
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9. Perennial Goosefoot. Chenopodium Bonus-Henricus, 

Linn. (Fig. 813.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1033. Good King Henry.) 

Distinguished from all the preceding 
by its perennial stock, with a thick, 
fleshy root, like that of a Dock. Stems 
about a foot high, scarcely branched. 
Leaves like those of Spinage, stalked, 
broadly triangular, often above 3 inches 
long, sinuate or slightly toothed, rather 
thick, and of a dark green ; the upper 
ones smaller, and nearly sessile. Elowers 
numerous, in clustered spikes, forming 
a narrow terminal panicle, slightly leafy 
at the base. Seeds vertical, not com- 
pletely concealed by the perianth. 

On waste ground, near villages and 
sheepfolds, in the mountain districts of 
Europe and Bussian Asia, except the 
extreme north. In Britain, chiefly on 
843. roadsides, near villages and dwellings, 

in England, Ireland, and southern Scot- 
land, but in many places introduced only, having been formerly much 
cultivated as a potherb. FL spring and all summer. 


V. BEET. BETA. 

Inflorescence and flowers of Goosvfoot, except that each flower has 3 
small bracts at its base, and that the ovary and seed are immersed in 
the succulent base of the ])erianth, which thickens and hardens as it 
ripens, becoming angular, and often toothed or prickly. 

The species are very few, extending along the coasts of Europe, 
western Asia, and Africa. 

1. Common Beet. Beta maritima, Linn. (Fig. 844.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 285.) 

The wild Beet has a short, hard stock of a few years’ duration, with 
erect or spreading branched stems about 2 feet high. Lower leaves 
large, broad, rather thick, and green, the upper ones small and narrow. 
Flowers green like those of a Goosefoot, single or clustered, in long. 
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loose terminal spikes, often branching 
into a leafy panicle. The ripe perianth 
forms a hard, angular, often prickly 
mass, enclosing a single horizontal 
seed like that of a Goosefoot. 

On rocks, and in muddy sands by 
the sea-shore, in Europe, western 
Asia, and northern Africa, extending 
northwards to the Baltic. Not un- 
common on the British coasts. FL 
summer and autumn. The lehite and 
red Beefs or Beetroof of our gar- 
deners, and the Manffcl Warzel {Root 
of Scarcity) of our agriculturists, are 
cultivated varieties of tins species. 



VI. ORACHE. ATRIPLEX. 

Herbs or undershrubs, often covered with a grey or white, scaly 
meal ; the leaves flat and alternate, or the lower ones rarely opposite. 
Elowers small and numerous, clustered in axillary spikes or terminal 
panicles as in Goosefoot, but always of two kinds ; in some, which are 
usually males only, the perianth is regular and 5-cleft as in Goosefoot, 
with 6 stamens ; in the females the perianth consists of two flat seg- 
ments (or rather, bracts rejdacing the real perianth), either free or 
more or less united at the edges, enclosing the ovary. After flowering 
this false perianth enlarges, is often toothed at the edge, and covered 
with wart-like excrescences. Seed usually vertical. In some species 
there are also a few regular female real perianths, which ripen without 
enlarging, and contain a horizontal seed, as in Goosefoot. Embryo 
curved round the albumen. 

A considerable genus, widely spread over the maritime or saline dis- 
tricts of the globe, scarcely any species besides the common one being 
ever found inland, or away from the saline influence. 

Segments of the fruiting perianth united nearly to the top. 

Leaves all entire and mealy-white. 

Perennial, or shrubby at the base. Fruiting perianth 


sessile 1- Purslane 0 

Annual. Fruiting perianth distinctly stalked .... 2. Stalked 0. 
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Segments of tlio fruiting perianth not united above the 
middle. Annuals. LeaJves either toothed or hastate, or, 
if entire, narrow and green. 

Segments of the fruiting perianth thin, and quite free. 

Plant of 4 or 5 feet 3. Garden 0. 

Segments of the fruiting perianth tliickish, and partially 
united. Plant not above 3 feet, erect or procumbent. 

Floral leaves nearly sessile. Fruiting perianths mostly 

eCxillary, white and scaly 5. Frosted 0, 

Leaves almost all stalked. Fruiting perianths mostly 
mixed with the male flowers, green or slightly mealy 4. Common 0. 


The shruhhy 0. (A. Salimus), from the shores of the Mediterranean, 
is often cultivated in gardens, especially near the seacoast. 

1. Purslane Orache. Atriplex portulacoides, Linn. 
(Fig. 845.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 261. Sea Purslane. Lesser Shrubby Orache.) 

A low, straggling, much branched 
shrub or undershrub, often shortly 
creeping, and rooting at the base, 1 to 
I 3 - feet high, covered with a grey scali- 
ness closer than in other Oraches. 
Leaves obovate or oblong, tapering at 
the base, or the tipper ones linear, seldom 
above an inch long, and always entire. 
Flowers in short, interrupted spikes, 
forming a terminal panicle. Fruiting 
perianth small and thick, triangular or 
nearly orbicular; the segments united 
very nearly to the top, where they are 
more or less toothed. 

On the seacoasts of Europe, western 
Asia, and northern Africa, extending 
northwards to the Baltic. Common on 
the shores of the greater part of Eng- 
land and Ireland, but rare in Scotland. FI. autumn. 

2. Stalked. Orache. Atriplex pedunculata, Linn. (Fig. 846.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 232.) 

Besembles the Purslane 0. in its entire, thickish leaves, scaly- 
white on both sides, but is an annual only, with spreading branches, 
seldom a foot high ; the leave.s usually broader, the lower ones ovate or 
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obovate. Fruiting perianth always borne 
on a pedicel of 2 or 3 lines ; the seg- 
ments wedge-shaped, united to the top, 
whore the two angles often project into 
little recurved points. 

In the saline districts of central and 
south Eussian Asia, on the shores of the 
Black Sea, the Baltic, and the North 
Sea, as far west as Belgium, but ap- 
parently absent from the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic coasts. In Britain, 
only on the eastern shores of England. 
i'L summer and, autumn. 



Fig. 846. 


3. Garden Orache. Atriplex hortensis, Linn. (Fig. 847.) 

{A. nitens, Brit. Fi.) 

An erect, stout annual, attaining 4 or 
5 feet in height. Leaves broadly tri- 
angular, cordate or hastate, or the up- 
per ones narrow, green or slightly while 
and mealy underneath. Flowers very 
numerous and crowded, in a long, ter- 
minal, leafy panicle. Fruiting perianths 
of 2 broad, flat segments, distinct nearly 
from the base, 3 or 4 lines long, quite 
entire, thin and net-veined, closely clasp- 
ing the flat vertical seed : intermixed 
with them are also several small, regu- 
lar, 6 -cleft perianths, half-closed over a 
horizontal seed as in the Goosefoots. 

Of east European or west Asiatic 
origin, but has long been cultivated in 
kitchen-gardens, and was formerly much 
used as spinage, and has established it- Fig. 847. 

self as an escape from cultivation in se- 
veral parts of Europe. In Britain, said to be tolerably abundant on 
the seacoast near Kyde, in the Isle of Wight. FI. end of summer, 
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and autumn. The Rydo gpecimens are much nearer to the common 
garden form than to the east European wild variety often distinguished 
under the name of A. nitens. 


4. Common Orache. Atriplex patula, Linn. (Fig. 848.) 

A most variable plant in stature, in 
the shape of the leaf, and in the fruiting 
perianth. It is an annual, erect or pro- 
strate, dark or pale green, or more or 
less mealy-white, but never so thickly 
frosted or scaly as the frosted 0. Leaves 
all stalked ; the lower ones usually has- 
tate and sometimes opposite ; the upper 
ones often narrow and entire, or coarsely 
toothed. Flowers clustered in rather 
slender spikes, forming narrow, leafy 
terminal panicles ; the females mixed 
with the males, or a few in separate 
axillary clusters. Segments of the fruit- 
ing perianth united to about the middle, 
usually ovate or rhomboid al and pointed, 
often toothed at the edge and warted or 
muricate on the back, but very variable 
in size and shape, often of two kinds, a 
larger and a smaller, on the same plant. 

On the seacoasts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, extending to the 
Arctic regions, besides being very common inland as a weed of culti- 
vation. Abundant in Eritain. FI. the ichole season except early spring. 
The principal forms, which have been distinguished as species, although 
they run very much one into another, are the following : — 

a. Hastate 0. {A. patula, Eng. Bot. t. 93C; A. dcUoidea, Suppl. 
t. 28(50 ; A. rosea, iSuppl. t. 2880 ; and A. Bahingtoni, Brit. FI.) Erect 
or spreading. Lower leaves broadly triangular or hastate, often 
coarsely and irregularly toothed. 

b. Upright 0. {A. erecta, Eng. Bot. t. 2223.) Stem erect. Leaves 
lanceolate, the lower ones broader and hastate. 

c. Common 0. (A. angustifulia, Eng. Bot. t. 1774.) Stem spreading 
or decumbent. Leaves mostly lanceolate or the upper ones linear. 

d. JSar,row 0. (A. littoralis, Eng. Bot. t. 708.) Stems prostrate. 
Leaves still narrower than in the last, often toothed. 

All these varieties have maritime forms, with thicker succulent leaves, 
in some specimens very green and shining, in others more or less mealy- 
white, especially the hastate variety. 
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5, Frosted Orache. Atriplex rosea, Linn. (Fig. 849.) 
(A. laciniata, Eng. Bofc. t. 165.) 


E-esemLles some of the maritime va- 
rieties of the common 0., but is much 
more covered with a white scaly meal ; 
the leafstalks are much shorter, the floral 
leaves almost sessile, and the female 
perianths are mostly clustered in the 
axils of the leaves, whilst the male 
flowers are in ratlicr dense spikes, form- 
ing short terminal panicles. Leaves 
usually broadly triangular or rliomboi- 
dal, and coarsely toothed. Fruiting 
perianths always mealy-'whitc, rather 
thick, rhoraboidal or orbicular, often 
uarted: the segments often united to 
above the middle, but not so high as in 
the Purslane 0. 

On the scacoasts, and in the saline 
districts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
but not extending to the Arctic regions. 
Not uncommon round the British Isles. 



LXI. POLYGONUM FAMILY. POLYGONACE^. 

Herbs, or, in some exotic species, shrubs, with alternate leaves^ 
and thin, scarious stipules, forming a sheath or ring round the 
stem within the leafstalk. Flowers small, herbaceous or some- 
times coloured, clustered in the axils of the leaves or in spikes or 
racemes, forming terminal panicles. Perianth of 6, 5, or fewer 
segments, regular and equal, or the inner ones enlarged. Sta- 
mens variable in number, never more than 8 in the British species. 
Ovary free, with a single ovule, but with 2, 3, or more styles or 
stigmas. Fruit a small, seed-like nut, enclosed in the persistent 
perianth. Embryoof the seed straight or curved, in a mealy albumen. 

A considerable Order, dispersed over every part of the globe, from 
the hottest tropical plains to the extreme Arctic regions, or to the 
highest inountaia-sunmiits, close to the limits of })erpetual snows. 
Some tropical species are tall, woody climbers, or erect shrubs, but the 
majority of the Order are herbs approaching the Goosefoot family 
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in character, an<} sometimeB in habit, but always readily known by their 
sheathing stipules, even when reduced to a narrow ring or a mere line 
surrounding the stem. They also very seldom acquire any of the 
mealiness of the Qoosefoot family. 

Fruiting perianth of 6 segments, S inner ones often enlarged 1. Dock. 


Fruiting perianth of 4 segments, 2 inner ones enlarged . . 2, OxYEii. 
Fruiting perianth of 5 nearly equal segments 3. Polygonum. 


The Rhuharhs of our gardeners and druggists are species of the 
genus Rheum, belonging to the Polygonum family. 

I. DOCK. BUMEX. 

Herbs or shrubs, the British species all perennials, with a thick 
rootstock, and erect, furrowed, annual stems ; the thin sheathing sti- 
pules never fringed on the edge, but soon becoming torn or jagged. 
Lower leaves stalked and often large. Flowers numerous, small, her- 
baceous, though often turning red, usually pedicellate, in whorl-like 
clusters, axillary or in terminal racemes, often branching into panicles. 
Perianth dee})ly 6-cleft ; when in fruit the 3 inner segments become 
enlarged and close over the triangular nut. Stamens 6. Styles 3, very 
short, with fringed stigmas. 

A considerable genus, spread over the greater part of the world, very 
readily distinguished from the rest of the Order, but the species vary 
so much in appearance that it is often very difficult to fix their real 
limits. They can also seldom be determined without the fruiting 
perianth, from which most of the characters are taken. They may be 
readily distributed into two distinct sections, the true Docks and the 
Sorrels. 

Leaves never hastate at tlio base (though often cordate, 
with obtuse auricles) . Flowers mostly hermaplirodite. 

(Docks.) 

Inner perianth- segments entire, or mth one or two scarcely 
perceptible teeth. 

Segments broadly ovate, more or less cordate. Panicle 
narrow and crowded when in fruit. 

x^o tubercle on any of the perianth-segments ... 1. Orainless D, 
A tubercle on one at least of the perianth-segments . 2. Curled D. 
Segments ovate, not cordate. 

Tall water-plant. Lower leaves above a foot long. 


Panicle erect. A tubercle on all three perianth-seg- 
ments 4.' Water D. 

Plant seldom above 3 feet. Lower leaves not a foot. 

Panicle very spreading. Perianths small, 

A tubercle on all three perianth-segments . . 5. Clustered D, 
A tubercle on one segment only 6. Red-veined D. 
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Inner perianth-segments toothed on the edge^ one at least 
of the teeth ending in a fine point. 

Panicle erect. Pedicels longer than the perianth . . 3, Broad D. 
Panicle very spreading. Pedicels shorter than the 
fruiting perianth. 

Leaves chiefly radical. Pedicels thickened. Teeth 
of the perianth-segments stiflf* and short .... 7. Fiddle D. 
Panicle leafy. Perianths densely clustered with long 
fine teeth to the segments 8. Golden D. 

Loaves, at least the lower ones, hastate (with acute auricles) . 

Flowers mostly unisexual. (Sorhels ) 

Leaves oblong or broadly lanceolate. Inner segments of 
the fruiting ]3orianth enlarged and orbicular .... 9. Sorrel 2). 
Leaves narrow-lanceolate or linear. Inner segments of 
tlie fruiting perianth not enlarged 10. Sheep-sorrel D, 


Besides the above, the alpine D. (R. alpinus, Eng. Bot. Suppl. 
t. 2G94), from tlie mountains of continental Europe, formerly culti- 
vated for its root, a very broad-leaved species of true Rook, with entire, 
grainless perianth-segments, and the French sorrel D. {R. scutatus), also 
a common plant in Continental mountains, sometimes cultivated as a 
Sorrel, have both been met with occasionally in Scotland or northern 
England, near the gardens from which they had escaped, but neither of 
them appears to be really established in Britain. 

1. Grainless Dock. Eumex aquations, Linn. (Fig. 850.) 

(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2G98.) 

Closely resembles the larger and 
denser- flowered forms of the curled R., 
of which it may be a luxuriant variety. 

The leaves are usually not so much 
crisped, sometimes nearly flat, and often 
9 or 10 inches long and full 3 inches 
broad ; the panicle long and much 
crowded ; but the chief difference is in 
the inner segments of the fruiting pe- 
rianth, which are of the same shape, 
but have no tubercle, although a slight 
thickening of the midrib may be some- 
times observed. 

In rather rich and moist situations, 
in northern and Arctic Eurepe, Asia, 
and America, and in the mountains of 
central Europe. In Britain, chiefly in 
Scotland and the north of England. 

FL summer. 
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2. Curled Dock. Rumex crispus, Linn. (Fig. 851.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1998.) 

Stem 2 to 3 feet high, with but few 
branches, usually short, and seldom 
spreading, lladical leaves long and nar- 
row, usually much waved or crisped at 
the edges, and about 6 to 8 indies long, 
but varying much in size ; the upper 
ones smaller and narrower, gradually 
jiassing into mere bracts. Whorls of 
tlowers numerous, and wlien m fruit 
much crowded in a long narrow panicle, 
although the slender pedicels are really 
longer than the perianths. Inner seg- 
ments of the fruiting perianth broadly 
ovate, more or less cordate, one of them 
bearing on the midrib an ovoid or ob- 
long, coloured tubercle or grain, whilst 
the others have the midrib only a little 
thickened, ex cejit in the southern varieties, 
where all three liave often a tubercle. 

On roadsides, in ditches, pastures, and 
waste places, throughout Europe and Eussian Asia, exceiit the extreme 
north, and (probably naturalized) in many other parts of the globe. 
Abundant in Britain. FI. summer. Specimens are occasionally found 
with the leaves rather broader and the perianth-segments very slightly 
toothed, showing an ajiproaeh to the broad 1). These are by some be- 
lieved to be hybrids between the two B])eeica, by others considered as 
a distinct species {R. pratensis, Eng. Bot. Su])pl. t. 2757, a specimen 
very near the broad D.). 



3. Broad Dock. Rumex obtusifolius, Linn. (Fig. 852.) 
(Eng. Bot. 1. 1999.) 

fk 

Stem 2 or 3 feet high, and but slightly branched, as in the eurUd ])., 
which it much resembles. It diflers however in the broader leaves, 
the radical ones often 8 or 9 inches by 3.or 4, rounded at the top, and 
cordate at the base, the upper ones narrower and more pointed ; in 
the looser and more distinct whorls of flowers, and tlie less crowded 
panicles, although not near so spreading as in the red-veined D.; and 
especially in the inner segments of the perianth, u hich, although often 
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broadly ovate, arc never cordate, and 
are bordered below the middle by a few 
small teeth, usually ending in a fine 
point. As in the curled I)., one or all 
three segments have a small tubercle at 
the base. 

In the same situations and at least as 
widely spread and as common as the 
curled D., with which and the red-vci/ted 
D. it is usually mixed. Very abundant 
in Britain. FI. tutminer. 



Fig. 852. 


4. Water Dock. Rumex Hydrolapathum, Huds. (Fig. 853.) 

{E. aquatics, Eng. Bot. t. 2104.) 


Stem 3 to 5 feet high, slightly branched. 
Leaves long, lanceolate or oblong, 
usually pointed, and flat or only very 
minutely crisped at the edges; the lower 
ones often 1 to 2 feet long, narrow'ed at 
the base into a long erect footstalk. 
Panicle long and rather dense, leafy at 
the base, the branches scarcely spread- 
ing. Inner perianth- segments ovate, 
not so broad as in the curled 1)., and 
never cordate, entire or scarcely tooth- 
ed, with a large oblong tubercle on all 
three, or rarely w’anting on one of them. 

On the edges of streams and pools, 
and in watery ditches, in central and 
northern Europe and Russian Asia, but 
not an Arctic plant. Generally dis- 
persed over England, Ireland, and south- 
ern Scotland. FI. summer. 



Fig. 853. 
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5. Clustered Dock. Eumex conglomeratus, Murr. 
(Fig. 854.) 

{B. acutus, Eng. Bot. t. 724.) 

Eesembles in many respects the red- 
veined D., of which it may be a tall, 
luxuriant variety, showing someapproach 
tb the water D. Stem 2 to 3 feet high. 
Leaves often pointed, as in the water D., 
but more waved on the edges, and the 
lower ones often rounded or even cor- 
date at the base. Panicle with spread- 
ing branches and distinct whorls, as in 
the red-veined D,, but larger. Inner 
perianth-segments narrow-ovate, rather 
larger than in the red-veined D., and 
usually all three equal, with an oblong 
tubercle upon each. 

In meadows, pastures, and waste 
places, usually in richer and wetter si- 
tuations than the red-veined D., widely 
spread over Europe and central and 
Eussian Asia, except the extreme north, 
and apparently naturalized in many 
other parts of the world. Generally distributed over Britain, but 
not always readily distinguished from the red-veined D. FI. summer. 

6. Eed-veined Dock. Eumex sanguineus, Linn. 

(Fig. 855.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1533.) 

Stem not so tall as in most of the preceding species, seldom above 2 
feet, and more branched. Eadical leaves oblong or lanceolate, some- 
times cordate at the base, waved on the edges, and sometimes narrowed 
in the middle as in ihe fiddle J). Panicle leafy at the base, with stiff, 
though slender, very spreading branches ; the whorls of flowers all 
distinct. Pedicels shorter than in the foregoing, but longer than in 
the following species. Fruiting perianths small ; the inner segments 
narrow, and entire or scarcely toothed, one about lines long, with a 
large tubercle, the two others usually smaller, without any or only a 
very small tubercle. 
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On roadsides, in ditches, pastures, 
and waste places, throughout Europe 
and Eussian Asia, except the extreme 
north, usually accompanying the curled 
D. and the broad D. Abundant in Bri- 
tain. FI. summer. It varies considerably, 
and often assumes a red tint, especially 
on the leafstalks and panicle. 



Fig. 855. 


7. Piddle Dock. Eumex pulcher, Linn. (Fig. 856.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1576.) 


A rather low species, often not a foot 
high, and seldom 2 feet, with stiff, very 
spreading branches. Leaves chiefly ra- 
dical, oblong, cordate at the base, and 
often narrowed in the middle. Whorls 
of flowers all quite distinct, forming very 
compact clusters; the fruiting pedicels 
thickened and recurved, shorter than 
the perianth. Inner segments toothed, 
as in the broad D., but narrow-ovate, 
all 3, or only 1 or 2 of them bearing a 
tubercle. 

On roadsides and in waste places, in 
central dnd southern Europe and west- 
ern Asia, very common in the Mediter- 
ranean region, but not extending into 
northern Germany. In Britain, chiefly 
in southern England, but occurs as far 
north as Nottingham and Stafford. FI, 



Fig. 856. 
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8, Golden Dock. Bumex maritimus, Linn. (Fig. 857.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 725.) 

Stem 1 to 1| feet high, often much 
branched. Leaves narrow-lanceolate or 
linear. Flowers small and very nume- 
rous, densely crow'ded in globular axil- 
lary whorls, even tlie upper floral leaves 
being much longer than the flowers. 
Pedicels slender but short. Inner seg- 
ments of the fruiting perianth lanceo- 
late or triangular, fringed with rather 
long fine teeth, and with a narrow-ob- 
long tubercle upon each segment. The 
whole plant, and especially the perianth, 
often assumes a yellowish hue. 

In marshes, chiefly near tlie sea, in 
temperate Europe and E-ussian xisia, 
extending northwards into Scandinavia. 
In Britain, apparently confined to Eng- 
Fig. 857. land and Ireland FI. summer. A more 

luxuriant variety, with the w horls more 
distant, and rather shorter points to the teeth of the perianth-segments, 
has been distinguished as a species under the name of li.palustris 
(Eng. Bot. t. 1932, not good). 

9. Sorrel Dock. Bumex Acetosa, Linn. (Fig. 858.) 



(Eng. Bot. 1. 127. Sorrel.) 

Stems scarcely branched, 1 to 2 feet 



Fig. 858. 


high. Leaves chiefly radical, oblong, 3 
to 5 inches long, sagittate at the base 
with broad pointed auricles, of a bright 
green, and very acid ; the stem-leaves 
few, on shorter stalks. Flowers dicecious 
or sometimes monoecious, in long, ter- 
minal, leafless panicles, usually turning 
red. Inner segments of the fruiting 
perianth enlarged, orbicular, thin and 
almost petal-like, quite entire, without 
any tubercle, but each with a minute 
scale-like appendage at the base, which, 
as well as the small outer segments, is 
turned back on the pedicel. 

In meadows and moist pastures, in 
Europe, central and Eussian Asia, and 
northern America, from the Mediter- 
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ranean to the Arctic Circle, ascending high into mountain-ranges, and 
reappearing in the southern hemisphere. Extends all over Britain, 
and has long been in cultivation. FI. summer. 


10. Sheep-sorrel Dock. Eumex Acetosella, Linn. 
(Fig. 859.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1674. Sheep-sorrel.) 


A slender plant, from 3 or 4 inches to 
nearly a foot high, acid like the Sorrel 
I)., and often turning red. Leaves 
all narrow-lanceolate and linear, and 
some at least of every plant sagittate, 
the lobes of the base usually spreading 
and often divided. Flowers small, dioe- 
cious, in slender terminal panicles. Seg- 
ments of the perianth small, broadly 
ovate or orbicular, entire, and thin ; the 
inner ones closing over the nut as in the 
other species, but scarcely enlarged ; 
the outer ones erect, not reflexed as in 
the Sorrel D. 

In pastures, especially in dry open 
places, over the greater part of the globe 
without the tropics, penetrating far into 
the Arctic regions, and ascending high 
upon alpine summits. Abundant in 
Britain. FI. from spring till autumn. 



Fig. 859. 


11. OXYRIA. OXYEIA. 

A single species, w ith the Iiabit of a small l>ock of the Sorrel group, 
separated from that genus because the perianth has only 2 inner and 
2 outer segments of the perianth, and the ovary has only 2 stigmas. 

1. Kidney Oxyria. Oxyria reniformis, Campd. (Fig. 8G0.) 

{liumex Eng. Bot. t. 910.) 

A glabrous perennial, seldom above G inches high, of an acid flavour. 
Leaves chiefly radical, cordate-orbicular or kidney -shaped, usually 
less than half an inch, but sometimes an inch broad. Stem slender and 
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almost leafless, terminating in a simple 
or slightly branched raceme. Flowers 
small, in clusters of 2 or 3, on slender 
pedicels ; the inner segments of the pe- 
rianth slightly enlarged, but shorter 
than the nut. Stamens 6. Nut flat, or- 
bicular, about 2 lines in diameter, in- 
cluding a scarious wing, which sur- 
rounds it, and is either entire or notched 
at the top and at the base. 

A high alpine plant, in all the great 
mountain-ranges of Europe and central 
and llussian Asia, descending to a lower 
level in the north, and extending far into 
the Arctic regions. Frequent in the 
mountains of Scotland, northern Eng- 
land, North Wales, and northern Ire- 
land. FI. summer. 


III. POLYGONUM. POLYGONUM. 

Herbs, varying much in iiabit, but not so stiffly erect as the Docks, 
and sometimes prostrate, floating, or twining; the scarious stipules 
usually sheathing the stem and often fringed at the edge ; the leaves 
alternate. Flowers small, pale-green or red, clustered or rarely soli- 
tary in the axils of the upper leaves, or in terminal heads, spikes, or 
panicles. Perianth of 5 (rarely fewer) segments, either all equal or 2 
or 3 outer ones enlarged. Stamens 8 or sometimes fewer. Styles 3 or 
2, sometimes united at the base, the stigmas entire. Nut triangular 
or flattened, enclosed in or surrounded by the persistent perianth. 

A large genus, widely spread over every part of the globe. 

Stems much branched, wiry, often 2 )rostrate. Flowers 


axillary. 

Annual. Nuts scarcely above a line long, opaque, 
dotted, or wrinkled 1. Knottoeed P. 

Perennial. Nuts about 2 lines long, very smooth and 
shining 2. Sea P. 

Stems twining. Flowers in loose racemes. 

Fruiting perianth triangular, scarcely winged ... 3. CUmUng P. 

Fruiting perianth with 3 white, scarious wings ... 4. Copse P. 

Stems usually ascending or erect, or floating. Flowers in 
terminal spikes. 
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Jtoolstocl" perennial. Spikes solitary or rarely two. 

Leaves oblong-linear. Spikes slender and linear . 5. Viviparous P. 
Leaves ovate or oblong-lanceolate. Spike dense, ob- 
long or cylindrical. 

Styles 3, Leaves chiefly radical. Stem-leaves few 
and small 6. Bistort P. 

Styles 2. Stem floating or ascending, with large, 
oblong, stalked leaves 7. Amphibious P. 

Annuals. Stems branched with several spikes. 

Spikes dense, seldom above an inch long. 

Pedicels and perianths quite smooth. Stipules 

usually fringed 8. Persicaria P. 

Pedicels and perianth rough with glands. Stipules 

usually entire 9. Pah P. 

Spikes long and slender ; the clusters of flowers, at 
least the lower ones, distinct. 


Perianth covered with raised dots. Taste biting 10. Waterpepper P. 

Perianth witliout mist'd dots. Taste not biting . 11. Slender P. 

The tall Persicaria of our gardens is an east Asiatic Polygonum ( P. 
orientalv), and several other Asiatic species liave been recently intro- 
duced into our flower-gardens. Tiie Buckioheat of agriculturists, 
occasionally found on the margins of fields where it had been cultivated, 
is also an Asiatic plant, included by some in Polygonum (P. Fagopy- 
rum, Eng. ]3ot. t. 1014), by others separated into a distinct genus 
under the name of Fagopyr.um. 


1. Knotweed Polygonum. Polygonum aviculare, Linn. 
(Fig. 8G1.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1252. Knotgrass.) 

A much branched, wiry annual, prostrate when in the open ground, 
erect when dravrn up amongst corn or grass, often a foot or two long. 
Stipules white and scarious, becoming ragged at the edges. Leaves 
narrow-oblong, small, very rarely attaining an inch in length. Flowers 
small, shortly stalked in clusters of 2 to 6 in the axils of most of the 
leaves. Styles 3. Fruiting perianths but little more than a line loug ; 
the segments white on the edge, green in the centre. Nuts triangular, 
seldom exceeding the perianth, not shining, and, when seen through a 
strong glass, minutely granulated or wrinkled. 

In cultivated and waste places, almost all over the globe, from the 
tropics to the Arctic regions. Abundant in Britain. FI. almost the 
whole season. It varies much in its branches, sometimes very long and 
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slender, with very few distant leaves, 
sometimes short and densely matted, 
with the small leaves much crowded. 
A maritime variety, distinguished under 
the name of P. Uttorale, uith rather 
thicker leaves and larger flowers and 
nuts, has been sometimes confounded 
with young or luxuriant specimens ot 
the sea P., but has not the shining nuts 
of that species. 


2. Sea Polygonum. Polygonum maritimum, Linn, 
(Fig. 862.) 

(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2S04.) 

"When flowering the first year of its 
growth, or when luxuriant, this species 
is distinguished from the Knotweed P. 
by its thicker stems, larger and thicker, 
more glaucous leaves, larger scarious 
stipules, brown and much veined at the 
base, larger flow'ers, and especially by 
the nuts, often 2 lines long, projecting 
beyond the perianth, and very smooth 
and shining. Older specimens, grown 
in dryer sands, have a woody, perennial 
stock, with short, thick branches, com- 
pletely covered by the stipules, the in- 
lernodes being all very short. 

In maritime sands, on most of the sea- 
coasts of the northern hemisphere, and 
here and there also in the south. Com- 
mon on the British coasts. FI. end of 
summer, and autumn. It is considered 
ny American botanists as a variety of the Knotweed P. The P.ltoherti 
or P. Ftaii (Eng. Bot. Su])pl. t. 2806) is rather a young or a luxuriant 
state of this plant than a distinct variety, although those names are 
sometimes given to th^ maritime variety of the Knotweed P. 
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3. Climbing Polygonum. Polygonum Convolvulus, Linn. 
(Fig. 863.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 9il. Climbing Buckwheat. Black Bindioeed.) 

A glabrous annual, ■with the twining 
stem of a Convolvulus. Stipules short. 

Leaves stalked, heart-shaped or broadly 
sagittate, and pointed. Flowers in little 
loose clusters ; the lower ones axillary, 
the upper ones forming loose, irregular 
terminal racemes. Styles 3. Fruiting 
perianth not 2 lines long ; the 3 outer 
segments closely surrounding the tri- 
angular nut, and sometimes sharply 
keeled on the midrib, but not winged. 

In cultivated and waste places, through- 
out Europe, in central and llu.ssian Asia, 
and North America, to the Arctic re- 
gions. Frequent in Britain. FL sum- 
mer and autumn. 

Fig. 863. 

4, Copse Polygonum. Polygonum dumetorum, Linn. 
(Fig. 804.) 

(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2811.) 

Stem, foliage, and inflorescence of tlie 
cUmhing P,, of which it may be a mere 
variety ; but it is more luxuriant, and 
the 3 angles of the fruiting perianth are 
more or less expanded into a ■white, 
scarious wing, which is often decurrent 
on the pedicel, the w hole perianth being 
often 3 lines long. The nut is also 
usually more shining. 

In hedges, open woods, or rich, cul- 
tivated places, in Europe, llussian Asia, 
and North America, but not so com- 
mon, nor extending so far northward, as 
the climbing P. In Britain, chiefly in 
the southern counties of England. FI. 
end of summer, and autumn. 
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6. Viviparous Polygonum. Polygonum viviparum, Linn. 
(Fig. 865.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 669.) 



Fig. 8G5. 


Stock perennial and tuberous, witli 
simple, erect, slender stems, 4 to 6 or 
rarely 8 inches high. Kadical leaves on 
long stalks, narrow- oblong or linear ; 
stem-leaves few, nearly sessile or clasp- 
ing the stem. Spike solitary and ter- 
minal, slender, to 3 inches long. 
Flowers, when perfect, pale flesh-co- 
loured, and small, with 3 styles, but the 
lower ones, and sometimes all, are con- 
verted into little red bulbs, by which 
the plant propagates. 

In alpine pastures, often at great ele- 
vations, in all the great mountain-ranges 
of Europe and Asia, descending to lower 
levels in the north, and penetrating far 
into the Arctic regions. Frequent in 
the Highlands of Scotland, and occurs 
also in northern England and North 


Wales, and on Ben Bulben in Ireland. FI. summer. 


6. Bistort Polygonum. Polygonum Bistorta, Linn. (Fig. 866.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 509. Bistort. Snakeweed.) 



Perennial rootstock thick, and often 
spreading considerably. Eadical leaves 
in broad patches, on long stalks, ovate- 
lanceolate or cordate, often 3 to 6 inches 
long. Stems simple and erect, 1 to 2 
feet high, with a few nearly sessile leaves, 
and terminating in a single, dense, ob- 
long, or cylindrical flower-S]>ike, 1 to 2 
inches long. Perianth pink or rarely 
uhito. Styles 3. Stamens longer than 
the perianth. 

In moist pastures, and meadows, 
chiefly in hilly districts, in Europe, cen- 
tral and llussian Asia, and northern 
America, extending into the Arctic re- 
gions. Occurs in various parts of Bri- 
tain, chiefly in the north of England, 
but is often local, and in some instan- 


ces a straggler from gardens. FL summer. 


Fig. 8G6. 
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7. Amphibious Polygonum. Polygonum amphibium, Linn. 
(Fig. 867.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 436.) 


A glabrous perennial, usually floating 
in water, and rooting at the lower nodes. 
Leaves oblong or lanceolate, ratber 
thick, 3 to 6 inches long, spreading on 
the surface of the water. Spikes ter- 
minal, solitary or rarely two together, 
supported on short peduncles above the 
water, dense and cylindrical, 1 to U 
inches long, of a rosc-red. Stamens 
usually 5. Styles 2. Nuts flattened. 

In ponds and watery ditches, in Eu- 
rope, central and Eussian Asia, and 
northern America, to the Arctic regions. 
Extends all over Britain. FI. summer. 
When growing in dried-up ponds or 
muddy ditches the stems are creeping 
at the base, then shortly erect, and the 
leaves are often dou ny. 



Fig, 807. 


8. Persicaria Polygonum. Polygonum Persicaria, 
(Fig. 868.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 756. Common Fersiectria.) 

An erect or spreading, branched an- 
nual, glabrous or slightly hoary, and 
often turning red, 1 to 2 feet high. 

Leaves lanceolate, stalked, or the upper 
ones sessile ; the larger ones 3 to 5 
inches long, and an inch broad or rather 
more, often marked in the centre with a 
dark spot. Stipules more or less fringed 
at the top with short fine bristles. Spikes 
terminal, rather numerous, obiong or 
cylindrical, and seldom above an inch 
long, dense, but not so regular as in the 
amphibious P., and there is often a clus- 
ter of flowers a little below. Flowers 
• reddish or sometimes green, not dotted. 

Stamens usually 6. Styles usually 2. 

Nuts flattened but rather thick, smooth 
and shining, and often concave on one 


Linn. 
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side. Occasionally there are 3 styles, and the nut is then trian- 
gular. 

In ditches, on roadsides, in cultivated and waste places, throughout 
Europe and central and Eussian Asia to the Arctic regions. Abun- 
dant in Britain. FI. all summer and autumn. It varies much in sta- 
ture and in colour, in the number and density of the spikes, and in the 
achenes more or less concave or convex on one or both sides. 


9. Pale Polygonum. Polygonum lapathifolium, Linn. 
(Fig. 809.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1382.) 



Fig. 809. 


Closely resembles the Persicaria P., 
and is probably a mere variety, distin- 
guished by the pedicels and perianths 
dotted with small prominent glands. 
Tlie colour of the plant is usually pale- 
green, the stipules seldom fringed, and 
the nuts usually concave on both sides, 
but the.se characters are not constant. 

In cornfields and waste places, vi ith 
nearly the same range as the Persicaria 
P., but usually in richer soils, and does 
not extend so far north. In Britain, 
recorded from England, L'eland, and 
southern Scotland. FI. summer and 
autumn. Specimens agreeing with the 
Persicaria P. in everything but the 
glandular dots, have been described as 
a third species under the name of P. 
larum (Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2822). 


10. Waterpepper Polygonum. Polygonum Hydropiper, 
Linn. (Fig. 870.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 989.) 

Stature and foliage nearly as in the Persicaria P., but a more 
slender plant, often decumbent or even creeping at the base, the stipules 
more fringed at the top, the leaves narrower, and the flov( ers in slender 
spikes, often 2 or 3 inches long, more or less nodding, the clusters 
of flowers almost all distinct, and the lower ones often distant and 
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axillary. Perianths, and often the bracts 
and stipules or other parts of the plant, 
dotted with small glands, and the whole 
plant is more or less acrid or biting to 
the taste. 

In wet ditches, and on the edges of 
ponds and streams, throughout Europe 
and central and Eussian Asia to the 
Arctic regions. Abundant in England 
and Ireland, more rare in the Scotch 
Highlands. FI. summer and autumn. 



11. Slender Polygonum. Polygonum minus, Iluds. 
(I’ig. S71.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1013.) 

Very near the Wa' eri>ej)per P., and 
probably a mere variety. It is usually 
a smaller plant, nith rather smaller 
flowers, in closer, although slender 
spikes, and has neither the glandular 
perianths nor the biting flavour of that 
species. 

In ditches and waste places, on road- 
sides, etc., over the whole range of the 
Waterpepper P. In Britain, not so 
common as that species, and scarcely 
extends into Scotland. P'L summer and 
autumn. The smaller, most distinct form 
is usually found in dryer situations. 

When growing in richer, wet situations, 
it can only be distinguished from the ^ 

Waterpepper P. by the absence of the 
glands on the perianth. This form has 
been published as a species, under the Fig. 871. 

name of P. mite (Eng. Bot. Suppl. 

t. 2867). It is not improbable that further observation may show that 
this and the last three Polygonums are all varieties of one species. 

TOL. II. 8 
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LXIL THE DAPHNE FAMILY. THYMELEACEiE. 

A family limited in Britain to tlie single genus Daphne. The 
exotic genera associated with it differ chiefly in the number of 
the stamens and in the number and form of the divisions of the 
perianth, or in tlie consistence of the fruit. 

The species are rather numerous in southern Africa and Australia, 
including apioug the latter the Dimeleas of our greenhouses, with a 
few from the tropics or the northern hemisphere. 

I. DAPHNE. DAPHNE. 

Shrubs, or, in some exotic species, trees, with alternate or rarely 
opposite entire loaves, and no stipules ; the flowers either coloured or 
sometimes green, either lateral, or, in exotic species, terminal. Perianth 
inferior, deciduous, with a distinct tube and a spreading 4i-cleft limb. 
Stamens 8, inserted in the top of the tube. Ovary free within the 
tube, 1 -celled, with a single pendulous ovule. Style exceedingly short, 
with a capitate stigma. Fruit a berry or drupe, the endocarp forming 
a slightly crustaccous, 1-seeded stone. 

A considerable genus, widely spread over the northern hemisphere, 
with a few species extending into the tropics. 

Leaves deciduous. Flowers purple, below the loaves ... 1. Mczercon D, 
Leaves evergreen. Flowers green, axillary 2. Sp'm\qe D. 

Several exotic species are cultivated for the beauty or the perfume 
of their flowers, especially the D. odora, D. pontica, D. cworum^ etc. 

1. Mezereon Daphne. Daphne Mezereum, Liun. (Fig. 872.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1381. Mezereon.) 

An erect, glabrous shrub, of 1 to 3 feet, 
with few% erect branches, each termina- 
ted by a tuft or shoot of narrow-oblong 
or lanceolate, deciduous leaves, about 2 
or 3 inches long. Before these leaves 
are fully out, the flowers appear in 
clusters of 2 or 3 along tlie preceding 
year’s shoot : they are purple and sweet- 
scented. Perianth-tube 3 or 4 lines long, 
and slightly hairy, the lobes rather 
shorter. Berries red. 

In woods, chiefly in hilly districts, 
spread over nearly the whole of Europe 
and Russian Asia to the Arctic regions. 
In Britain, however, believed to be truly 
wild only in some of the southern coun^ 
tios of England. FI. early spring. 
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2. Spurge Daphne. Daphne Laureola, Linn. (Fig. 873.) 
(Eag. Bot. t. 119. Spurge Laurel.) 


An erect, glabrous shrub, of 2 to 4 
feet, with few erect branches, and ever- 
green, oblong or lanceolate leaves, 
crowded towards their summits. Flowers 
in clusters or very short racemes of 3 to 
6 in the axils of the leaves, rather smaller 
than in the Mezereon 1)., green and 
scentless and accompanied by more con- 
spicuous bracts. Berries bluish-back. 

In woods, in southern and western 
Europe, scarcely extending into Ger- 
many. Not uncommon in England, 
doubtfully indigenous in southern Scot- 
land, and unknown in Ireland. FL 
spring. 



Fig 873. 


The large and important tropical famdy of the Laurels, remarkable 
amongst Monochhtmgds for the peculiar mode in which the anthers 
open (like tho.se of the Barberry), is re})resented in our plantations by 
the Baytree {TMurus nohilis), which is the true Laurel of the ancients 
and of poets. 


LXIII. THE EL.ffiAGNUS FAMILY. EL.EAGNACEiE. 

Shrubs or trees, more or less covered with minute, silvery or 
brown, scurfy scales, differiug from the Daphne family in the 
erect, not pendulous, ovule and seed. 

An Order of very few genera, dispersed over the northern hemi- 
sphere. The principal one, Fheagnus, has not the clustered male 
flowers so peculiar in our Hippophae, One or tw’O of its species, from 
south-eastern Europe and Asia, are not uncommon in our shrubberies. 

I. HIPFOPHAS. HIPPOPHAE. 

A single species, distinguished as a genus by its dioecious flowers ; 
the males in axillary clusters, with a perianth of 2 small segments and 
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4 stamens ; the females solitary, with a tubular perianth, minutely 2- 
lobed, which becomes succulent, forming a berry round the true fruit. 
The reduced perianth and clustered flowers show considerable afiinity 
with Oale in the Catkin family. 

1. Common Hippophae. Hippophae rhamnoides, Linn. 
(Fig. 874.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 425. Sallow-Tfiorn. Sea-HucJdhorn.) 

A willow-likc shrub, covered with a 
scaly scurf, very close and silvery on 
the under side of the leaves, thin or 
none on the upper side, dense, and more 
or less rusty on the young shoots and 
flowers, the axillary shoots often ending 
in a stout prickle. Leaves alternate, 
linear, and entire. Male flowers very 
small, in little clusters resembling cat- 
kins. Females crowded, altliough soli- 
tary in each axil ; the perianth about 2 
lines long, contracted at the top, wdth 
the style shortly protruding, forming 
when in fruit a small yellovA ish or brown 
berry. 

In stony or sandy places, especially in 
beds of rivers and torrents, in central 
Fig. 874. and eastern Europe and central and llus- 

sian Asia, also occasionally near the sea- 
coasts of the Baltic and the North Sea. In Britain, very local, and only 
near the seacoasts of some of the eastern counties of England. FL spt'ing. 



LXIV. SANDALWOOD FAMILY. SANTALACE.E. 

A family limited in Britain to a single species, but comprising 
several exotic genera, chiefly tropical or southern, differing from 
the Daphne fmnily in the perianth combined with the ovary at its 
base, in its valvate, not imbricate, lobes, and in minute but im- 
portant particulars in the structure of the ovary. 


I, THESIUM. TIIESIUM. 

Low herbs or uudershrubs, with alternate entire leaves, no stipules, 
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and small flowers. Perianth adhering to the ovary at the base ; the 
limb divided into 4 or 5 lobes or segments, valvate in the bud. Stamens 
4 or 6, opposite the lobes of the perianth. Ovary inferior, 1-eelled, 
with 2 ovules suspended from a central placenta. Style short, with a 
capitate stigma. Fruit a small green nut, crowned by the lobes of the 
perianth. Seed solitary, with a small, straight embryo in the top of 
the albumen. 

A considerable genus, widely spread over Europe and temperate 
Asia, but chiefly abundant in southern Africa. Some of the European 
species have been ascertained to be partially parasitical on the roots of 
other plants, to which they attach themselves by means of expanded 
suckers, like the yellow Rattle and some others of the Scrophularia 
family. 

1. riax-leaved Thesium. Thesium linopliylluin, Linn. 
(Fig. 875.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 247. T. liumlfmum, Bab. Man. Bastard Toadflax) 

A glabrous, green perennial, forming 
a short, woody rootstock, with several 
annual, procumbent or ascending, stiff 
stems, usually simple, 0 or 8 inches long, 
but sometimes neai- a foot. Leaves nar- 
row-linear, or, when very luxuriant, ra- 
ther broader, and above an inch long. 

Flowers small, in a terminal raceme, 
leafy, and sometimes branching at the 
base ; each flower on a distinct peduncle, 
with 3 linear bracts close under it. 

Perianth cleft almost down to the ovary ; 
the tube of a greenish-yellow colour ; 
the segments white, waved or almost 
toothed on the edges, and rolled in- 
wards after flowering. Jfuts small, 
ovoid, marked with several longitudinal 
veins or ribs. 

In meadows and pastures, attaching Fig. 875. 

itself to the roots of a great variety of 

plants, generally dispersed over temperate Europe and Eussian Asia, 
but not extending into Scandinavia. In Britain, only in the chalky pas- 
tures of the southern counties of England. FI. all summer. 
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LXV. THE AEISTOLOCHIA FAMILY. ARISTOLO- 
CHIACE^. 

Herbs, or, in exotic species, tall climbers, with alternate leaves, 
and often leafy stipules ; the flowers brown or greenish. Perianth 
combined with the ovary at the base, eitiier 3-lobed or very irre- 
gular. Stamens usually 6 or 12, inserted on the summit of the ovary 
within the perianth. Ovary and fruit inferior, 3- or 6-celled, with 
several seeds in each cell. Albumen fleshy, with a minute embryo. 

A small family, widely spread over the globe, chiefly in the warmer 
districts. The principal genus, AnstolocMa, remarkable for the tubu- 
lar perianth, often curved, terminating in an oblique, entire limb, is 
not British ; but the tall, climbing A. sipho, and some other species, 
are often cultivated in our gardens; and the A. demafUis (Eng. Bot. 
t. 398), from southern Europe, has been occasionally found in stony, 
rubbishy places in some parts of England, where it has strayed from 
gardens. It is an erect perennial, of about I 2 feet, with broadly cor- 
date leaves, and slender, yellowish-green flowers clustered in their 
axils. 

I, ASARUM. ASAEUM. 

Perianth campanulatc, regular, 3-cleft. Stamens 12. 

A genus of very few species, dispersed over Europe, temperate Asia, 
and North America. 

1. Common Asarum, Asarum europsoum, Linn. (Fig. 876.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1083. Asarahacca.) 

A low perennial, with a shortly creep- 
ing rootstock, and very short, incon- 
spicuous stems. Leaves usually 2 only, 
almost radical, on long stalks, orbicular- 
cordate or kidney shaped, 1 to 2 or even 
3 inches broad. Between them is a 
single greenish-brown flower, about half 
an inch long, on a short, recurved stalk ; 
the perianth divided to the middle into 
3 broad, pointed lobes. 

In woods and shady places, in central 
and southern Europe and temperate 
Russian Asia, extending northwards into 
southern Scandinavia. Rare in Britain, 
but believed to be a true native in a few 
localities in the north of England and in 
Wiltshire. FI. May. 

Fig. 876. 
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LXVI. SPUEGE FAMILY. EUPHOUBIACEiE. 

Herbs, shrubs, or trees, much varied in foliage and inflorescence. 
Flowers always unisexual, with or without a perianth. Stamens 
various. Ovary consisting of 3 (rarely 2 or more than 3) united 
carpels, each with 1 or 2 pendulous ovules. Styles as many as 
carpels, entire or divided. In the fruit these carpels separate 
from each other and from the persistent axis, and usually open with 
elasticity in two valves. Seed with a large embryo in fleshy al- 
bumen. 

A vast family, chiefly tropical, so varied in aspect that no general 
idea can be formed of it from the three genera which represent it in 
Britain, nor is the coni)e<‘tion between these tliree genera easily under- 
stood without a comparison with intermediate exotic forms. The 
structure of the ovary and fruit is peculiar to this family amongst uni- 
sexual plants. 

Several male flowers (looking like single stamens) and one 
stalked ovary colledecl in a small inviducrc, wiiich lias 


the appearance of a cup-shaped perianth 1. SruRGE. 

Male and female flowers distinct. 

Herbs, with thin leaves .... 2. Mercfet. 

Shrubs, with shining, evergreen leaves 3. Box. 


The PoinneUla of our hothouse.s, remarkahle for it.s brilliant red 
bracts, belongs to this family, but generally speaking the tropical 
Mupkorhiacece arc not ornamental enough for cultivation. 

I. SPURGE. EUrUOEBIA. 

The European speeics are herbs, abounding in milky juice ; the 
low^r part of the stems simple, wdth alternate leaves (except in the 
caper S.). Flowering branches or peduncles axillary, the upper ones 
in a terminal umbel of 2 to 5 or more rays, each ray or axillary pe- 
duncle usually several times forked, with a pair of opposite floral leaves 
at each fork, and a small green, apparent flower, really a head of 
flowers betw'oen the branches. These fiower-heads consist of a small, 
cup-shaped involucre (looking like a perianth), with 4 or 5 very small 
teeth, alternating w ith as many horizontal yellowish or brown glands. 
Within arc 10 to 15 stamens, each with a jointed filament, and a mi- 
nute scale at its base, showing that they are each a distinct male 
flower. In the centre is a single female flower, consisting of a 3-celled 
ovary, supported on a stalk projecting from the involucre and curved 
downwards. Style 3-cleft. Fruit of 3 carpels, each wdth a single seed. 
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A very large genus, extending almost over every part of the globe, 
including many shrubby species in the tropics, or large, leafless, 
succulent ones in southern Africa. 

Prostrate plant, with all the leaves at the time of flowering 

floral and opposite, with minute stipules 1. Purple S. 

Stem erect or decumbent at the base, the lower leaves alter- 


nate, and no stipules. 

Glands of the inrolucre rounded on the oilier edge. 

Annuals or biennials. Leaves finely toothed. 

Leaves obovate, very obtuse. Capsules smooth . . 2, Sun S. 

Stem-leaves oblong, usually pointed. Capsules more 

or less warted 3. Broad S. 

Perennials. Leaves entire. 

Umbel compact. Capsules glabrous, much warted . 4. Irish S. 
Umbel loose. Capsules smooth, or rough with small 

glandular dots, often hairy 5. 11 air g S. 

Glands of the involucre crescent-shaped., the two points 
turned outwards. 

Floral leaves of each pair united at the base . . . .12, JFood S. 

Floral leaves all distinct. 

Umbel of 3 or 4 rays. 

Low, green annuals, seldom above G inches high. 

Stem-leaves linear 7. iJionrf S. 

Stern- leaves broadly obovate, stalked .... 0. Peiig S. 

Tall, very glaucous biennial, with large capsules , 8. Caper S. 

Umbel of 5, rarely 6, rays. 

Leaves crowded, thick and leathery. Umbel 

compact. Seeds smooth 10. Sea S. 

Leaves rather thin. Umbel spreading. Seeds 

pitted 9. Portland S. 

Umbel of 8 or more rays 11. Leafg S. 


The JS. Chararias (Eng. Bot. t. 442), a tall, south European species, 
with a handsome, oblong, crowded, leafy panicle, variegated by the 
contrast of the purple glands of the involucre and the green bracts, 
has been often cultivated in gardens, and where once planted will re- 
main many years, but docs not permanently establish itself. One or 
two tr-opical shrubby species with scarlet involucres are cultivated in 
our hothouses, and several south African succulent ones may be met 
with in cactus-houses. 

1. Purple Spurge. Euphorbia Peplis, Linu. (Fig. 877.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 2002.) 

A glabrous annual, of a glaucous or purple hue ; the very short main 
stem loses all its leaves before flowering, and divides close to the base 
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into an umbel of 3 or 4 rays, so that the 
whole plant appears to consist of the 
repeatedly forked flowering branches, 
closely prostrate on tlie sand, and form- 
ing patches of 6 inches to a foot or more 
in diameter. Floral leaves opposite, 
numerous, very oblique, broadly oblong, 
very obtuse and rather thick, with mi- 
nute stipules at their base. Flower- 
heads very small. Glands of the invo- 
lucre expanding into small, whitish or 
purple scales. Capsule glabrous and 
smooth. Seeds not pitted. 

Tn maritime sands, all round the Me- 
diterranean, and up the western coasts of Europe to the English 
Channel. In ‘Britain, only on the southern and south-western coasts 
of England, where it is now becoming scarce, and near Traraore, 
county \Yaterford, in Ireland. FI. .summer and autumn. 



2. Sun Spurge. Euphorbia Helioscopia, Linn. (Fig. 878.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 883.) 


An erect or ascending annual, 0 or 8 
inches to a foot high, simple or with a 
few branches ascending from the base. 
Stem-leaves obovate or broadly oblong, 
and narrowed into a short stalk ; floral 
leaves broadly obovate or orbicular, all 
very obtuse and minutely toothed. 
Umbel of 5 rays, each ray once or twice 
forked at the end, but the branches so 
short that the flowers and floral leaves 
appear crowded into broad, leafy heads. 
Glands of the involucre entire and 
rounded. Capsules glabrous and smooth. 
Seeds pitted. 

In cultivated and waste places, in 
Europe and western Asia, extending 
further north than most species, yet not 
an Arctic plant. Common in Britain. 
FI. the whole season. 



Fig. 878. 
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3. Broad Spurge. Euphorbia platyphyllos, Linn. 

(Fig. 879.) 

{E. siricta, Eng. Bot. t. 333, a starved specimen.) 

An erect annual or biennial, some- 
times slender and only 6 inches high, 
but usually 1 to 2 feet, glabrous or very 
slightly downy. Stem-leaves oblong or 
almost lanceolate, mostly pointed, and 
very finely toothed ; floral leaves broadly 
cordate or orbicular, often with a yel- 
lowish tint. Umbel of about 5 (rarely 
4 or 3) rays, besides several flowering 
branches from the axils of the upper 
stem-leaves: these rays are slender, 
usually divided into 3, 4, or even 5 se- 
condary, simple or forked rays. Glands 
of the involucres entire and rounded. 
Capsule smaller than in most sjjecies, 
more or less warted, glabrous or hairy. 
Seeds not pitted. 

Fig. 879 . In cultivated and waste places, in 

central and southern Europe and west- 
ern Asia, but not extending into Scandinavia. In Britain, only in 
southern England, and here and there as a weed of cultivation further 
north. FI. summer and autumn. 

4. Irish Spurge. Euphorbia hibernica, Linn. (Fig. 880.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 1337.) 

A perennial, with several ascending 
or nearly erect stems, 1 to feet high, 
either glabrous or the stems and under 
side of the leaves more or leas softly 
hairy. Leaves broadly oblong, entire, 
often 2 inches long or more. Umbel 
compact, of 5 rays, once or tw ice shortly 
forked, and .but little longer than the 
leaves immediately under it. Floral 
leaves large and ovate, often yellowish. 
Glands of the involucre entire and 
rounded. Capsule rather large, strongly 
\Aarted, but not hairy. Seeds not pitted. 

In woods and mountain pastures, in 
western Europe, and chiefly in the Py- 
renees, in western and central France, 
and in Ireland. In England, only 




Fig. 880. 
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in a few localities in Devonshire, and not known in Scotland. FL 
early summer. 


5. Hairy Spurge. Euphorbia pilosa, Linn. (Fig. 881.) 

(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2787, and E. coralloides, Suppl. t. 2837. E.palus- 
iris, Brit. FI.) 

A perennial, somewhat resembling the 
Irish S., but more erect, either softly 
hairy, especially on the under side of the 
leaves, or nearly glabrous in a Conti- 
nental variety. Stem-leaves oblong, like 
those of the Irish S., but those under 
the umbel shorter. Umbels usually of 
5 rays, with a few axillary branches be- 
low it ; the rays much longer, and more 
branched than in the Irish S. Capsules 
rather smaller, though much larger than 
in the hroad S., not really warted, but 
usually covered with small, raised, glan- 
dular dots, glabrous or hairy. Seeds 
not pitted. 

In moist woods and thickets, on shady 
banks, in central and southern and cs- yjg 

pecially eastern Europe, and western 

Asia, but not approaching nearer to Britain than the Loire. It has, 
however, long been known apparently wild in the neighbourhood of 
Bath, and has been introduced into Sussex. FL early summer. 


G. Petty Spurge. Euphorbia Peplus, Linn. (Fig. 882.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 959.) 

An erect or decumbent, glabrous annual, 6 inches to a foot high, 
branching from the base. Stem-leaves obovate, entire, shortly 
stalked. Umbel of 2 or 3 repeatedly forked rays, often occupying 
the greater part of the })lant. Floral leaves broadly ovate or cor- 
date. Flower-heads small. Glands of the involucre crescent-shaped, 
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Fig. 882. 


with long points. Capsule glabrous 
and smooth, with a longitudinal rib or 
narrow wing to each carpel. Seeds 
pitted. 

In cultivated and waste places, 
throughout Europe and Eussian Asia, 
except the extreme north. Abundant 
in England, Ireland, and a great part 
of Scotland. FL the Jvhote summer and 
autumn. 


7. Dwarf Spurge. Euphorbia exigua, Linn. 
(Fig. 883.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 13.30.) 



A slender, glabrous annual, viith se- 
veral erect or a.scending stems, from 1 
or 2 to 0 or 8 inches high. Stem-leaves 
numerous, small and narrow. Umbels 
of 3 or 4, rarely 5 rays, sometimes con- 
tracted into terminal heads, more fre- 
(piently elongated and forked. Floral 
leaves usually lanceolate. Glands of 
the involucre crescent-shaped, with lino 
points. Capsules small, smooth or slight- 
ly warted at the angles. Seeds slightly 
wrinkled. 

Iji cultivated and waste places, in 
central and southern Europe and west- 
ern Asia, extending northwards to south- 
ern Sweden. Abundant in most parts 
of England and Ireland, but only in 
southern Scotland. FL the whole 
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8. Caper Spurge. Euphorbia Lathyris, Linn. (Fig. 884.) 
(JK. aquaticus, Eng, Bot. t. 2255.) 


A tall, stout annual or biennial, often 
3 feet high or even more, very smooth 
and glaucous. Stem-leaves narrow-ob- 
long, the upper ones broader, especially 
at the base, often 3 or 4 inche.s long, 
and all opposite, not alternate a.s in other 
Spurges. Umbels of 3 or 4 long rays, 
once or twice forked, with large ovate- 
lanceolate floral leaves. Glands of the 
involucre crescent-shaped, the points 
short and blunt. Capsuh's large and 
smooth. Seeds wrinkled. 

A native of soutliern Europe and west 
central Asia, long .since cultivated in 
cottage gardens, and often establishes 
itself as a weed in their vicunity, FL 
simmer. 



Fig. 884. 


9. Portland Spurge, Euphorbia segetalis, Linn. (Fig. 885.) 

{E. Porllaudica, Etig, Bot, t. 441.) 


An inland southern variety is annual 
orbiennial, theBri ti.sh maritime form lasts 
probably several years, becoming hard 
at the base, with several decumbent or 
ascending stems, a few inches to near 
a foot high. Stem-leaves narrow’, of a 
pale green or glaucous, but not thick and 
leathery as in the sea S. Umbel of 5 
repeatedly forked rays, the floral leaves 
all very broadly cordate. Glands of the 
involucre crescent-shaped, with fine 
points. Capsule smooth or with small 
raised dots on the angles. Seeds pitted. 

In sandy or stony, waste or cultivated 
places, especially near the sea. Very 
common in the Mediterranean region, 
the strictly maritime perennial variety 



Fig. 885, 
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extending also up the western coasts of Europe to the Channel, In 
Britain, along the southern and western coasts of England up to 
Galloway in Scotland, and also in Ireland. FI. simmer and autumn. 
The northern specimens are usually shorter and more compact, with 
shorter and more obtuse stem-leaves than the southern ones, but a 
very gradual passage may be traced from the one to the other. 


10. Sea Spurge. Euphorbia Paralias, Linn. (Fig. 88G,) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 195.) 



A perennial, with a short, hard, al- 
most woody stock ; the stems ascending 
or erect, 6 inches to near a foot high, 
crowded with short, concave, rather 
tliick and leathery leaves, of a very pale 
green. Umbel compact, of 5 rays, and 
often a few axillary flowering branches 
below it. Lower leaves narrow, but 
passing gradually into the broad, ovate- 
cordate floral leaves. Glands of the 
involucre crescent-shaped, with short 
points. Capsules smooth. Seeds not 
pitted. 

lu maritime sands, round the Me- 
diterranean and up the western coasts 
of Europe to Holland. In Britain, 
along the southern coasts, up to Dublin 
in Ireland, and to Cumberland and Suf- 
folk in England. FI. autumn. 


11. Leafy Spurge. Euphorbia Esula, Linn. (Fig. 887.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1399.) 

A glabrous perennial, readily distinguished from all the preceding 
species by the terminal umbel of 8 to 12 or more rays. Stems 1 to 1| 
feet high, the leaves varying from oblong-lanceolate to linear, of a 
glaucous green. Floral leaves broadly cordate or orbicular, often 
yellow. Glands of the involucre crescent-shaped, and rather pointed. 
Capsules minutely granulated, but not warted. Seeds not pitted. 

On river-banks and hilly wastes, in central and especially southern 
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Europe, and western Asia, extending, 
however, northwards into southern Scan- 
dinavia, Probably not indigenous in 
Britain, but is said to have established 
itself on the banks of the Tweed, and 
in a few localities in southern Scotland. 
FL summer. Starved, narrow-leaved 
states of this plant have been taken for 
F. Cyparissias, a more southern Con- 
tinental species. 



Fig. 887. 


12. Wood Spurge. Euphorbia amygdaloides, Linn. 
(Fig. 888.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 250.) 


Stock perennial and almost woody, 
with several erect, often reddish stems, 
1 to 2 feet high, glabrous or slightly 
hairy. Stem-leaves rather crowded to- 
wards the middle of the stem, lan- 
ceolate or narrow-oblong; the upper 
ones more distant, and shorter. Umbel 
of 5 long rays, not much divided, with 
a few axillary peduncles below it. Floral 
leaves of each pair always connected 
into one large orbicular one, of a pale 
yellowish-green. Glands of the invo- 
lucre crescent-shaped, with rather long 
points. Capsules and seeds smooth. 

In woods and thickets, in temperate 
and southern Europe and western Asia, 
but not extending into Scandinavia. In 
Britain, common over the greater part 
of England, rare in northern England, 



Fig. 888. 


in Ireland only in one station near Bandon, and unknown in Scotland. 


FI. spring. 
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11. MERCURV. MEBCUAiALIS. 

Erect herbs, with opposite leaves, and .small green flowers in little 
clusters, either se.s8ile, stalked, or spiked in the axils of the leaves, the 
males and females distinct, on the same or on separate plants. Perianth 
of 3 segments. Male flowers viith 9 to 12 stamens. Females with a 
2-celled ovary, crowned by 2 simple styles, and surrounded by 2 or 
3 small filaments. Capsule 2-celled, otherwise like that of Spuj'ge. 

A small genus, spread over the temperate regions of the southern 
as well as the northern hemisphere, and nearly connected with several 
more tropical genera of w'eed-like, uninteresting plants. 

B.ootstock perennial. Stems simple. Flowers all in loose 

spikes 1. Perennial M. 

Root annual. Stem branched. Female flowers sessile or 

shortly stalked 2. Annual M. 


1. Perennial Mercury. Mercurialis perennis, Linn. 
(Fig. S89.) 

(I’hig. Pot. t. 1872. Dog's 'Mcvvnrij.) 



Fig. 889, 


llootsloek slender and cree])ing. Stems 
erect, simple, G or 8 inches, or rarely 
nearly a foot high. Loaves rather crowded 
in the upper half, oblong or ovate-lan- 
ceolate, 2 to 4 or 5 inches long, usually 
pointed, crennte or serrated, and rough 
or shortly hairy. Flowers dioecious, on 
slender axillary peduncles, often nearly 
as long as the leaves ; the males in little 
clusters, the females singly or 2 toge- 
ther. Ovaries larger than the perianth, 
with rather long, spreading styles. Cap- 
sules more or less covered with warts or 
soft prickles. 

In woods and shady places, through- 
out Europe and liussian Asia, except 
the extreme north. Abundant in Eng- 
land, and a great part of Scotland, very 
rare in Ireland. FI. eai'ly spring, com- 


mencing before its leaves are fidly out. 


2. Annual Mercury. Mercurialis annua, Linn. (Fig. 890.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 559.) 

An erect, glabrous annual, 6 inches to a foot high, with opposite 
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branches. Leaves stalked, ovate or ob- 
long, rather coarsely toothed, of a thin 
texture. Male flowers clustered, as in 
the perennial M., along slender pe- 
duncles nearly as long as the leaves. 

Females 2 or 3 together, either sessile 
or shortly stalked, in the axils of the 
leaves, usually on separate plants from 
the males. 

In cultivated and w'aste places ; very 
common in central and southern Europe 
and eastward to the Caucasus, more rare 
towards the north, and only as an in- 
troduced weed of cultivation in Scan- 
dinavia. Not generally common in 
England or Ireland, very local and 
doubtfully indigenous in Scotland. FI. 
the xohole summer and autumn. A ra- p'jg gc)()_ 

riety with more sessile leaves and flowers, 

the latter often monoBcious, has been described as a species, under the 
name of M. amhigua (Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2816). It is not common, 
even on the Continent, but has been found in Jersey and in the south 
of England. 


ITT. BOX. BUXUS. 

Flowers monoecious, the males and females clustered in tlie same 
axil, but not enclosed in a common involucre. Perianth small, of 4 
segments. Stamens 4 in the male flow^ws. Styles 3 in the females. 
Capsule 3-celled, with 2 seeds in each cell. 

A genus probably limited to a single species. 

I. Common Box. Buxus sempervirens, Linn. (Fig. 891.) 

, (Eng. Bot. 1. 131.1.) 

A glabrous, much branched, evergreen shrub, attaining G or 8 feet 
in height when left uncut. Leaves opposite, entire, thick and shin- 
ing, varying from ovate to oblong, ^ to 1 inch long. Flowers small, 
green, and sessile, usually several males and one or two females in tlie 
same axillary cluster, the former wdth one small bract under the pe- 
rianth, the female with 3 bracts. Capsule sessile, ovoid, of a hard con- 
sistence, about 3 or 4 lines long, ending in 3 stiflT, short beaks. 
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In hilly, rocky, chiefly limestone dis- 
tricts, in western and southern Europe, 
extending eastward to the Caucasus and 
northward into many parts of central 
and western France. In Britain, only 
in some localities in southern England, 
and even there it is doubted whether it 
may not have been introduced, as it has 
long been much planted in shrubberies. 
FI. spring. The Boir used for edging in 
gardens is a dwarf variety of the same 
species. 


Fig. 891. 


LXVII. EMPETRUM FAMILY. EMPETRACEiE. 

A family or genus of six or seven European or North American 
species, whose affinities have not been satisfactorily made out. 
The structure and position of the seeds prevent its union with 
the Spurge family, to which it might in other respects be techni- 
cally referred. 

T. CROWBERRY. EMPETRUM. 

Low, creeping, heath-like shrubs, with small, crowded, entire, ever- 
green leaves, and minute, axillary, dioecious flowers. Perianth of 6 
scales in 2 rows, with G external, similar, but smaller bracts. Stamens 
3 in the male flowers. Style in the females very short, divided into 
6 or more radiating and toothed or divided stigmas. Ovary with as 
many cells as stigmas, and a single erect ovule in each. Fruit a small 
berry-like drupe, containing several small 1-seeded stones. Embryo 
slender, in a copious albumen. 

1. Common Crowberry. Empetrum nigrum, Linn. 

(Fig. 892.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 526.) 

A glabrous plant, forming spreading, thickly branched tufts, like 
those of the traUi^ig Loiseleuria, often a foot in diameter ; the crowded 
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evergreen leaves scarcely 2 lines long, 
with their edges rolled back as in the 
Heaths, Flowers sessile, very minute, 
the stamens of the males protruding 
from the perianth on slender filaments. 
Fruit black, globular, about the size of 
a pea. 

In mountain heaths and bogs, in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and North America, very 
abundant at high northern and Arctic 
latitudes, and quite alpine in southern 
Europe and central Asia. Common in 
Scotland, in northern and western Eng- 
land, and in Ireland, but now probably 
extinct in southern England. FI, spring. 



Fig. 892. 


LXVIII. THE CALLITRICHE FAMILY. CAT.LTTRT- 
CHINESE. 

Aquatic, floating herbs, with opposite or whorled leaves, and 
minute unisexual flowers in their axils. No perianth. Ovary and 
fruit either 1-seeded, or l-lobed with 1 seed in each lobe. 

Two genera, each of a single species, always placed next each other 
though not usually united into one family. Allied in many respects 
to the aquatic genera of the (Enothera family, they are sometimes 
placed next to them ; but there is no perianth, and they are therefore 
more frequently enumerated amongst anomalous Monochlamyds, 


I. CERATOFHVI.L. CEBATOPHYLLUM. 

Leaves whorled and dissected. Stamens several. Style 1. Ovary 
and fruit entire, with a single seed. 


1. Common Ceratophyll. Ceratophyllum demersum, Linn. 
(Fig. 893.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 947, and C. submersumy t. 679. Hornwort.) 

A glabrous perennial, the stems floating like those of a Myriophyll, 

t2 
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and the leaves are whorled in the same 
manner, but instead of being pinnately 
divided they are twice or thrice forked, 
with linear, often fine and subulate seg- 
ments, usually slightly toothed on the 
edge. Flowers small, and sessile in the 
axils of the loaves, each one surrounded 
by a whorl of minute bracts, but with- 
out any real perianth ; the males con- 
sisting of 12 to 20, sessile, oblong anthers, 
the females of a small ovary with a 
simple style. Fruit an ovoid, slightly 
compressed nut, 2 to 3 lines long, either 
smooth or with a few tubercles or 
prickles, cither scattered over the sur- 
Fig. 803 . face or united in a slightly prominent 

wing round the edge. 

In pools, slow streams, and shallow margins of lakes, dispersed al- 
most all over the globe. Not uncommon in Britain. FI. summer, 
but very seldom. 



II. CALLXTRICHE. CALLTTRICJTE. 

Leaves opposite, entire. Stamens solitary. Style.s 2. Ovary and 
fruit 4-lobed and 4-seeded. 


1. Common Callitriche. Callitriche aquatica, Sin. 

• (Fig. 894.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 722, and C. autumnal'ts, Suppl. t. 2000 and t. 2732. C. 
pcdunrulata, Brit. FI. C. platycarpa, Bab. Man.) 



Fig. sot. 


A glabrous, slender perennial, either 
floating in water or creeping and rooting 
in wet mud, flowering young so as to 
appear annual, varying in length accord- 
ing to the depth of the water. Leaves 
either all obovate or oblong, 1 to 6 lines 
long, or the lower submerged ones nar- 
row-linear, and obtuse or notched at the 
top; the upper ones obovate, and spread- 
ing in little tufts on the surface of the 
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water, or all submerged and linear. Flowers minute, usually solitary 
in each axil, between 2 minute bracts varying much in size and some- 
times wholly wanting. Male flowers consisting of a single stamen 
with a conspicuous filament ; the females of a sessile or stalked ovary, 
with 2 erect or recurved styles. Fniit from | to 1 line in diameter, 
the lobes either rounded or keeled on the edge, or surrounded by a 
narrow wing. 

In shallow waters or wet mud, dispersed almost all over the globe. 
Abundant in Britain. FI. the whole .season. It has been variously 
divided into from 2 to about 20 supposed species, from slight differences 
in the size and form of tlie fruits, the direction of the styles, in the 
bracts, etc., or from the presence or ab.sence of the upper obovate leaves; 
but the distinctive characters which have been given, all fail wdien 
applied to a large number of specimens collected in different parts of 
the world. 


LXIX. THE NETTLE FAMILY. URTlCACEiE. 

Herbs, or, in exotic genera, trees or shrubs, with leaves usually 
rough or stinging, more or less conspicuous stipules, and small, 
herbaceous, unisexual flovMTs. Perianth in the males regular and 
simple. Stamens as many as segments of the perianth and oppo- 
site to them, or rarely fewer. Feriautli of the females often less 
divided. Ovary free or rarely adherent to the perianth, with a 
single ovule, and 1 or 2 styles or stigmas. Fruit small, 1-secded, 
dry or rarely succulent. Seed with or without albumen, the ra- 
dicle pointing upwards. 

A very large Order, chiefly tropical, of which the few British species 
give a very inadequate idea. It is readily distinguished from the 
Spurge family by the single-seeded fi’uit, from the Catkin family by 


the regular perianth of the male flowers. 

Erect herbs. Leaves ojjposite 1. Nettie. 

Erect or procumbent licrb. Leaves alternate 2 . Pellitoey. 

Tall twiner. Leaves opposite 3. Hop. 


Among exotic genera in cultivation may be mentioned the Hemp 
{Cannabis), which, although an erect herb, is in many respects allied 
to the Hop ; the Fig {Ficus), in which the flowers are collected in 
great numbers withinside a succulent receptacle, popularly called the 
fruit ; and the Mulberry {Morus), in which the flowers are collected 
in heads on the outside of a receptacle, and become succulent as the 
fruit ripens. 
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I. NETTLE. UETICA. 

Erect herbs, with stinging hairs and opposite leaves. Flowers in 
axillary clusters or spikes ; the males with a perianth of 4 segments 
and 4 stamens ; the females with a perianth of 2 segments, or, if 4, 
the 2 inner ones larger. Fruit a flattened seed-like nut, enclosed in 
the perianth. Stigma single, sessile, and tufted. 

A considerable genus, generally distributed over the globe. 


Annual and monoecious. Flowers in nearly sessile short 

clusters 1. Small N. 

Annual and monoecious. Male flowers in loose 8[)ike8. Fe- 
males in stalked, globular heads 2. Roman N. 

1‘erennial, usually dioecious. Flowers in branched &])ike8 . 3. Common N. 


1. Small Nettle. Urtica urens, Liuu. (Fig, 895.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 123G.) 



An erect, .branching annual, seldom 
above a foot high and often only a few' 
inches, glabrous with the exception of 
the stiff', stinging hairs. Leaves ovate 
or elliptical, deeply and regularly 
toothed, more tender than in the two 
other species. Flowers male and fe- 
male intermixed, in small, loose, almost 
sessile axillary clusters. 

In cultivated and waste places, es- 
pecially in rich soils, throughout 1 Eu- 
rope and llussian Asia, from the Me- 
diterranean to the Arctic regions, and 
carried out as a w'eed of cultivation to 
other parts of the world. Common in 
Britain. FI. the whole season. 


2. Roman Nettle. Urtica pilulifera, Linn. (Fig. 890.) 
(Eng. Bot. 1. 148.) 

An annual like the last, but coarser and taller, attaining 2 feet, and 
very stinging, Leaves ovate or heart-shaped, deeply and regularly 
toothed. Male flowers in little, distinct clusters, along peduncles 
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often as long as ilie leaves ; the females 
in globular beads, on the summit of a 
peduncle from | to 1 inch long. When 
in fruit these heads are 4 or 6 lines in 
diameter, and thickly beset with sting- 
ing bristles. 

On roadsides, and in u aste places, in 
southern Europe. Further north only 
as an introduced weed in the neighbour- 
hood of villages and habitations, and as 
such occurs occasionally in some parts 
of England. FI. summer itnd aufiimn. 



Fig. 891). 


3. Common Nettle. Urtica dioica, Linn. (1^'ig. 897.) 


(Eng. Bot. 1. 1750.) 


Bootstock perennial and creeping. 
Stems erect, 2 or 3 feet high, the whole 
plant of a dark green, and more or less 
downy, besides the copious stinging 
bristles. Lower leaves cordate-ovate, 
the upper ones more or less lanceolate, 
narrowed at the point, coarsely toothed. 
Flowers usually dicecious, both the 
males and females clustered in axil- 
lary, branched, spreading spikes, usually 
about the length of the leaves. 

Along hedges, on roadsides, and in 
W’aste places, throughout Europe and 
Eussian Asia, from the Mediterranean 
to the Arctic regions, and carried out as 
a w^eed to other parts of the globe. FI. 
summer and autumn. 



Fig. 897. 


IT. FEXiLXTORY. PARIETARTA. 

Herbs, with alternate, often entire leaves, and not stinging. Flowers 
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in small axillary clusters, surrounded by a few bracts, often united 
into a small involucre. Male flowers like those of Nettle, but usually 
very few. Females with a tubular or campanulate, 4-lobed perianth, 
enclosing the ovary and adhering to the seed- like fruit. Stigma single, 
tufted, sessile or with a distinct style. Besides these there are a few 
hermaphrodite flowers, which become enlarged after flowering, but 
seldom ripen their seed. 

A genus of several species, chiefly from the Mediterranean region 
and central Asia, with one American one widely spread over a great 
part of the world. 

1, Wall Pellitory. Parietaria oflO-cinalis, Linn. (b'ig. 898.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 879.) 

A small, branching perennial, erect 
the first year, afterwards usually diffuse 
or procumbent, G inches or rarely afoot 
long, more or less downy with short 
soft hairs. Leaves stalked, varying from 
ovate to oblong, quite entire. Flowers 
in sessile clusters, the involucre very 
small, consisting of 2 or 3 divided bracts. 

On old walls, and in waste, stony 
places, througliout Europe and llussiau 
Asia, except the extreme north. Com- 
mon in England, Ireland, and southern 
Scotland, but rare in the north. FL 
the whole summer. 

Fig. 808 . 



III. HOP. HUM ULUS. 

A single species, differing from all others of the Nettle family by its 
twining habit, by the inflorescence, and by the seed, which contains a 
flat, spirally coiled embryo, without albumen. 

1. Common Hop. Humnlus Lupulus, Linn. (Fig. 899.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 427.) 

Rootstock perennial, the stems annual, but twining to a considerable 
height over bushes and small trees. Lcav^es o[)posite, stalked, broadly 
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lieart-sliaped, deeply 3- or 5-lobed, and 
sharply toothed, very rough but not 
stinging. Flowers dioecious, the males 
in loose panicles in the upper axils, small, 
and of a yellowish-green. Perianth of 5 
segments. Stamens 5. Female flow ers 
in shortly stalked, axillary, ovoid or 
globular spikes or heads, conspicuous 
for their broad, closely-packed bracts, 
each with 2 sessile flowers in its axil. 

Perianth a concave scale enclosing the 
ovary. Stigmas 2, long and linear. After 
flow ering, the scales of the spike (often 
called a rone) become much enlarged, 
quite concealing the seed-like fruits. 

In hedges, thickets, and open woods, 
all over Euro])e and central and llussian irjg g<)9, 

Asia, except the extreme north. Ex- 
tends over England, Ireland, and here and there into Scotland, but 
probal)]y, in the north at haist, only us an introduced plant, having 
long been in general cultivation. FL. summer. 


LXX. THE ELM EAMILY. ULMACEiE. 

Trees or shrubs, difleriugfroiii the family in their flowers 

mostly hermaphrodite, and the ovary generally 2-celled, although 
the fruit has but one seed. 

Besides the Flm genus there are but very fewq either tropical or 
from the warmer parts of the northern heniisjihero. 

I. ELM. ULMPS. 

Trees, with alternate, deciduous leaves, and small flowers in clusters, 
appearing before the leaves on the preceding year’s wood. Perianth 
campanulate, with 4 to 6 short lobes or teeth, and as many stamens. 
Ovary flat, with 2 short, diverging styles, and divided into 2 cells, 
each with a single pendulous ovule. Fruit flat, thin, and leaf-like, 
slightly thickened at the centre, where it contains one pendulous seed. 

A small genus, spread over the temperate regions of the northern 
hemisphere. 
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Fruit slightly notched at the top, the seed-hearing cavity 


placed considerably below the notch 1. Wych E. 

Fruit deeply notched, the notch almost reaching the seed- 
bearing cavity 2. Commm E. 


1. Wych. Elm. ITlmus montana, Sm. (Fig. 900.) 

(Eng. BoL. t. 1887, and U. major, t. 2542.) 

A tree of considerable size and pic- 
turesque form ; the large branches 
spreading from near the base unless when 
drawn up in its youth. Leaves nearly 
sessile, broadly ovate, bordered with 
double teeth, and very unequal or ob- 
lique at the base, usually rough on the 
U])per side and downy underneath. 
Flowers reddish, in dense clusters, sur- 
rounded by brownish bracts, which soon 
fall off ; the pedicels scarcely as long as 
the perianth. Fruits green and leaf- 
like, broadly ovate or orbicular, 6 to 9 
lines long, with a small notch at the top ; 
the seed suspended in a small cavity 
near the centre of the fruit. 

Chiefly in hilly districts, in northern 
and western Europe. In Britain, it is 
the common wild FAm of Scotland, Ireland, and northern and western 
England, but seldom planted, and rare in south-eastern England, whore 
a variety of the common E. is often called tcych Elm. EL early spring, 
before the leaves come out, 

2. Common Elm. Ulmus campestris, Sin. (Fig. 901.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 188G, U. suherosa, t. 2161, and U, glabra, t. 2248.) , 
Very near the icyrh E., and many botanists consider the two races 
as forming but one species. The common E. appears how'ever to be 
generally, if not constantly, distinguished by the fruit, which is deeply 
notched, the top of the seed- bearing cavity almost reaching the notch. 
It is usually also a taller and straighter-growing tree, attaining in rich 
soils above a hundred feet ; the young branches are more slender, and 
the leaves usually smaller and less coarse ; but all these characters 
are very variable. 

Widely spread over central, southern, and eastern Europe, and 
western Asia, and the most generally planted species. In Britain, it 
is the most frequent one in central, southern, and eastern England, but 
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in tlic nor 111 and the west only where 
planted. It is indeed doubtful whether 
it be really indigenous anywhere in 
Britain. FI. early spring , before the 
leaves come out. It varies with the leaves 
nearly smooth and glabrous, and the 
bark becomes corky, even on the young 
branches, more frequently than in the 
wych E . ; but the supposed species esta- 
blished on those characters do not come 
true from seed. 



Fi-. ‘JOl. 


LXXI. THE CATKIN FAMILY. AMENTACE.E. 

Trees or slirubs, w ith alternate flat leaves, usually with stipules, 
and small, unisexual flowers, iu cylindrical, oblong, or globular 
spikes, called catkins, which are usually dense, with closely packed, 
scale-like bracts, rarely loose, or with minute deciduous scales. 
Stamens iu tlie male catkins 2 or more (rarely united into 1) 
w'itliin each scale, usually accompanied by 2 or more smaller 
scales, either distinct or forming iu a few' cases an irregular or 
oblique perianth, or rarely entirely deficient. Female catkins 
either like the males, with 1, 2, or 3 flowers within each scale, or 
reduced to a sessile bud, witb 2 or 3 flow'ers iu the centre, sur- 
rounded by the lower empty scales of the catkin ; whthin each 
scale are also usually 2 or 3 inner scales. Perianth none, or 
closely combined with the ovary, w'ith a minute, free, entire or 
toothed border. Ovary 1-celled or several-celled, with 2 or more 
styles, always resulting in a 1-celled fruit, w'hich is either a 1- 
seeded nut, or a several-seeded capsule opening in 2 valves. The 
catkin-scales, or the inner scales, or both, usually persist, and are 
sometimes enlarged into an involucre, either around or under 
the fruit. Seeds without albumen, at least in the British genera. 
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An extensive family, widely distributed over the globe, but chiefly 
in the temperate regions of both hemispheres, where it often constitutes 
a large proportion of the forest trees. Minor differences, chiefly in 
the female flowers, have induced its division into several tribes, often 
considered as independent families, but as a whole it forms a natural 
as well as a distinct group. Among the few British plants that have 
their inflorescence at all resembling catkins, Hippophae is readily dis- 
tinguished by the berry-like fruits and scurfy foliage. Elms by their 
hermaphrodite flowers, and Conifers by their peculiar foliage inde- 
pendently of the important character of the naked seeds. 

Tree or shrub, in Jlotoer. 

Scales of the male catkins broad, imbricated. Anthers longer 


than their fllanionts. 

Male and female catkins short, sessile, and erect ... 1. Galk. 

Male catkins cylindrical, usually pendulous. 

Throe distinct flowers, each with 4 stamens, under each 
scale of the male catkin. Female catkins small, 

ovoid 2. Aldeb. 

Stamens G to 12 within each scale, not in distinct 
flowers. 

Scales of the male catkins stalked. Female catkins 

cylindiical 3. Biucu. 

Scales of the catkins sessile. 

Stamens at the base of the scale. Female catkins 
loose, with narrow scales ....... 4. Hounleam. 

Stamens on the scale itself. Female catkins sessile 

and bud-like 5. Hazel. 


Scales of the male catkins narrow -linear, or divided, or very 


minute. Authors small, on slender filaments. 

Flowers dioecious. Catkins, both male and female, cylin- 
drical, compact, and usually silky -hairy. 

Catkin-scales entire. Stamens 2, rarely 3 to 5, with 1 

or 2 gland-like inner scales 8. Willow. 

Catkin-scales jagged. Stamens several, in an oblique, 
cup-shaped perianth . 9. POPLAB. 

Flowers monoecious. 

Male catkins slender and interrupted. Female flowers 
in small, sessile or shortly-stalked clusters .... 7. Oak, 
Male catkins globular, on pendulous stalks. Females 

erect, globular, softly hairy G, Belch. 


Tree or shrub, in fruit. 

Capsules (in catkins) opening in 2 valves. Seeds minute, 
with a tuft of long, cottony hairs. 
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Scales of the catkin entire. Leaves on short or rather 

stiff stalks . . . 8. Willow. 

Scales of the catkin jagged. Loaves on long stalks, very 

broad, shaking with wind 9. Poplar. 

Nuts 1-Boeded. 

Nuts small, in compact catkins. 

Nuts slightly succulent, and resinous outside ... 1. Gale. 

Nuts flat and quite dry. 

Scales of the catkins thin and deciduous. Nuts 

winged 3. BiiiCir. 

Scales of the catkins hard, remaining after the nuts 

have fallen 2. Aldek. 

Nuts solitary, or in chtsters, or in loose spikes, mholly or 
partially enclosed in an in col acre. 

Nuts small, in loose spikes, ciich in a 3-lobed, leafy in- 

voluero 4. JTouniieam:. 

Nuts solitary or clustered, each in an involucre, adher- 
ing to it at the base, with leafy, jagged lobes ... 5. Hazel. 
Nuts (acorns) jirqjecting from a short, ciiji-shapcd in- 
volucre 7. Oak. 

Nuts completely enclo.sed in a prickly involuere ... 6. llEECri. 


Among trees generally planted in Eritain, belonging to exotic genera 
of the Catkin family, or nearly allied to, it are the Spanish Chestnut 
{Castanea), with the flowers nearly of an Oak, but the nuts com- 
pletely enclosed in a prickly involucre, as in Beech ; two or throe 
species of Plane (Platauus), with botn male and female catkins glo- 
bular and pendulous, the flowers intermixed with bristly hairs, and 
difiering slightly from the family in their albuminous seeds; the 
Liquidamhar, with globular catkins, but in the structure of its ovary 
and fruit showing more affinity to some families allied to the Saxifrages ; 
and two or three species of Walnut {Jiiglans), which in tlicir pinnated 
leaves and more perfect perianth .show an approach to the Sumach 
family {Tcrcbintharecc). 


I. gale, myriga. 

Shrubs, with resinous, dotted leaves, Flowers dicecious, in short, 
sessile catkins; the scales imbricated, without inner scales, Male 
catkins with 4 or 8 stamens within each scale, the anthers nearly 
sessile, and no perianth. Females with 2 ovaries under each scale ; 
perianth adhering to the base of the ovary, with 2 lateral, projecting 
lobes. Stigmas 2, linear. Fruit a small, resinous or nearly drupe- 
like, globular nut, with 1 erect seed. 

A genus of several species, dispersed over the temperate regions of 
the globe, or the mountainous parts of the tropics. Associated w ith 
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two or three small North American or South African genera, it forms 
a distinct tribe approaching Hippophae in the 2-lobed female perianth 
and almost drupe-like nut. 


1. Sweet Gale. Myrica Gale, Linn. (Fig. 902.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 602.) 



An erect ^shrub, of 2 or 3 feet, fra- 
grant when rubbed. Leaves deciduous, 
cuneate-oblong or lanceolate, slightly 
toothed towards the top, and often ra- 
ther downy underneath. Catkins sessile 
along the ends of the branches ; the 
males scarcely 0 lines long, with spread- 
ing, concave, shining scales ; the fe- 
males much shorter, the long style-s pro- 
truding from the scales. Fruiting cat- 
kins somewhat lengthened; the globular, 
resinous nuts scarcely above a line in 
diameter. 

In bogs and wet moors in northern 
and Arctic Europe, Asia, and America. 
Al undent in Scotland, northern Eng- 
land, and Ireland, rarer in the south and 
east of England. FL spring, before the 
leaves are out. 


IT. ALDER. ALNUS. 

Flowers monoecious, the males in cylindrical catkins, usually pen- 
dulous, with broad, almost sessile scales. Stamens 12 within each 
scale, the anthers on very short filaments, with a small scale under 
each, usually forming 3 distinct, nearly regular, 4-cleft perianths. 
Female catkins short, closely imbricated ; the scales entire, with 2, 
rarely 3, smaller inner scales. Ovaries 2 within each scale, 2-cencd, 
with a pendulous ovule in each cell. Styles 2. Fruiting catkin ovoid, 
the scales (formed of the catkin-scale, with the 2 inner ones com- 
bined), hard, almost woody, remaining after the nuts have fallen. 
Nuts small and seed-like, without wings. 

A small genus, confined to the northern hemisphere, closely con- 
nected with the Birches through some intermediate exotic species. 
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1. Common Alder. Almis glntinosus, Linn. (Fig. 903.) 

{Betula Alnus, Eng. Bot. 1. 1508.) 

A moderate-sized tree, of a dark hue. 

Leaves stalked, broadly ovate or orbi- 
cular, sharply toothed, and occasionally 
lobed, glabrous, or with a little down in 
the axils of tlie veins on the under side. 

Catkins 2 or 3 together, in terminal 
clusters or small panicles ; the males 
long, loose, and drooping; the females 
not half an inch long, with the styles 
slightly protruding. In the fruiting cat- 
kin the scales are not unlike those of a 
miniature fir-cone. 

In wet woods, and borders of streams, 
and wet pastures, in Europe and west- Fig. 903. 

ern Asia, not extending to the Arctic 

Circle. Abundant in Britain. FI. early spring, before the leaves are 
fully out, the catkins having been formed the previous autumn. 



III. BIRCH. BETULA. 

Flowers monoocious, the males in cylindrical catkins, usually pen- 
dulous, with broad, shortly stalked scales. Stamens 8 to 12 within 
each scale, the antliers on very short filaments, the cells distinct, some 
with a small scale underneath, and all irregularly arranged in 3 flowers. 
Female catkins cylindrical and compact, each scale witli 2 small scales 
inside, and 3 or rarely more flowers. No perianth. Ovary flat, with 2 
styles and 2 cells, with a pendulous ovule in each. In the fruiting 
catkin the scales (formed of the catkin-scale, with the 2 inner ones 
combined) are somewhat enlarged, and 3-lobod, falling off with the 
nuts, which are small and seed-like, flat, surrounded by a scarious 
wing. 

A small genus, confined to the northern hemisphere, and not reach- 


ing the tropics. 

Tree, with broadly ovate, usually pointed leaves 1. Common B. 

Shrub, with small, orbicular leaves 2. Dwarf B. 


1. Common Birch. Betula alba, Linn. (Fig. 904.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 2197, B. glutinosa, Bab. Man.) 

An elegant tree, with slender, often gracefully drooping branches, 
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the white bark of the trunk readily 
peeling off in layers. Leaves usually 
broadly ovate, taper-pointed, andtoothed, 
but varying from rhoraboidal to trian- 
gular or broadly cordate, often trembling 
on their slender stalks like those of the 
Aspen, glabrousand shining, with minute 
glandulardots when young. Male catkins 
drooping, 1 to 2 inches long; the females 
shortly stalked, about 0 lines long when 
in flower. Fruiting catkins 1 to 1 j inches, 
the scales wedge-shaped, full 2 lines long, 
broadly 3-lobed. 

In M’oods, in northern and central 
Europe, Eussian Asia, and North Ame- 
rica, more limited to mountain districts 
in southern Europe. Extends all over 
Britain. FL spring, hejorc the leaves are 
fnlly Old. 


2. Dwarf Birch. Betuia nana, Li?in. (Fig. 90o.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 2d2r>.) 



Usually a small shrub, but when left 
to itself will form a tree of 20 feet. 
Leaves very shortly stalked, nearly or- 
bicular, seldom above half an inch long, 
and not pointed. Catkins small and 
sessile, the males oblong or shortly cy- 
lindrical, the females scarcely above 3 
lines long. Fruiting catkins about 0 
lines long, the scales not so thin, nor 
falling off so readily as in the B. 

In moors and bogs, in northern Eu- 
rope, Asia, and America, and in the 
great mountain-chains of central Europe 
and Asia. Not uncommon in the High- 
lands of Scotland, but rare in the north 
of England, and unknowm in Ireland. 
FI. spring. 
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IV. HORNBEAM. CAEPINUS. 

Flow'cra luoncccious, the males ia cylindrical catkins, with broad, 
sessile scales. Stamens about 12 within each scale, without inner 
scales or perianth ; the anther-cells distinct, on very short, forked 
filaments. Female catkins slender and loose, ‘the scales lanceolate and 
deciduous. Flowers 2 within each scale, each one enclosed in a hairy, 
unequally 3-lobed inner scale, reriantli combined with the ovary at 
the base, with a minute toothed border. Ovary 2-cellod, with a pen- 
dulous ovule in each cell. Styles 2. Fruiting catkin much elongated, 
the inner scales enlarged into long, leafy, unequally 3-lobed bracts, 
each enclosing at its base a small nut. 

There arc but very few Furojican, Asiatic, or North American 
species, ditfering slightly from each other in tlie shape of the fruiting 
bracts. 


1. Common Hornbeam. Carpinus Betulus, Linn. (Fig. 006.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 2032.) 


A small tree, with numerous short, 
slender branches. Leaves stalked, ovate, 
pointed, doubly toothed, uith j)arallol 
veins diverging from the midrih, usually 
dowmy in their a-vils underneath. Male 
catkins sessile, about IJ- inches long, 
less drooping than in the allied genera ; 
the anthers crowned by little tufts of 
hairs. Female catkins slender, the fruit- 
ing ones often several indies long, and 
conspicuous for their long, leaf-like 
bracts ; the central lobe lanceolate, 1 to 
inches long. Nut small, ovoid, with 
prominent ribs. 

In central and south-eastern Europe, 
extending eastward to the Caucasus and Fig, 906. 

northwards to southern Sweden. In 

Britain, it w'as formerly much planted in shrubberies, and is believed 
to be truly indigenous in some parts of eastern England. FI. spring, 
as the leaves come out. 



Y. HAZEL. COEYLUS. 

Flowers moncecious, the males in cylindrical catkins, witli broad, 
VOL. II. •• U 
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sessile scales, each with 2 small lobes or adherent scales inside. Sta- 
mens about 8,' irregularly inserted on the scale itself, without any 
perianth ; the anther-cells distinct, on very short, forked filaments. Fe- 
male catkins very small, forming a sessile bud, with closely packed, nar- 
row scales, the outer ones empty. Flowers 2 within each scale, crowded 
in the upper part of the catkin, each one enclosed in a minute, jagged 
inner scale. Perianth combined with the ovary at the base, with a 
minute, toothed border. Ovary 2-celled, with a pendulous ovule in 
each cell. Styles 2. Fruits usually clustered, each consisting of a 
hard nut, nearly enclosed in a leafy involucre, unequally lobed and 
jagged, formed of tlie very much enlarged inner scales of the catkin. 

A genus of but very few' species, si)read ov'er the temperate regions of 
the northern hemisphere. 

1*. Common Hazel. Corylus Avellana, Liun. (Fig. 907.) 

(Eng, Bot. t. 723. Hazel-md. Coh-nut. Filbert.) 

A shrub, or sometimes a small tree. 
Leaves broadly obovate or orbicular, 
doubly toothed or slightly lobed, 
coarse and downy on both sides. Male 
catkins drooping, to 2 inches long, 
the females resembling small leaf-buds, 
with shortly })rotruding, red stigmas. 
Afterflowering the minute inner bracts 
enlarge very rapidly, so as to form the 
leafy involucre commonly called the 
liusk of the nut. 

In woods and thickets, throughout 
Europe and central and iiussian Asia, 
except the extreme north. Abundant 
in Britain. FI. earl)/ .spring, before the 
leaves are ovt. 



VI. BEECH. FAGUS. 

Flowers monoecious, the males in globular, pendulous catkins ; the 
scales small, and falling off very early. Perianth campanulate, shortly 
stalked, 4- to 6-lobed (formed of the inner scales under each catkin- 
scale), containing 8 to 12 stamens, with long protruding filaments and 
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small anthers. Female catkins globular, almost sessile, the scales 
linear, with numerous, closely packed, filiform inner scales, all empty 
except the uppermost, and forming an involucre round 2 or 3 flowers, 
sessile in the centre of tlie catkin. Perianth combined with the ovary 
at its base, bordered by 4 or 5 short lobes. Ovary 3-celled, with 2 pen- 
dulous ovules in each cell. Styles 3. Nuts 2 or 3, enclosed in a hard, 
prickly involucre, composed of the combined outer and inner scales of 
the catkin, and o])cning in 4 valves. 

Eesides the single northern genus, the species comprises several from 
Antarctic America. 

1. Common Beech. Fagus sylvatica, Linn. (Fig. 908.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1846.) 

A tall tree, with a straight, smooth 
trunk, and large, dense head. Leaves 
shortly stalked, ovate, entire or ob- 
scurely toothed, silky when young, gla- 
brous when full-grown. Catkins or 
flower-heads softly silky-hairy, the males 
4 to 6 lines diameter, on slender, droop- 
ing peduncles 1 to 1-^ inches long, con- 
sisting of about a dozen flowers. Fe- 
male catkins nearly as large, but on a 
very short, erect peduncle. Fruiting 
catkin about f inch diameter ; the 
prickles rather soft and silky, containing 
2 or 3 triangular nuts, commonly called 
want. 

Ill temperate Europe, extending east- 
ward to the Caucasus and northward 
into southern Scandinavia, becoming 
rather a mountain plant in southern Europe. Extensively planted in 
Britain, establishing itself readily as a naturalized tree, and believed 
to be truly indigenous in the flatter districts of England. FI. 
spring. 



YII. OAK. QUEECUS. 

Flowers monoecious, the males in slender, pendulous catkins or 
s])ikcs, usually interrupted, without any or with only very small 
catkin-scales. Stamens 6 to 12, with slender filaments, surrounded by 
about as many narrow scales, sometimes united into an irregular pe- 
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rianth. Female flowers solitary or clustered, each one surrounded by 
an involucre of small imbricated scales. Perianth adherent to the 
ovary at its base, with a short, toothed border. Ovary 3-celled, with 
2 pendulous ovules in each cell. Style 3-lobed. Nut or oblong, 
ovoid, or globular, protruding from a woody cup or involucre formed 
by the enlarged scales. 

A very numerous genus, extending over nearly the whole of the 
northern hemisphere, excepting the extreme north, but only pene- 
trating into the tropics along the chain of the Andes or in the Moluccas. 
Many exotic species have evergreen or entire leaves, or are mere shrubs, 
but are all readily recognized by the fruit, in which the involucre never 
so completely encloses the nut as in tlie Chesfnui and Beech. Among 
the most frequent in our plantations may be mentioned the evercjreen 
or Hex 0. (Q. Ilex), from soutliern Europe, the Turlec}/ or moss-cup})cd 
0. (Q. Cen'in), from south-eastern Europe, the red 0. {Q. rubra), and 
some others, from North America. 

1. British Oak. Quercus Eobur, Linn. (Fig. 009.) 

A stalely tree, the longest-lived among 
the natives of our islands. Leases de- 
ciduous, although in some varieties they 
will remain through a great part of the 
winter, usually obovate or oblong, irre- 
gularly sinuate or almost pinnatifid ; 
the lobes usually obtuse, glabrous or 
(rarely in Britain) downy underneath. 
Cup very much shorter than the acorn, 
with short, obtuse, closely imbricated, 
often scarcely distinct scales. 

Extends over the whole of Europe, 
except the extreme north, penetrating 
along the chain of the Caucasus a con- 
siderable w'ay into central Asia, although 
Pig. 909 . further north it does not cross the Ural. 

M. spring as the leaves are coming out. 
It varies considerably in foliage and inflorescence, and throughout its 
range two remarkable forms appear so definite and usually so perma- 
nent that many of the most acute botanists regard them as distinct 
species. The question of their specific identity has been much dis- 
cussed, but the arguments adduced on each side are too long to be 
Jiere entered into, nor are they absolutely conclusive in favour of the 
. view here adopted, which is nevertheless the result of a close investi- 
gation, carried on for many years in various parts of Europe. The 
following are the two British races : — 


-U, 
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a. Ped-unculate Bniish 0. (Q. Bohur pedunculaia, Eng. Bot. 1. 13^12.) 
Leaves sessile or shortly stalked. Fruits either clustered or spiked, 
above the middle of a peduncle varying from 1 to 5 or even 6 inches 
long. The commonest Oak over the greater part of England and the 
lowlands of Scotland. In the hilly parts of the west and north it is 
less abundant and less constant in its characters, and sometimes wholly 
wanting. 

b. Sessile Bniish 0. (Q. Bohur scssilijlora, Eng. Bot. t. 1845.) 
Leaves on footstalks varying from I fo 1 inch long. Fruits solitary or 
clustered, either closely sessile on the branch or borne on a short pe- 
duncle, very rarely attaining an inch. Frequently scattered in woods 
of the pedunculate variety, and then pretty constant in its characters, 
rarely constituting the mass of oak-woods in the low'er parts of Britain, 
but in North Wales and the hilly parts of northern England it is the 
commonest of the two, and very much more variable. 


VIII. WILLOW. SALIX. 

Leaves variable, but not triangular nor rhomboidal. Stipules often 
very conspicuous, but sometimes small or deficient on other branches 
of the same plant. Flowers dicecious, in cylindrical, usually silky- 
hairy catkins, wuth small, entire scales. Stamens in the males 2, rarely 
3, 5, or even more, or united into one, wuth slender filaments and small 
anthers, and a gland-like scale either between the stamens and the 
axis, or more rarely between the stamens and the catkin-scale, or two 
scales, one on each side, but no perianth. Female flowers solitary 
within each scale, with a gland-like inner scale between the ovary and 
the axis. Ovary conical, sessile or stalked, one-celled, with several 
ovules inserted on 2 short parietal placentas. Style forked, each lobe 
entire or shortly 2-lobed. Fruit a conical capsule, opening in 2 valves. 
Seeds several, minute, with a tuft of long, white, silky hairs. 

A vast genus, widely spread over the world, but particularly abun- 
dant in the northern hemisphere, from the tropics to the Arctic zone, 
ascending high upon alpine summits, and in low countries chiefly in- 
habiting wet or sandy situations. The great variations in the shape 
of the leaves of many species, and the difficulty of matching the male 
and female specimens, or the young and old leaves of those species which 
flower before the leaves are out, have produced a multiplication of sup- 
posed species, and a confusion in their distinction, beyond all prece- 
dent. The following fifteen are all that appear to be truly distinct 
among the British ones ; at the same time, reliable observations are 
wanting on the degree of variation of particular characters, especially 
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amongst tlie mountain species, and it is certain that apparently inter- 
mediate forms between very dissimilar species are not unfrequent in 
herbaria. These are in some cases taken from trees or shrubs much 
altered by cultivation, in others they may be, as asserted by several 
recent observers, natural hybrids ; in neither case can they be con- 
sidered as botanical species. 

Male catkins sessile. Females sessile or on very sliort 
peduncles, with or without leafy bracts. 

Stamen 1 within each scale, entire or forked. Leaves 
narrow, glabrous or whitish underneath. Anthers 

usually purple 

Stamens 2, distinct. Anthers usually yellow. 

Leaves vertf silh/ and white, at least underneath. 

Stems erect, twiggy. Leaves long, lanceolate or 

linear 

Stems creejiing underground. Leaves small, 

ovate, oblong or lanceolate 10. Creeping IF. 

Leaves glahrous, dou'ny or cottony. 

Leaves wrinkled, usually with a short crisp or 
cottony down, especially underneath. Cap- 
suli's jiedieellate. 

Male catkins very silky, oblong. Cajisules 3 to 
4 lines long. Leaves ovate or oblong . . 7. Sallow W, 

Mule catkins cylindrical, rather silky. Cap- 
sides 2 to 3 lines long. Leaves mostly 

obovate 8. Lound-eared IF. 

Leaves not wrinkled, glabrous or downy wIh'u 
young. Catkins rather slender. Capsules 

pedicellate '9. Tea-leaved Jl\ 

Leaves not wrinkled, downy or w'oolly, ejuite mitire. 

Catkins dense and very silky hairy. Clap- 
sules sessile. 

Catkins silky, white. Capsules about 2 line.s 


long II. Downy JF. 

Catkins golden-yellow. Cajisules about 3 lines 
long 12. TFoolly fF. 


Male and female catkins on short, leafy shoots. 

Trees or tall shrubs. 

Stamens about 5. Leaves dark-green and shining . 1. Bay TF. 
Stamens 3. Leaves green above, white underneath 4. Almond W. 
Stam^hs 2. 

* Leaves ashy-grey or silky white. Capsules nearly 

'sessile 3. Common JF. 

Leaves green or glabrous. Capsules pedicellate . 2. CracTc IF. 
Low, spreading or prostrate, or creeping shrubs. 

Catkins at the end of short, lealy shoots, without 


5. Purple \F. 


0. Osier ir. 
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buds. Stems procumbent, ascending, or 
forming low bushes. 

Loaves slightly toothed. Male catkins nearly 
sessile. Capsules pedicellate 9. Tea-leaved IF. 

Leaves finely toothed. All the catkins on leafy 
stalks. Capsules almost sessile 13. Wkorllc W. 

Catkins on short peduncles, at the last leaf of a 
branch, w'ith a bud in the angle. Stems pro- 
strate or crec})ing. 

Leaves entire, wrinkled, white underneath . .11. Srliciilate W. 

lioavos finely toothed, not wrinkled, green on both 

sides 15. Dwarf ir. 


The well-known weepivg JF. (S. bahyhniea) is of Asiatic origin. The 
S. daphkoidcs, from continental Eurojic, with the male catkins like 
those of the Sallow JF, but with lanceolate, pointed, green or glaucous 
leaves, is occasionally planted, and has been seen apparently wild, 
near Cleveland in Yorkshire; and some other Continental or North 
American species have been described as Urilish from planted speci- 
mens. Most, if not all, of the British species are said to be also natives 
of North America. 

1. Bay Willow. Salix pentandra, Linn. (Fig. 910.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. ]80o.) 

A shrub or small tree, from 6 to ^ 
feet high, glabrous or rarely slightly 
silky on the young shoots, the twigs 
green or yellow. Leaves broadly lan- 
ceolate or oblong, pointed, finely toothed, 
thicker, and more smooth and shining 
than in any other species. Catkins cy- 
lindrical and loose, on short, lateral, 
leafy shoots ; the males 1^ to 2 inches 
long, less hairy than in most species. 

Stamens usually 5 but sometimes more, 
and there are almost always 2 or even 
more entire or divided gland-like scales 
at their base. Ovaries glabrous, nearly 
sessile or stalked. Capsules 2 to 3 lines 
long, of a yellowish-green. Fig. 910. 

In damp, open woods, and along 
streams, chiefly in hilly districts, extending all over Europe and Eussian 
Asia to the Arctic regions. In Britain, chiefly in northern England, 
southern Scotland, and Ireland. jFl. spring-, rather late. 
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2. Crack Willow. Salix fragilis, Lirm. (Fig. 911.) 


Eng. Bot. t. 1807, S. liusseVmmi, t. 1808, 8. decipiens, t. 1937.) 



Very near the IV., but usually 

a more bushy tliough equally large tree, 
and the foliage green and glabrous, or 
very slightly silky when young ; the 
catkins are rather longer and looser, the 
flowers larger, the capsules more dis- 
tinctly pedicellate and much more taper- 
ing at the top. 

Widely distributed, like the common 
W, over Europe and llussian Asia, and 
extensively cultivated, with nearly the 
same geographical limits. In Britain, 
believed to be indigenous in England, 
Ireland, and southern Scotland. A7. 
spring. 


Fig. 911. 


3. Common Willow. Salix alba, Linn. {Fig. 912.) 

(Eng. Bol. i. 2130. /8. ctrraAa, t. 2131.) 

A tree of considerable height, the 
foliage of an ashy-grey or whitish co- 
lour ; the young twigs green, purplish, 
or bright yellow. Leaves mostly nar- 
row-lanceolate, pointed and toothed, but 
not so finely as in the Bay W., and 
w'hen young silky w'hite on both sides, 
or at least underneath, often glabrous 
when old but never of a bright green. 
Catkins cylindrical and loose, on short, 
lateral slioots or leafy peduncles. Sta- 
mens alw’ays 2, usually with 2 glandu- 
lar scales. Capsule glabrous, sessile or 
nearly so, shortly tapering at the top. 

In moist meadows, and hedgerow’s, 
in marshes, along streams, etc., througli- 
, out Europe and Eussian Asia, except 

the extreme north, and extensively planted. Common in Britain. FI. 
spHng, The golden Osier {8. vitellina, Eng. Bot. t. 1389) is a variety 
’'of this tree, with bright-yellow branches, cultivated as an Osier. 
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4. Almond Willow. Salix amygdalina, Linn. (Fig. 913.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1936, 5. tnandra, t. 1 135, S. lnweolata, t. 1 1.36.) 

A moderate-sized tree, often flowering 
as a shrub. Leaves rather narrow, lan- 
ceolate, either paler or more frequently 
nearly white underneath, but not silky. 

Catkins cylindrical and loose, on very 
short, leafy shoots, like those of the coni- 
vion TFi, but in tlie males there are 
always 3 stamens under each scale, and 
in the females the scales are more per- 
sistent, remaining often till the fruit is 
ripe. Capsules seldom 2 lines long, gla- 
brous, usually pedicellate, and but little 
tapering at the top. 

In moist or marshy places, in hedges, 
etc., all over Europe and Russian Asia, 
except the extreme north, and much Fig. 913. 

cultivated for basket-making. Fre- 
quent in some parts of southern England and Ireland. FI spring. 



5. Purple Willow. Salix purpurea, Linn. (Fig. 914.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1388, S. Helix, t. 1343, S. Forhgano, t. 1344, S. rulra, 
t. 1145, >8. Lambertiana, t. isSU.) 


A shrub, decumbent at the base, or a 
small tree ; the branches twiggy, gla- 
brous, yellow, green, or purple. Leaves 
usually long and narrow, varying to ob- 
long, green and glabrous above, usually 
whitish or slightly silky underneath. 
Catkins appearing before the leaves, the 
males at least closely sessile along the 
twigs, with only very small bracts at the 
base, narrow-cylindrical but closely 
packed, seldom an inch long when in 
flower, shortly silky ; the scales short, 
obtuse, and tipped with purple. Sta- 
mens united into an entire filament with 
a double anther, or the filament forked, 
with an anther on each branch. Cap- 
sules cottony, white, 1 to H F^^es long, 
TOL. II. 



Fig. 914. 
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usually sessile, and very obtusq. The female catkins, especially m hen 
in fruit, are sometimes shortly stalked, with a few leafy bracts at their 
base. 

In marshy places, and on river-banks, in temperate and southern 
Europe, extending across llussian Asia, and northwards to southern 
Scandinavia ; some varieties cultivated as Osiers. Spread over Eng- 
land, Ireland, and southern Scotland. FI. earlif spring. The broader- 
leaved varieties, commonly designated as S. purpurea or S. Helix, 
appear to be the most common, the narrower-leaved S. ruhra chiefly 
cultivated. 

6. Osier Willow. Salix viminalis, Linn. (Fig. 915.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1898, S. sfipularis, t. 1214. Common Osier.) 

A shrub, with long, tv^iggy branches, 
usually slightly downy, sometimes grow- 
ing into a small tree. Leaves long and 
narrow, often 4 or 5 inches, of a silvery 
uhite underneath, with the silky down 
more copious than in any other long- 
leaved species. Catkins cylindrical, ses- 
sile or nearly so, with a few bracts at the 
base, an inch long or rather more, with 
rather long, silky hairs. Stamens 2, as 
in all the following species. Capsules 
douny, about 2 lines long, tapering to- 
wards the top. 

In wet places, along streams, etc., 
throughout Europe and Kussian Asia, 
except the extreme north, and the most 
commonly cultivated Osier. Frequent in Britain. FI. spring. The 
8. Smitkiana, Willd. {S. mollumma, Eng. Bot. t. 1509), is a rather 
broader-leaved variety, with the capsules more distinctly pedicellate. 

7. Sallow Willow. Salix Caprea, Linn. (Fig. 916.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1 . 1488, S. sphacelata, t. 2333, S. dnerea, 1 . 1897, S. aquatica, 

t. 1437, S. olcafolia, t. 1402, and probably S. acuminata, t. 1434. 

Common Sallow. English Palm.) 

A tall shrub or bushy tree. Leaves ovate or oblong, often rather 
large, seldom tapering at the top, either narrowed, rounded, or broadly 
cordate at the base, usually of a greyish green, more or less wrinkled, 
Mid whitish underneath with a short crisped down, not silky, entire or 
toothed, especially when old. Stipules usually conspicuous, broad and 
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oblique. Catkins sessile, the males 
usually closely so, with a few broad, 
scale-like bracts at the base, oblong- 
cylindrical, an inch long or rather more, 
and very silky-hairy ; the females not 
quite BO close ; the bracts often more 
leafy, and when in fruit 2 inches long or 
more. Capsules downy-white, pedicel- 
late, 3 or 4 lin^s long, tapering into a 
long beak. 

In woods, thickets, and edges, along 
streams, etc., throughout Europe and 
llussian Asia to the Arctic Circle. Com- 
mon in Ilritain. FI. early spring. It 
varies very much in the size and shape 
of the leaves, the amount of down, etc., 
but generally distinguished from all the 
preceding species by the cottony, not 

silky, down, and wrinkled leave.s, from most of the following by its 
larger size. The grey Sallow {S. cinerea, Linn.) is distinguished by 
some as being more downy, by others as less so, with the leaves usually 
smaller, and the catkins not quite so thick and silky. 



8. Eound-eared Willow. Salix aurita, Linn, (Fig. 017.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 1487.) 


Allied to the Sallow W. and perhaps 
a variety, but more bushy; the leaves 
smaller, usually obovate, about an inch 
long, but varying from orbicular to ob- 
long, and then often 2 inches long ; they 
are also more wrinkled than in the Sal- 
low, waved on the edges, grey and 
downy, especially on the under side; 
the stipules very conspicuous. Male 
catkins closely sessile but much smaller 
than in the Sallow, and the silky hairs 
less prominent; the females about half 
an inch long when in flower, an inch 
when in fruit, on a short stalk, •with 
small leafy bracts. Capsules pedicellate, 
2 to 3 lines long, tapering at the top. 

In woods and thickets, in Europe and 
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Eussian Asia, from tlie Mediterranean to the Arctic regions. Com- 
mon in Britain. FI. early spring. 

9. Tea-leaved Willow. Salix phylicifolia, Liun. (Fig. 918.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1140, 1213?, 1300, 1403, 14^4, 1058, 2186, 2312, 2343, 
and 2344.) 

A bushy shrub, very variable in its 
foliage, some of the larger forms com- 
ing very near the Sallow, whilst the 
smaller ones appear to pass gradually 
into the wJiorile W. Young shoots and 
leaves often downy, when old usually 
glabrous. Leaves ovate-oblong or rarely 
lanceolate, usually 1 to 2 inches long, 
and pointed, not wrinkled, but the veiua 
rather prominent above, often toothed 
at the edge, and glaucous or w hitish 
underneath, but not closely silky. Cat- 
kins more slender and less silky than in 
the Sallow; the males nearly sessile, 
with a few broad, or sometimes leafy 
bracts at the base ; the females more 
stalked, wuth the bracts more leafy, 
usually under an inch long when in 
flower, 1 to 2 inches when in fruit. Capsules shortly stalked, glabrous 
or silky or cottony -white, 2 to near 3 lines long when ripe. 

In wmods, thickets, and w’aste places, near streams, in northern and 
Arctic Europe and Asia, and in the mountain districts of central and 
southern Europe. In Britain, chiefly in northern England, in Scot- 
land, and probably in Ireland. FI. .^pAng and early summer. Among 
the numerous varieties published as species, often from specimens 
transplanted from their native stations and altered by cultivation, two 
forms are generally recognized as distinct types, S. nigricans, which 
always turns black in drying and is usually larger, and S. phylicifolia, 
w'hich preserves its colour better and has usually a smaller and neater 
foliage. 

10. Creeping Willow. Salix repens, Linn. (Fig. 919.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 183, S. arg€ntea,t. 1364, S. arhiiscula, t. 13G6, S. pro- 
strata, t. 1959, S.fusca, t. 1960, S. parvifolia,i. 1961, S. adscendens, 
t. 11^62.) 

**' »A low, straggling shrub ; the stems creeping extensively under- 
.ground and rooting at the base, ascending to the height of about a foot 
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or moro, erect and taller w hen cultivated 
in rich soils ; the foliage and young 
shoots more or less densely silky-white. 

Leaves oblong or lanceolate, under an 
inch long, rarely shortly ovate, or in 
luxuriant shoots narrow-oblong, ] \ 
inches long, usually entire or nearly so, 
and silky on both sides. Catkins cy- 
lindrical, usually about 6 lines long, 
and sessile when in flower, with a few 
leafy bracts at the base ; uhen in fruit 
the peduncle lengthens, and the catkin 
often attains an inch. Capsules pedi- 
cellate, usually silky, seldom 2 lines long. 

On heaths, moors, and sandy jdaces, 
in Arctic, northern, and central bin- Fig. 019. 

rope, and Eussian Asia, more rare in 

southern Euro[)e. Common in Britain. FL spHufj. Varieties rather 
less creejiing, uith the loaves somewhat wrinkled, and the white down 
rather more cottony, distinguished under the names of S. amhigua or 
S. vciinifolia, showing in some respects a connection beU ecu the round- 
cared Jr. and the creeping If'., arc a.sserted by (Termau botanists to be 
accidental hybrids between those two species. 



11. Downy Willow. Salix Lapponum, Linn. (Fig. 920.) 

(5. arenar/a, Eng. Bot. t. 1800, glauca, t. 1810, S. Sluartiana, 
t. 258(50 

A spreading, much branched shrub, k / 

usually low and scrubby, sometimes at- \ 

taining 2 or 3 feet or even more vlien 
it descends into rich valleys. Leaves 
oblong or lanceolate, pointed, and cn- 
tire, covered on both sides with a wdiite .’ ’ ^ 
cottony down, or, when old, becoming x ^ M 

nearly glabrous above. Catkins closely 

sessile, with a few deciduous bracts at ^ , 

their base ; when in flower about an < j 

inch long, thick, with long, dense,' silky Q) \ ^ 

hairs; vhen in fruit lengthening to 1^ \\ * 

or 2 inches. Capsules sessile, cottony, 

about 2 lines long. . w 

In mountain pastures, and wet, busliy 
places, in northern and Arctic JCurope, 
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and Asia, and in the mountains of central Europe. In Britain, only in 
the Highlands of Scotland, FI. lummen. It varies much in stature 
and the size of the leaves, but is always distinguished from the creeping 
W. by the stem not creeping underground, and the much larger catkins, 
more like those of the Sallow W., and from the latter species by the 
entire leaves and sessile capsules. 

12, Woolly Willow. Salix lanata, Linn. (Eig. 021.) 
(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2G2i) 

A stout, much branched shrub, altain- 
ing about 2 feet in height, allied to the 
downy IF, but the leaves are usually 
ovate, covered on both sides u ith a thick, 
soft, silky wool, and the catkins longer, 
clothed with dense, long, silky hairs, of 
a fine golden-yellow ; u hen in fruit they 
attain near 3 inches in length. Capsules 
sessile, cottony, tapering at the top, 
more than 3 lines long. 

A high northern and Arctic species, 
botli in Europe and Asia. Very local 
in Britain, and only in a few rocky glens 
in the eastern Grampians in Scotland. 
FI. early simmer. 

Fig. 021, 

13. Whortle Willow. Salix myrsinites, Linn. (Fig. 922.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 1300, S. prorvmhens, Suppl. t. 2753.) 

A low, scraggy, much branched shrub, 
sometimes closely procumbent, though 
not creeping underground, sometimes 
rising to the height of a foot or more. 
Leaves small, orbicular, ovate or lanceo- 
late, bright green, with prominent veins, 
and finely toothed ; usually with long, 
silky hairs w’hen young, becoming gla- 
brou.s w'hen old. Catkins loosely cy- 
lindrical, 5 to 1 inch long in floner, 1| 
to 2 inches w hen in fruit, always borne 




Fig. 922. 
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on short, leafy shoots or peduncles. Capsules nearly sessile, about 2 lines 
long, more or less hairy. 

In the mountains of northern and Arctic Europe and Asia, and at 
considerable elevations in the Alps and Pyrenees. In Britain, only in 
the Scotch Highlands, and in the mountains of Sligo in Ireland. FI. 
early summer. Under the name of S. arbusciila the British Floras 
include the plants figured in Eng. Bot. t. 1361, 1362, 1363, and 2341, 
which appear to be either varieties of the whorik W., of rather larger 
growth, v^ith short peduncles to the catkins, and the leaves rather 
glaucous underneath, or perhaps in some instances small-leaved varie- 
ties of the tea-le.aiieil IF., aliow'ing in their more toothed leaves and 
more leafy peduncles an approach to the tvhortle W. 

14. Reticulate Willow. Salix reticulata, Linn. (Fig. 023.) 

(Eng. Bot, t. 1908.) 

A prostrate, much branched shrub, 
often spreading to a considerable extent, 
but not rising above 5 or 6 inches from 
the ground ; the branches glabrous or 
hairy when young. Leaves obovatc or 
orbicular, quite entire, | to 1 inch long 
and broad, green, glabrous, and much 
wrinkled above, white underneath. Cat- 
kins on rather long, leafless peduncles, 
at the ends of short branches, opposite Pig. 923 . 

to the last leaf ; both males and females 

cylindrical, ^ to 1 inch long, shortly downy but not silky-hairy. Cap- 
sules cottony, about 1 ^ lines long. 

In the mountains of northern and Arctic Europe, Asia, and America, 
and at considerable elevations in the great mountain-ranges of central 
Europe and Itussian Asia. In Britain, probably confined to the Scotch 
Highlands, FI. summer. 

15. Dwarf Willow. Salix herbacea, Linn. (Fig. 924.) 
(Eng. Bot. 1 . 1907.) 

The smallest of British shrubs, the half-underground stems creeping 
and rooting sometimes to a considerable extent, the branches seldom 
rising above 2 inches from the ground. Leaves obovate or orbicular, 
about half an inch long, finely crenated, green, glabrous, and veined 
like those of the tvhortle W., or sometimes slightly silky-hairy when 
young. Catkins very small, ovoid, and few-flowered, on very shfort, 
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Fig. 921. 


Ieafle.s8 peduncles, or almost sessile, op- 
posite the last leaf of tbe young shoots. 
In fruit they sometimes attain half an 
inch. Capsules nearly glabrous, full 2 
lines long. 

In alpine pastures, in northern and 
Arctic Eurojjeand Asia, and in the Alps 
and Pyrenees. Common at high ele- 
A’ations in the mountains of Scotland, 
extending into northern England, North 
Wales, and northern Ireland, and Glen- 
gariff in the south. FI. summer. 


IX. POFIiAR. POP ULUS. 

Leaves usually broadly triangular or nearly orbicular, on slender 
stalks ; the scales of the leaf-buds ofum covered ^A•ith a resinous var- 
nish. Catkins cylindrical, usually silky-hairy, the scales irregularly 
toothed or lobed at the top. Perianth (or inner united scales) a small, flat, 
oblique cup. Stamens in the males from about 8 to near 30, with slender 
filaments and small anthers. Ovary in the females 1-celled, with 
several ovules inserted on short, parietal placentas. Styles 2, with 
deeply forked stigmas. Fruit a capsule, opening in 2 valves. Seeds 
several, minute, with a tuft of long, silky hairs. 

A small' genus, confined to the temperate regions of the northern 
hemisphere, very near the Willows in flow'ers and fruit, but distinct in 
habit and foliage, and in the presence of an apparent perianth. 

Under side of the leaves and young slioots very wliite and 

cottony 1. Whiter. 

Under side of the leaves green and glubrons. 

Leaves ovate-triangular, tapering at the top, with small, re- 
gular teeth 3. Black P. 

Leaves small, orbicular or rhomboidal, irregularly and rather 

coarsely toothed ■ 2. Jspeu P. 

The Tacamaltac or balsam F. (P. balsa mif era), the Carolina P. (P. 
angulata), and some other North American species, are to he met with 
in our plantations. 

1. White Poplar. Populus alba, Linn. (Eig. 925.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1618. Abele.) 

A tall and handsome tree, with a light-grey or ash-colourcd bark, 
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the young shoots, as well as the under 
side of the full-grown leaves, covered 
with a close, very white cotton. Leaves 
orbicular or very broadly ovate, irregu- 
larly sinuate or sliortly lobed, more or 
less cordate at the base. Catkins sessile, 
about 2 inches long, the membranous 
scales jagged at the top, very deciduous, 
hairy in the males, less so in the females. 
Stamens usually about 8. Lobes of the 
stigmas linear. 

Along streams, and in oj>cn, moist 
woods, dispersed over central and south- 
ern Europe and temperate llussian Asia, 
scarcely extending into northern Ger- 
many. In Britain, very generally 
planted, and probably truly indigenous 
in eastern and southern England. FI. 



spring. The grey P. {P. cancscens, Eng. Bot. t. 1019) is a variety 
with rather smaller leaves, seldom lobed, and not so white. 


2. Aspen Poplar. Populus tremnla, Liiin. (Fig. 926.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1969. Aspen.) 


A smaller tree than our tv\o other 
Poplars, of slower growth, the branches 
more slender. Leaves nearly orbicular, 
like those of the white P., but smaller, 
often not an inch broad, less deeply 
toothed, scarcely cordate, of a thinner 
texture, without any white cotton, al- 
though sometimes very pale underneath ; 
the leafstalks particularly slender, so 
that the blade trembles wdih the slight- 
est motion of the air. Catkins mucli 
smaller than in the white P., the scales as 
well as the stigmas more deeply divided. 
Stamens usually 6 to 8. 

In woods and forests, throughout Eu- 
rope and llussian Asia, from the Me- 
diterranean to the Arctic Circle. In 



Fig. 926. 


Britain, apparently more frequent in Scotland than in England or 
Ireland. FI. early spring. 
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3. Black Poplar. Populus nigra, Linu. (Fig. 927.) 
(Eng. Eot. 1. 1910.) 

A tall, quick-growing tree, readily 
assuming a somewhat pyramidal form, 
quite glabrous, with very glutinous buds. 
Leaves broadly rhomboidal or nearly 
triangular, tapering at the top, the lower 
angles rounded, the edge crenated or 
serrated, green on both sides. Catkins 
loose, about 2 inches long, the scales 
hairy only at the tips. Stamens more nu- 
merous than in the Aspen or the white F., 
and the lobes of the stigmas shorter and 
broader. 

In moist places, the borders of streams, 
etc., in central and southern Europe, 
and the more temperate portions of Eus- 
sian Asia. In northern Europe it has 
been much planted, and is now common 
in Scandinavia as well as in Britain, 
but probably not truly indigenous even 
in southern England. FI,, early sprinp. 
The well-known Lombardy P. is believed to be a cultivated variety of 
the black F. of Eastern origin. 


LXXIIL THE PINE FAMILY. CONIFERiE. 

Trees or shrubs, mostly with resinous juice. Leaves stiff, and 
in the European genera always entire, either subulate or linear, 
or short or scale-like. Flowers monoecious or dioecious, in cylin- 
drical or short catkins, with closely-packed scales, or the females 
rarely solitary. Stamens inserted either on the axis of the catkin 
under the scales, or the anther-cells sessile on the inside of the 
scales themselves, which then form a part of the stamens. Ovules 
and seeds naked, that is, without ovary, style, or pericarp, either 
inserted under the catkin-scales or solitary and quite exposed. 

An extensive Order, spread over the whole globe, although within 
the tropics chiefly confined to mountainous districts. In the northern 
hemisphere they often form vast forests, and include the loftiest trees 
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known. Three species only are indigenous to Britain, but a large 
number of exotic ones are generally planted, and some to such an ex- 
tent as now to cover large tracts of country. The very peculiar struc- 
ture of the flowers and seeds of this and the adjoining small tropical 
family of Cycaderp, has induced many botanists to consider them as a 
separate class, distinct both from Dicotyledons and Monocotyledons. 
Male catkins cylindrical, with 2 anther-cells to each scale. Fruit 


a dry cone, with 2 winged seeds under each scale .... 1. PiXE. 

Male catkins small, with 4 anther-cells to each scale. Fruit 

small and succulent, containing 2 or 3 hard seeds .... 2. JuNiPEB. 

Male catkins small, with 3 to 8 anther-cells to each of the upper 
scales. Fruit a single seed, half immersed in a succulent 
cup 3, Yew. 


The most commonly planted Coniferx, not belonging to the above 
genera, arc species of Cypress., resembling Junipers in foliage and male 
flowers, but the fruit is larger and woody, with numerous small seeds ; 
or of Thuia, very near Cypress, but with flattened branches, and very 
small, ovate, dry cones with few seeds; or of Taxodium, with deciduous 
leaves, and a small cone near that of Cypress; besides the Se(j[uoias of 
California, Cryptomcria from Japan, and several others of recent in- 
troduction likely to become common in our plantations. 


1. PINE. PINUS. 

Trees, with linear or subulate leaves, Male catkins closely imbricated, 
with 2 adnate anther-cells on the inside of each scale (at least apparently 
so, for in fact the scale is the connectivum of the anther, and the 
whole catkin thus consists of nothing but closely imbricated anthers). 
Female catkins short, consisting of closely imbricated scales, with 2 
ovules on the inside of eacdi ; the foramen, or open pore at the top of 
the ovule, turned downwards. Fruit a cone, consisting of more or less 
hardened, imbricated scales, each one covering 2 winged seeds. 

A large genus, constituting the great mass of the Conifers of the 
northern hemisphere, scarcely penetrating into the tropics, and un- 
known in the southern hemisphere. 

1. Scotch Pine. Pinus sylvestris, Linn. (Fig. 928.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 2460. Common Pine, Norxeay or Riga Pine or Fir, 
Scotch Fir.) 

A tree of considerable size ; the main trunk simple or forked, with 
a reddish bark, and a rather dense head, but less so than in many 
other species. Leaves stiffly subulate, evergreen, seldom above 2 
inches long, in pairs, surrounded by short, scarious scales. Cones 
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sessile, ovoid, conical, recurved when 
young; the scales hard and woody, 
much thickened upwards, with a short, 
thick point, often turned backward in 
the lower scales of one side of the cone, 
but generally disappearing as the cone 
ripens. Seeds witli an obliquely lan- 
ceolate, obtuse wing, 2 or 3 Limes as long 
as the seed itself. 

Widely distributed over northern and 
central Europe and Eussian Asia, chiefly 
in granitic or sandy soils, and in the 
mountains of southern Europe and the 
Caucasus. Truly indigenous in the 
Scotch Highlands, and in former times 
in Ireland ; extensively planted all over 
Britain, and quite naturalized in some 
parts of southern England. FI. sj>rin^. 
The cultivated species of this genus are 
very numerous, belonging to the four principa*! sections, considr'red 
by some as genera, viz. 1, The true Pines, with subulate evergreen 
leaves, in clusters of 2 to 5, and hard cones with the scales usually 
thickened at the top, including, besides the Scotch P., the Pinaster or 
maritime P., the Weymouth P., the Poman P,, etc. 2. The Syrucc 
Firs, with shorter, somewhat flattened leaves, arranged singly and 
often in two opposite ranks, and with thin scales to the cones, includ- 
ing the common or Nonoay Spruce, now almost naturalized in Britain, 
the silver Spruce, the Hemlocic Spruce, the halm of Gilead Fir, the 
Douglas Pine, etc. 3. hXieLarch, with short, fine, deciduous leaves, in 
dense clusters, and small cones with thin scales ; and 4. The Cedar of 
Lebanon, and Deodara, with short, evergreen, subulate leaves, clus- 
tered as in the Larches, and large, hard, closely packed cones. 
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II. JUNIPER. JUNIPERUS. 

Shrubs or small trees, wdth evergeen leaves, either small and scale- 
like, or spreading, stiff, and pointed, or both kinds on the same shrub. 
Flowers usually dioecious, in minute axillary catkins ; the males con- 
sisting of broad, shield-shaped scales, with 3 to 6 anther-cells attached 
to their lower edge ; the females with imbricated, empty scales at the 
base, and 3 to 6 fleshy ones at the top, coalescing into one, and en- 
closing as many ovules, w ith their foramen or open pore turned up- 
wards. Fruit a small berry, formed by the succulent scales, enclosing 
1 or 2 hard seeds. 
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A numerous genus, nearly as widely spread as the Tinea over the 
northern hemisphere. 

1. Common Juniper. Juniperus communis, Linn. (Fig. 929.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1100 ) 

A much branched, evergreen shrub, 
sometimes procumbent, sometimes as- 
cending or erect, 2, 3, or even 4 feet 
high. Leaves in whorls of 3, linear, 
spreading, ending in a prickly point, not 
above 6 lines long, of a bright green 
underneath, glaucous and concave above. 

Catkins scarcely above a lino long. 

Berries globular, of a dark purple-blue, 
the size of a large pea. 

On rather dry, barren hills, in Europe Fig 929. 

and liussian Asia, from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Arctic regions, and in northern America. Dispersed over 
the British Isles, but more common in the north than in the south. 
FL spring. A dwarf mountain variety, not uncommon in Scotland, 
with a closely procumbent stem, and rather shorter, less prickly leaves, 
has been distinguished as a species, under the name of J. nana (Eng. 
Bot. Suppl. t. 2743). 

The cultivated species include the American red or pencil Cedar {J. 
virrjiniana), the south European Savin [J. sahina), and several other 
North American and Asiatic species. 



III. YEW. TAXUS. 

Trees or shrubs, ndth evergreen linear leaves. Flowers mostly 
dicecious. Catkins small, with empty, imbricated scales at the base ; 
the males terminating in a cluster of stamens, each consisting of 3 to 
8 anther-cells, under a shield-like scale or connectivum ; the females 
of a single erect ovule, with a small cup-shaped disk round its base. 
Fruit a hard seed, partly imbedded in a pulpy, berry-like cup. 

A small genus, extending all round the northern hemisphere. 

1. Common Yew. Taxus baccata, Linn. (Fig. 930.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 746.) 

A densely branched, dark, evergreen trees, not lofty, but attaining a 
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great age, with a thick trunk and hard 
wood. LcaTes 6 to 9 lines long, in- 
serted all round the branches, but spread- 
ing in one plane in two opposite ranks, 
convex and shining on the upper side. 
Catkins very small, in the axils of the 
leaves. Fruits, though small, conspicu- 
ous by their bright red, half- transparent, 
juicy cups. 

Dispersed over central Europe, and 
the mountains of southern Europe, ex- 
tending eastward into the mountains of 
central Asia, and northward to southern 
Scandinavia. Common in Britain, hav- 
ing been much planted in earlier times ; 
it appears, however, to be truly indige- 
nous in hilly districts in England, south- 
ern Scotland, and northern Ireland. FI. aprlng. The Irish or Florence^ 
Court Yeti', a shrub with erect branches, is a garden variety of the 
Common Y. 



Fig. 930. 


Class II. MONOCOTYLEDONS. 

Stem not distinguishable into pith, w'ood, and bark, but consist- 
ing of bundles of fibres, irregularly imbedded in cellular tissue, 
with a firmly adherent rind outside. Seeds with one cotyledon, 
the embryo undivided, the young stem being developed from a 
sheath-like cavity on one side. 

Besides the above positive characters, Monocotyledons may be gene- 
rally known by their simple, entire, alternate or radical leaves, with 
simple parallel veins, the base usually encircling or sheathing the stem 
or the base of the next leaf ; and the parts of the flowers are most fre- 
quently in threes, the calyx and corolla, when present, being generally 
similar in appearance, forming a single perianth of six parts. In 
several families, however, the perianth is entirely wanting, or reduced 
to a very few small scales ; in the Arum family, in Tamus, and Paris, 
the leaves are somewhat netted-veined ; and in some Naiads, and in 
Paris, and some Convallarias, they are opposite or whorled. 
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LXXIV. THE BULRUSH FAMILY. TYPIIACEiE. 

Keed-like marsh or aquatic herbs, with long, linear leaves. 
Flowers monoecious, in dense spikes or globular clusters, with- 
out any perianth. Ovary tapering into a slender, simple style. 
Fruit a small, seed-like nut, with a single pendulous seed. Em- 
bryo straight, in a copious albumen. 

A family limited to the two British genera. 


Flowers in long, dense, cylindrical spikes 1 . Bulrush. 

Flowers in distinct globular heads 2, Spaeganium, 


I. BULRUSH. TYPHA. 

Flowers in a long, very dense, cylindrical and simple spike, termi- 
nating the stem, the upper part consisting of stamens only, intermixed 
with hairs, the lower part more dense, with minute ovaries, surrounded 
by numerous hairs. Nuts very small, enveloped in a copious down. 

A small genus, spread over the greater part of the globe. 

Male dowers close above tbc females, in an uninterrupted 

spike 1. Great B. 

Male and female parts of the spike separated by a short interval 

without dowers 2. Lesser B. 


1. Great Bulrush. Typha latifolia, Linn. (Fig. 931.] 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1455. Bulrush. Cai's-iail. Beedmace.) 

Rootstock shortly creeping, with erect, 
reed-like stems, 3 to 6 feet high. Leaves 
very long, erect and linear, sheathing at 
the base, but flat in the greater part of 
their length. Flowers in a continuous 
spike, often more than a foot long, the 
upper male portion rather thicker when 
in flower, yellow vith the very nume- 
rous closely packed, linear anthers ; the 
minute ovaries of the lower part as 
closely packed, and enveloped in tufts 
of soft, brownish hairs. When in fruit, 
the upper part of the spike is a bare 
stalk, wFilst the lower part has thick- 
ened by the enlargement of the nuts, 
still enveloped in the rusty down. 

On the margins of ponds, lakes, and 
watery ditches, nearly all over the globe, 
except the extreme north and south. 



Fig. 931. 
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Abundant in England, Ireland, and southern Scotland, but not in the 
Highland districts. FL summer. 


2. Lesser Bulrush. Typha angustifolia, Linn. (Fig. 932.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1456.) 



Fig. 932. 


Differs from the great B. chiefly in 
the interruption in the spike between 
the male and the female flowers, for a 
space varying from a few lines to an 
inch ill length. It is also usually 
smaller, with narrower and stiffer 
leaves, more concave on the upper 
side, and the spikes are more slen- 
der, but all these characters are very 
variable. 

Accompanies the great B. over the 
greater part of its area, but is not 
quite so common, and scarcely ex- 
tends so far north. In Britain, pro- 
bably confined to England and Ire- 
land. FI. simm&r. 


II. SPARQANIUM. SPAEOANIXJM. 

Flowers in globular heads, placed at a distance from each other 
along the summit of the stem, with leaf-like bracts under the lower 
ones. Upper heads all males, consisting of stamens with minute scales 
irregularly interposed ; the lower heads larger, all females, consisting 
of sessile ovaries, each one surrounded by 3 to 6 scales, forming an 
irregular perianth. 

A small genus, dispersed over the northern hemisphere without the 


tropics. 

Inflorescence branched, each branch bearing more than one 

head 1. Branched S. 

Inflorescence simple. 

Stem and loaves erect 2. Simple S. 

Stem weak. Leaves floating. 

Fruiting heads rather large, with long linear styles 

or points to the nuts 2. Simple S.f var. 


Fruiting heads small, with very short styles or 
points to the nuts 


3. Small S. 
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1. Branched Sparganium. Sparganimn ramosum, ITuds. 
(Fig. 933.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 744. Bur-reed.) 

Stems erect, simple or branched, 2 
feet high or more, sheathed below by ll ^//\vvv \\\ 

the long, linear leaves, which usually far 
surpass the inflorescences. These form 
a kind of panicle at the summit of the 
stem, with 3 or 4 to 6 or 8 simple 
branches, each bearing 6 to 12 or even 
more male heads, about the size of a pea 
till the stamens expand, when they are 
about 4 lines in diameter ; the lower 
female heads are fully 6 lines in dia- 
meter, glabrous, with the long, linear 
points of the stigmas very prominent. 

On the margins of ponds, lakes, and 
streams, almost all over Europe and 
Eussian Asia, and a portion of North 
America, but scarcely reaching the 
Arctic Circle. Extends all over Britain. 

FI. summer. 



Fig. 933. 


2, Simple Sparganium. Sparganium simplex, Huds. 
(Fig. 934.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 745.) 


Eather smaller than the hrancJied S., 
with narrow leaves; the flower-heads 
much fewer, at considerable distances 
from each other along the simple sum- 
mit of the stem ; all sessile except the 
1 owest female, v hich is often on a pe- 
duncle of 1 to 2 inches. Flowers as in 
the branched S. 

In similar situations, and nearly as 
widely distributed as the branched S., 
but not quite so common. Not unfre- 
quent in England and Ireland, but more 
rare in Scotland. FI. summer. A float- 
ing variety found occasionally, but 
rarely, in deeper water, has the weak 
stems and long floating leaves nearly of 
the small S., with which it was con- 
founded in the first edition of this Hand- 

TOL. II. 
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book. It is however a larger plant, and has the long styles or points 
of the fruit of the simple S. It is distinguished as a fourth species in 
the ‘ British Flora ’ and in Babington’s Manual. 


3. Small Sparganium. Sparganium minimum, Fries. 
(Fig. 935.) 



Fig. 935 . 


An aquatic plant ; the weak stems as- 
cending to the surface of the water, on 
vliich the long, narrow leaves float. 
Flower-heads very few, with long, linear 
bracts ; the 2 or 3 lowest ones female, 
and often shortly stalked. Fruiting 
heads smaller than in the last two 
species, and the styles or points to the 
fruits very much shorter. 

In lakes and pools, in northern and 
Arctic Euroi^e, Asia, and America; and 
in the high mountain-ranges of southern 
Euro])e and central Asia. In Britain, 
more frequent in Scotland and Ireland 
than in England. FL summer. 


LXXV. THE ARUM FAMILY. AllOIDEJ^. 

Herbs, with the rootstock often tuberous but not bulbous ; the 
veins of the leaves sometimes branched or even netted, almost as 
in Dicotyledons. Flowers closely packed in a dense spike, called 
a spadix, with a leaf-like or coloured bract at the base, called a 
spaiha. The stamens and ovaries either in dilferent parts of the 
spike or mixed together, without any perianth, or separated by 
small scales, which rarely form a small regular perianth. Ovary 
with 1 or several cells, each with 1 or more ovules. Fruit a berry. 
Seeds with or rarely without albumen. 

A considerable family, chiefly from the tropical and w arraer parts 
of the globe, w'here many acquire a considerable size, or climb up the 
stems of trees. The large spatha and broad leaves are at once cha- 
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racteristic of tlie majority of species ; a few however come near to 
the Bulrushes in habit, but are always distinguished by their succu- 
lent fruit, and in most cases by the seeds, or at least the ovules, not 


solitary. 

Leaves broad. Spatlia large 1. Arum. 

Leaves and spatba long and linear Plant reed-like 2. Acoiius. 


I. ARUM. ARUM, 

Spatba large, convolute (the edges rolled over each other) at the base. 
No perianth. Pistils or female flowers at the base of the spike. Sta- 
mens or male flowers above them; the club-shaped summit of the axis 
without flowers. Perry with 1 or very few seeds, 

A genus sometimes limited to a very few species, from Europe and 
temperate Asia, sometimes extended .so as to comprehend a large por- 
tion of the Aroidc(C of the northern hemisphere without the tropics. 

1. Common Arum. Arum maculatum, Linn. (Fig. 936.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1298. Cnclvoo-pint. Wake-robin, Lords- and- Ladies.) 

Eootstock an acrid white tuber. 

Leaves on long, radical footstalks, ovate- 
hastate ; the lobes of the ba.se straight 
or shortly diverging, of a dark, shining 
green, sometimes spotted with purple 
or marked with pale whitish veins. Spa- 
tha G to 8 inches long, obliquely cam- 
panulate, tapering to a point at the top, 
the convolute j^art contracted above the 
base. Spike half concealed in the spatba, 
the club-shaped yellow or purplish top 
alone appearing above the convolute 
part. Berries bright red, in a short 
spike, on a naked peduncle, the leaves 
and spatba having died av^ay before 
they are ripe. 

In woods and thickets, under hedges, 
etc., chiefly in central Europe, from 
northern Italy and Spain to southern Eig. 936. 

Scandinavia. Frequent in England and 

Ireland, rare in southern Scotland. FI. spring. The vs bite-veined va- 
riety from the Isle of Wight has been mistaken for the south Euro- 
pean A, italicum. 
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II. ACORUS. ACORUS. 

A single species, distinguished as a genus by the leaf-like spatha 
not enclosing the spike, and by the numerous hermaphrodite flowers 
consisting of a perianth of 6 short scales, 6 stamens, and a 2- or 3-celled 
ovary, all closely packed in a dense, cylindrical spike. 


1. Sweet Aeorus. Aeorus calamus, Linn. (Fig. 937.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 356. Sweet Flag. Sweet Sedge.) 



A highly aromatic, reed-like plant, 
with a thick, shortly creeping rootstock. 
Leaves linear and erect, 2 or 3 feet long, 
about half an inch broad. Flowering- 
stem simple and erect, the long, linear, 
leaf-like spatha forming a flattened con- 
tinuation, with the spike sessile at its 
base so as to appear lateral ; it is cy- 
lindrical, very dense, 2 to 3 inches long, 
of a yellowish-green colour. 

On the edges of lakes and streams, all 
over Europe, except the extreme north ; 
rare in the most western States, but ex- 
tends all across Russian and central Asia 
into North America. In Britain, be- 
lieved to be indigenous only in some of 
the eastern counties of England, but has 
been introduced into many parts of Eng- 
land and southern Scotland. FI. sum- 


LXXVI. THE DUCKWEED FAMILY. LEMNACE^E. 

A single genus, united by some with the Arum family, but 
anomalous in its mode of vegetation and very reduced flowers. 


I. DUCKWEED. LEMNA. 

Floating plants, without distinct stems or real leaves, but consisting 
of small, leaf-like /rowd#, either separate or cohering two or three to- 
gether by their edges, emitting one or more fibres from their under 
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surface into the water, and multiplying by similar fronds growing out 
of their edges. Flowers very rare, appearing from a fissure in the 
edge of the frond, and consisting of a minute membranous bract or 
spatha, enclosing 2 stamens (or 1 only in an exotic species) and a 
single 1-celled ovary, with one or more ovules, a short style, and no 
perianth. 

A small genus, widely distributed over Europe, northern Asia, and 


North America, but rare in the tropics. 

Foots in clusters. Fronds above 3 lines diameter ... 4. Greater D. 
Foots solitary. 

Fronds very thin, oblong or narrowed at one end (Ihe 
young ones usually projecting on each side at right 

angles) 1. Ivy-leaned D. 

Fronds broadly ovate, under 3 lines diameter. 

Fronds rather tliich, slightly convex underneath . , 2. Lesser 1). 

Fronds very thick and convex underneath 3. Gibbous D, 


1. Ivy-leaved Duckweed. Lemna trisulca, Linn. (Fig. 938.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 926.) 

Fronds very differently shaped froir. 
those of the other species, and much 
thinner, They are usually near 6 lines 
long and about half that breadth, thin, 
narrow and minutely toothed at one end, 
and ending in a little stalk at the other, 
with 2 young ones usually growing from 
opposite sides near the base, and a single 
root from underneath. Flowers of the 
lesser D. 

On ponds and still waters. One of the common species on the Con- 
tinent, but less so in Britain, especially in the north. FI, summer, hut 
very rarely. 

2. Lesser Duckweed. Lemna minor, Linn. (Fig. 939.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1096.) 

Fronds usually about 2 lines long, 
broadly ovate or orbicular, cohering 3 
or 4 together, with 1 root under each 
but without any stalk, quite entire, and 
of a rather thick consistence. Ovary 
with a single ovule. 

On ponds and still waters, throughout 
the range of the genus, and generally Fig. 939. 
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the commonest species, often covering the water to a great extent. 
FI, summer, and more easily met with in that state than any other 
species. 

3. Gibbous Duckweed. Lemna gibba, Linn. (Fig. 940.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 123:h) 

Fronds shaped like tliose of the lesser 
D., but rather larger and much thicker, 
flat above, spongy and almost hemi- 
sperical underneath, with a single root 
to each. Stamens 2. Orary with 2 or 
more ovules. 

With the station and range of the 
lesser D. it is everywhere less common. 
Hare in England and Ireland, and still 
more so in Scotland. FI, summer, very rarely. 



4. Greater Duckweed. Lemna polyrrhiza, Linn. (Fig. 941.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 2458.) 



Fig. 911. 


Fronds larger than in any other 
species, attaining 3 or 4 lines diameter, 
broadly ovate or orbicular, rather thick, 
with a cluster of roots under each one. 
Flowers of the gihhous D. 

As widely dispersed as the other 
species, and rather more frequent than 
the gihhous D., but much less so than 
the two others. The flowers appear to 
have been but once observed. 


LXXVII. THE NAIAD FAMILY. NAIADES. 

Aquatic floating or submerged plants; the leaves either sheath- 
ing at the base or accompanied by sheathing stipules, alternate or 
sometimes opposite. Flowers axillary, inconspicuous, solitary or 
spiked, usually proceeding from a sheathing bract. Perianth none, 
or consisting of 4 small, scale-like segments. Stamens E 2, or 4, 
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Omies either of 2 or 4 distinct carpels, each with a single ovule 
and a separate stigma, or single, with 1 ovule and 2 to 4 stigmas. 
Fruit consisting of 1, 2, or 4 seed-like nuts, each with one seed, 
without albumen. 

An Order not numerous in species, hut abundantly diffused over all 
parts of the world, in the sea as well as in fresh waters. 

Stems creeping in sand or mud under salt water. Leaves 
very long and linear. Flowers within the base of a 


long, linear bract, like the stern-leaves 1. ZoSTESA. 

Stems floating. Flowers axillary. 

Ovaries simple', with 1 style and 2 or 3 stigmas. Leaves 

opjrositc or whorled, and often toothed .... 2. Naiai). 

Ovaries of 4 carpels, each with a BO))arate stigma. 

Flowers and carpels axillary and sessile. Leaves 

opposite, very slender 3. Zannichellia. 

Flowers usually 2, on an axillary ])edun<'le. Carpels 
stalked, pear-shaped. Leaves alternate, very 

slender 1. Emu A. 

Flowers in pedunculate sjtikcs or heads. (Jarpcls 

sessile. Leaves alternate or rarely opposite . . 5. Pondweeu. 


I. ZOSTERA. ZOSTEEA. 

Marine herbs, the stem creeping and rooting in the sand or mud, 
with long, grass-like, alternate leaves. Flowers enclosed in a sheath 
near the base of leaves similar to the others, but usually smaller. 
Within this sheath is an oblong or linear, thin, leaf-like peduncle, on 
one side of which are arranged in two rou s a few sessile anthers, with 
8 or 4 sessile or nearly sessile ovaries, tapering into a deeply 2-cleft, 
linear style. Embryo split longitudinally into 2 valves, which fold 
over a long, curved, linear radicle. 

A genus hitherto limited to the two British species. 

Loaves seldom a foot long. Eipe seeds smooth 2. Dwarf Z. 

Leaves usually more than a foot long, Eipe seeds furrowed . 1. Common Z. 


1. Commoi Zostera. Zostera marina, Linn. (Fig, 942.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 467. Grass-wrack.) 

Creeping stems or rootstocks often very long and rather fleshy. 
Leaves varying from near a foot to several feet in length, and from 2 
to 3 or 4 lines in breadth, with 3, 6 , or even 7 more or less distinct 
parallel nerves. Flowering sheath near the base of the floral leaves, 
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from 1 to or near 2 inches long. The 
flattened peduncle narrow-linear, and 
said to be always without the horizontal 
appendages of i\\e dwarf Z. Seeds ob- 
long, marked by longitudinal furrows. 

Common near the sandy or muddy 
edges of the sea, in most parts of the 
world, usually at or below low-water 
mark, and often thrown up in great 
quantities by the tide. Abundant round 
the British Isles. FL summer, or, ac- 
cording to some, in spring only. 


2. Dwarf Zostera. Zostera nana, Both. (Fig. 943.) 

(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2031.) 

Closely resembles the smaller forms 
of the common Z., of which it is believed 
by some to be a mere variety. The 
leaves are usually from a few inches to 
near a foot long, very narrow, with only 
1 or rarely 3 distinct nerves ; the flow er- 
A ing sheath about half an inch long, and 

I I the flattened peduncle inside has to every 

\j/ ovary a little transverse appendage or 

band. Seeds shorter than in the com- 
mon Z., perfectly smooth. 

On sandy shores, usually between 
high- and low- water marks, in various 
parts of the world. Common in western 
Europe, and has been found on several 
points of the Britisli coasts. FL sum- 
mer and autumn. The seeds appear 
certainly distinct in the two species; 
the constancy of the other characters is 
doubtful. I have examined only the dwarf species in a living state. 



Fig. 913. 
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II. NAXAD. NATAS. 

Slender, branching, submerged plants, with linear, opposite or ter- 
nate leares, often crowded into whorls or clusters, and usually toothed. 
FJowers small and sessile, often clustered with the branch-leaves in the 
axils, and dioecious or rarely monoecious; the males consisting of a 
single, nearly sessile anther, enclosed in a little membranous bract ; 
the females of a single ovary, sessile in the sheathing base of the leaf, 
with 2 to 4 subulate stigmas. Fruit a small, seed-like nut. Embryo 
straight. 

A genus of few species, widely spread over a great part of the 
globe. 

1. Slender Naiad. Naias flexilis, Eostk. (Fig. 944) 

Leaves narrow-linear, usually in 
whorls of 3, or sometimes opposite, 
often clustered in the axils, about 6 
or 8 lines long ; the teeth few and 
very minute. Stigmas usually 3, 
sometimes 4. F ruit oblong, about a 
line long. 

A common North American species, 
observed in a few scattered localities 
in Europe, and recently detected by 
Mr. D. Oliver in Connemara, in Ire- 
land. FL summer. 


Fig. 944. 



III. ZANNICHELLIA. ZANNICHELLIA. 

A genus limited to a single species ; differing from the narrow- 
leaved Fondioeeds by the monoecious flowers sessile in the axils and 
without perianth, from Biippia in the usually opposite leaves, in the 
single stamen with a long filament, and in the shape of the fruit. 

1. Common Zannichellia. Zannichellia palustris, Linn, 
(Fig. 945.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1844. Sorned Pondweed.) 

Stems slender, branched, and floating. Leaves finely linear, bright 
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green, 1 to 2 inches long, mostly oppo- 
site, with a small, sheathing membran- 
ous stipule embracing the stem within- 
side. At the time of flowering there are 
usually about 4 ovaries together, almost 
sessile within the stipule, each with a 
short style and a broad, disk-shaped 
stigma, and a solitary stamen with a 
slender filament in the same or in a 
separate axil ; the anthers 2- or 4-eelled. 
When ripe the carpels are 1 to 1| lines 
long, sessile or sliortly stalked, some- 
what curved and flattened, tipped by 
the remains of the style ; the ribs on the 
back often crenated. warted, or slightly 
winged. 

In ponds, or lagoons of fresh or l)raek- 
ish or even salt water; dispersed over 
a great part of the globe. Common 


in Britain. FI. ihe icit /le summer. 


IV. RUPPIA. lUJlM’lA. 

A single species, distinguished as a genus from Zautuchellia by the 
alternate leaves, 2 sessile anthers, and the carpels in fruit all stalked 
and pear-shaped. 


1. Sea Ruppia. Ruppia maritima, Linn. (Fig. 946.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 136. if. rosiellaia, Bab. Man.) 

A slender, branched, floating ])lant, 
much resembling in appearance the 
Fennel Fondn'ced. Leaves almost ca- 
})illary, uith a dilated, sheathing base. 
lY'duncles axillary, at first very short, 
bearing 1 or 2 flowers, each consisting 
of 2 almost sessile anthers, with 2 dis- 
tinct cells, and 4 carpels, at first nearly 
sessile. As the fruit ripens, ihe carpels 
become little ovoid or pear-shaped ob- 
liquely-pointed nuts, 1 to ]| lines long, 
raised on pedicels, varying from 2 or 3 
lines to an inch in length, the common 
peduncle also lengthening considerably. 

In salt-marshes, lagoons, and shallow 
creeks and bays, dispersed over nearly 
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tlie whole globe, excepting perhaps South America. Common round 
the British Isles. FI. summer and autumn. 


V. PONDWEED. POTAMOGETON. 

Aquatic herbs, wuth a perennial rootstock, long, floating, usually 
forked stems, and alternate or rarely opposite leaves, cither dilated 
and sheathing at the base, or having all or some of them a sheathing, 
Rcarious stipule in their axil. Flowers small, sessile in a spike or head, 
on an axillary peduncle rising above the water. Perianth of 4 scale- 
like segments. Stamens 4, opposite the segments ; the anthers sessile 
and 2-celled. Carpels 4, each with a very short style or a sessile 
stigma. Nuts small and seed-like, sessile, usually laterally compressed. 

A considerable genus, most of the species .spread over the greater 
part of the globe, chiefly in fresh-water, but some accommodating them- 
selves also to salt-water, and many of them very variable in foliage. 
In the species with axillary stipules, these are sometimes only to be 
seen under the peduncles or under the branches of the stem. 


Ib)por leave's on long stalks, floating on the surface of 
the water. 

Lower submerged leaves stalked or reduced to more 

leafstalks 1. Broad P. 

Lower submerged leaves se.ssile or nearly so. * 

Lower submerged leaves linear, 1 -nerved or sliglitly 

8-nervod 2. Various-leaved P. 

Lower submerged leave.s lanceolate, with 5, 7, or 

more nerves 3. Shining P. 

All the leaves under water and sessile. 

Leaves all ojiposite 7. Opposite P. 

Ijcaves alternate, except under the peduncles or forks. 

Leaves broadly ovate, clasjiing the stein all round 5. Perfoliate P 
Leaves ovate-lanceolate or oblong, broad at the 

base and clasping tlie stem 4. Long P. 

Leaves lanceolate or linear, tapering at the base, 
or not stem-clasping. 

Leaves broadly linear or lanceolate, flat and 

entire, with many niTves 3. Shining P. 

Leaves broadly linear, obtuse, waved, 1- or 3 

nerved G. Ctirlg P. 

Leaves narrow-linear, not w'aved, 1- or3-nerved. 

Leaves dilated at the base into a sheath 

scarious at the edges 9. Fennel P. 

Loaves not dilated at the base, with a scarious 
stipule in the axi' 8. Slender P. 
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1. Broad Pondweed. Potamogeton natans, Linn. 

(Fig. 947.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1822, P. ohlongus, Suppl. t. 2849. ]?, polggonifolius, 
Bah. Man.) 

One of the largest of our Fond weeds. 
Leaves stalked, the upper ones floating 
on the surface of the water, of a tliieh, 
opaque texture, ovate or oblong, 2 to 4 
inches long by 1 to broad, usually 
rounded at the base, sometimes cordate 
or tapering, marhed by several longi- 
tudinal nerves, with a few cro.ss-veins 
often branched or slightly netted ; the 
submerged leaves thinner and narrower, 
but all stalked or reduced to a mere 
stalk. Axillary stipules closely sheath- 
ing, often an inch long. Spike dense 
and cylindrical, often an inch long or 
more, on a stout peduncle of several 
inches. Nuts ovoid, above a line long, 
slightly compressed, nearly straight, 
the inner edge rounded outwards, with 
1 or sometimes 3 dorsal ribs. 

In stagnant or running waters, deep 
or shallow, sunny or shaded, in almost all parts of the world, and 
varies accordingly in the size, shape, and texture of the foliage, the size 
and number of the flowers, fruits, etc. Abundant in Britain. FI. 
summer. A variety with the leaves all under water, thin and almost 
transparent, although stalked and broad, and with smaller spikes and 
fruits, is often admitted as a species, under the name of P. planta- 
gineus (Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2848). 



2. Various-leaved Pondweed. Potamogeton heterophyllns, 
Schreb. (Fig. 948.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1285.) 

Usually much smaller than the hroad P., which it resembles in the 
long stalk and the ovate or oblong shape of its floating leaves, but 
these are only 1 to 2 inches long, and the submerged leaves are all 
narrow-lanceolate or linear, with the few veins of the slender P., 
tapering at both ends but not distinctly stalked. Spikes and fruits 
like those of the smaller forms of the broad P. 
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Chiefly a North American species, 
not common in Europe, where it appears 
to be rather a western plant. Occurs 
in many parts of Britain. FI. summer. 
Sometimes the floating leaves are not 
developed, and then it is scarcely to be 
distinguished from the slender P. ex- 
cept by its larger size, with a denser 
spike, and generally a firmer consis- 
tence. 



rig. 918. 


r3. Shilling Pondweed. Potamogeton lucens, Linn. 
(Fig. 919.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 370. P. longifolhis, Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2847.) 


A large species, the leaves usually all 
thin and under water, sessile or nearly 
so,- tapering at both ends or scarcely ob- 
tuse, 2 or 3 to near 6 inches long, seldom 
above half an inch broad, marked with 
2 or 3 well-defined longitudinal nerves 
on each side of the midrib, besides seve- 
ral intermediate fainter ones, and a few 
transverse reticulations. Flowers as in 
the broad P. 

In ponds and rivers, usually rather 
deep, generally distributed over the 
globe, except the extreme north. Not 
uncommon in Britain. FL summer. A 
variety with the upper leaves floating on 
the surface and shortly stalked, either 
lanceolate or oblong, has been distin- 
guished under the name of P. rufescens 
(P. Jiuitans, Eng. Bot. t. 1286), The 
lanceolate P. [P. lanceolatus, Eng. Bot. t. 1985) appears to be a smaller 
state of the same species, which is always to be distinguished from the 



Fig. 949. 
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hroad P. and the various-leaved P. by tbe sessile, many-nerved lower 
leaves. 


4. Long Pondweed. Potamogeton prselongns, W ulf. 
(Fig. 950.) 

(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2858.) 



A large s])ecies, with the leaves all sub- 
merged and thin, with numerous longi- 
tudinal veins, and a few transverse re- 
ticulations, like the shinivg P., but the 
leaves arc broader, all closely sessile, 
and half-clasping the stem by their 
rounded base, usually 3 or 4 inche.s 
long, obtuse at tbe tip, and concave, so 
as to s]>lit in drying. Stipules very 
prominent. Peduncles long and stout, 
viththe flowers and fruits usually larger 
than in the hroad P., in a rather close 
spike. 

In pools and rivers, generally distri- 
buted over the globe, except the ex- 
treme north. In Britain, not so cora- 


Fig. 950. Oic shinhuj P. FL summer. 


5. Perfoliate Pondweed. Potamogeton perfoliatus, Linn. 
(Fig. 951.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 108.) 



Leaves all submerged, thin and many- 
nerved as in the long P. and the shining 
P., but much shorter, usually ovate, ob- 
tuse, completely clasping the stem ; tbe 
auricles often united on the opposite 
side, so that the loaf ap])ears to be 
pierced th rough ; from 1 to 1?^ inches 
long by full an inch broad. Stipules as 
in the preceding species, but soon dis- 
appearing. Spike of flowers seldom 
above 6 or 8 lines long. 

In rivers and ponds, all over the north- 
ern hemisphere, and in Australia. Ge- 
nerally distributed in Britain. FL sum- 
mer. 


Fig. 951. 
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C. Curly Pondweed. Potamogeton crispus, Linn. 
(Fig. 952.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 1012, the leaves too much lohcd.) 


One of the most marked of the alter- 
nate-leaved species. Leaves all sub- 
merged and thin, narrow -oblong or 
broadly linear, obtuse, shortly tapering 
at the base, 1 to 2 int^hes long, 3 to 5 
lines broad, always waved and simiated 
on their edges, and markc'd by 1 strong 
midrib and 2 parallel slender nerves at 
some distance from it, but connected 
with it by a few transverse veins. Spikes 
small, consisting of about 3 to G flowers, 
at some distance from each other. 

In jjonds, streams, and ditches, through- 
out Europe and central and llussian 
Asia, except the extreme north. Com- 
mon in Britain. FI. summer. 



Fig. 952. 


7. Opposite Pondweed. Potamogeton densus, Linn. 
(Fig. 953.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 397.) 


Ileadily known by its numerous short 
leaves, all opposite, and arranged in tw o 
rows on opposite sides of the stem ; they 
are all submerged and thin, broadly lan- 
ceolate, 6 to 9 lines long, folded and 
clasping the stem at their base, with 
a strong midrib and 2 fainter parallel 
nerves, connected by a few transverse 
veins. Stipules only under the peduncles 
or branches. Peduncles very short, 
turned down after flowering, bearing a 
head of 2 or 3 flowers only. Pipe car- 
pels rather large, rounded, and smooth. 

In shallow pools, and ditches, all over 
Europe, except the extreme north. Com- 
mon in Britain. .FI. summer. 



Fig. 963. 
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8. Slender Pondweed. Potamogeton pusillus, Linn. 
(Fig. 954.) 

(Eng. Bot. t, 215, P. compressus, t. 418, P. gramincus, t. 2253, 

P. trichoides, Bab. Man.) 

Distinguished from all the preceding 
species by the thread-like stems, and 
very narrow-linear leaves, like those of 
Zannichellia or Ruppia, and from the 
following by the searious eheathing sti- 
pules, always observable in the axils of 
those leaves at least which are under the 
branches or peduncles. Leaves veined 
as in the Fennel P., 1 to 3 inches long 
and very seldom a line broad. Peduncles 
slender, with a short, close spike of small 
flowers. Nuts small, ovoid, almost 
pointed, with a more or less strongly 
marked dorsal rib. 

In pools, ditches, and still waters, 
fresh or salt, almost all over the world. 
Common in Britain. FI. summer. The 
P. aeul/folius (Eng. Bot. Sup])l. t. 2(K)0) 
and the P. zosterafolius (Suppl. t. 2085) appear to represent a robust 
variety of this species, or the latter perhaps a slate of the various- 
leaved P., without the upper floating leaves. In both the leaves are 
3-nerved only. 



9. Fennel Pondweed. Potamogeton pectinatns, Linn. 

(Fig. 955.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 323. P.fiUformis, Brit. FI.) 

Stems thread-like, with very narrow, grass-like leaves, usually 2 or 
3 inches long, most of them dilated at the base into a rather long 
sheath, which is searious at the edge and often projecting at the top 
into two small searious lobes, these searious edges supposed to be 
stipules adhering to the base of the leaf ; the sheathing stipules of the 
other species either wholly wanting or very rare under the peduncles. 
The midrib of the leaf sometimes separates into longitudinal, netted 
veins, only visible under a magnifying-glass, and there are usually 2 
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faint longitudinal nerves at some distance 
from it. Peduncles usually bearing se- 
veral clusters of 2 or 3 flowers, at some 
distance from each other, forming a 
slender interrupted spike, rarely reduced 
to a single small terminal cluster. Nut 
as in the slender P. 

In pools, ditches, and still waters, 
fresh or salt, almost all over the world. 
Generally distributed over Britain. FI. 
summer. 



LXXVIII. THE ALISMA FAMILY. ALISMACE^. 

Marsh or water plants, with radical leaves and leafless flower- 
stems (except in Scheuchzeria). Flowers in terminal umbels, 
panicles, or racemes. Perianth of 6 segments, either all similar, 
or 3 outer small and sepal-like, and 3 inner ones larger and petal- 
like. Stamens 6, 9, or indefinite. Ovary of 3, 6, or many carpels, 
either distinct from the first or separable when in ripe fruit, each 
with 1, 2, or many ovules. Seeds consisting, within the testa, of 
a homogeneous mass, usually considered as an undivided em- 
bryo without albumen. 

The genera are not numerous, but several of them dispersed over the 
greater part of the world. 

Perianth-segments all nearly equal, large and coloured. 

Flower-stem tall, with a large terminal umbel ... 1. Buxomb. 
Perianth-segments 3 small and herbaceous, 3 large and 
coloured. Flowers opposite or whorled, in a termi- 
nal raceme, umbel, or panicle. 

Carpels and stamens numerous. Leaves sagittate . . 2. Abeowhbad. 

Carpels numerous. Stamens 6. Leaves ovate or narrow 3, Alisma. 

Carpels 6. Stamens 6. Leaves ovate or oblong . . 4. Damasonium. 

TOL. II. •. Z 
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Perianth-segments ail small and slightly coloured. Flowers 


alternate, in a raceme or spike. 

Carpels 3, distinct. Stem leafy, rush-like 5. SOHEUCnZERiA. 

Carpels 3, united till they ripen. Leaves linear, all 
radical 6. TEiaLOCHiN. 


I. BUTOMB. BUTOMUS. 

A single species, distinguished from Alisma as a genus, or by some 
botanists as an independent family, chiefly on account of the ovary, 
which has several ovules in each carpel. 

1. Common Butome. Butomns umbellatus, Linn. 

(Fig. 95G.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 651. Flotoering Bush.) 

A perennial, with a thick, creeping 
rootstock, and long, erect, sedge-like 
triangular radical leaves, broad and 
sheathing at the base. Flower-stem 
leafless, 2 to 4 feet high, thick and rush- 
like, bearing a large umbel of showy, 
rose-coloured flowers, with 3 lanceolate, 
thin bracts at its base. Pedicels 3 to 4 
inches long, often 20 to 30 in the umbel. 
Perianth full au inch diameter, of 6 
ovate, spreading, nearly equal segments. 
Stamens 9. Carpels 6, erect, tapering 
into short styles, each with numerous 
minute seeds. 

In watery ditches, and still waters, 
over the greater part of Europe and 
Kussian Asia, except the extreme north. 
Dispersed over central and southern 
England and Ireland, but believed to 
Fig. 956. be introduced only into northern Eng- 

land and southern Scotland. FI. summer. 


II. ARROWHEAD. SAGITTAEIA. 

Aquatic herbs, differing from Alisma in their unisexual flowers, the 
males with numerous stamens, the females with very numerous small 
carpels in a dense head. 
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■ Besides the common species, there are sDTeralfrom North and South 
America, and eastern Asia. 

1. Common Arrowhead. Sagittaria sagittifolia, Linn. 
(Fig. 957.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 84.) 

A perennial, with a creeping rootstock, 
forming bnlb-Hke tubers. Leaves ra- 
dical, rising out of tlie 'water on very 
long stalks ; the blade G to 8 inches 
long, sagittate ; the lobes of the base 
nearly as long as the terminal one, all 
pointed, but varying much in width. 

Flower-stem leafless, erect, longer than 
the leaves, bearing in its upper part 
several distant whorls of rather large, 
white flowers ; the 3 inner segments 
of the perianth twice as long as the 3 
outer green ones; the upper flowers 
usually males, on pedicels to 1 inch 
long ; the lower ones females, on shorter 
pedicels. 

In watery ditches, and shallow ponds 
and streams, dispersed over the greater 
part of Europe and central and Eussian 
Asia to the Arctic regions. Eepresented in North America by a slight 
variety now said to be a distinct species. In Britain, limited to Eng- 
land and Ireland, with the exception of a single station near Paisley, 
in Scotland. FI. summer and autumn. 



Fig. 957. 


III. ALISMA. ALISMA. 

Aquatic herbs, erect or rarely floating, with radical, long-stalked 
leaves ; the flowers either in a terminal umbel, with or without whorls 
of pedicellate flowers below it, or in a panicle with whorled branches 
each bearing a similar umbel. Perianth of 3 outer^ small, herbaceous 
segments, and 3 much larger inner ones, petal-like, and very delicate. 
Stamens 6. Carpels numerous, small, and 1-seeded, either arranged 
in a ring round the axis, or irregularly in a globular head. 

A genus now known to comprise a considerable number of species. 
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chiefly American, but some of them widely distributed over nearly the 


whole world. 

Flowers numerous, in a loose panicle. Carpels forming a 

ring round the axis of the flower 1. Common A, 

Flowers few, in a single umbel. Carpels irregularly arranged 
in a globular head. 

Stems erect, or creeping. Carpels with 4 or 5 prominent 
ribs 2. Lesser A. 

Stems floating. Carpels with 12 to 15 slender ribs . . . Floating A. 


1. Conunon Alisma. Alisma Plantago, Linn. (Fig. 058.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 837. Water Flantain.) 

Hoots took perennial, becoming al- 
most bulbous by the thickened sheath- 
ing bases of the leafstalks. Leaves ra- 
dical, varying from ovate to narrow- 
lanceolate. Flower-stem 1 to 3 feet 
high, with whorled branches, unequal 
in length, forming a loose, pyramidal 
panicle. Flowers rather small, of a pale 
rose-colour, on long whorled pedicels. 
Fruit of 20 to 30 carpels, arranged in a 
single ring round a broad, flat, central 
axis. 

In watery ditches, ponds, and edges 
of streams ; common iu Europe and cen- 
tral and Russian Asia, and North Ame- 
rica, extending to the Arctic regions, 
and reappearing in Australia. Abun- 
dant in Britain, excepting the north of 
Fig. 958. Scotland. M. all summer. 

2. Lesser Alisma. Alisma ranunculoides, Linn. (Fig. 959.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 326.) 

The leaves and peduncles form annual tufts, hut will occasionally 
emit runners for a succeding year. Leaves narrow-lanceolate, or some- 
times reduced to a linear leafstalk. Flower-stems, in the ordinary 
state, simple, with a single terminjil umbel, or rarely a second w horl 
below it. Flowers larger than in the common A., sometimes near an 
inch diameter. Carpels irregularly arranged in a globular head in the 
centre of the flow’er. 
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In wet ditches, bpgs and marshes, 
over the greater part of Europe, from 
Spain to southern Sweden, but rare in 
the east. In Britain, as widely dis- 
persed as the common A., but not near 
so frequent. i<7. summer and autumn. 
Occasionally the flowering-stem bends 
down, and forms fresh rooting and 
leafy tufts at each whorl of flowers. 
IJiis state has been described as a spe- 
tMcs, under the name of the creeping A. 
(A. repens, Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2722.) 



Fig. 959. 


3. Floating Alisma. Alisma natans, Linn. (Fig. ObO.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 775.) 

Very near the creeping varieties of the 
trsscr A. Stems slender, and floating 
on the surface of the water, producing at 
every node a tuft of small ovate or ob- 
long, stalked leaves, and 2 or 3 flowers 
like those of the lesser A., whilst the 
radical leaves of the original tuft are all 
reduced to a linear leafstalk, scarcely 
dilated towards the top. Carpels in a 
globular head, like those of the lesser 
A., but much more pointed, and mark- 
ed uith 12 to 15 slender longitudinal 
ribs. 

In ponds and still waters, in western 
and some parts of central Europe ; not 
observed in southern Europe, and ex- 
tending northward only to Denmark Fig, geo. 

and western Scandinavia. In Britain, 

scattered over a few localities in western England, and more plentiful 
in western Ireland. FI. summer und autumn. 
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IV. DAMASONIUM. DAMASONIUM. 

Herbfs, only differing from Alisma in tlie carpels, which arc few, 
larger, usually 2-8ceded, and cohere by the base to the central axis of 
the flower. 

Besides the European species, the genus comprises two others from 
Australia and California. 

1. Star Damasonium. Damasonium stoUatum, Pers. 
(Fig. 9G1.) 

{Alisma Damasonium^ Fog- Bot. 1. 1615. Actinocarpns, Brit, FI.) 

A tufted, glabrous annual. Leaves 
all radical, on long stalks, ovate or ob- 
long, often cordate at tlie base. Flovrer- 
stems erect, from 3 or 4, to 8 or 9 inches 
high, usually bearing 1 terminal umbel, 
and 1, 2, or .3 whorls of rather small 
flowers lower down. Inner segments 
of the perianth or petals very delicate, 
Mhite, with a yellow spot at the base. 
Carpels 6, tapering into a long point, 
and radiating horizontally, like a star. 

In watery ditches, and pools, in ’west- 
ern and southern Europe, and west- 
central Asia, but not extending into Ger- 
many or Scandinavia. In Britain, only 
in some of the southern and eastern 
counties of England. FI. summer. 

Fig. 9G1. 



V. SCKEUCKZERZA. SCIIETJCnZERIA. 

A single species, distinguished from the preceding genera as well by 
its habit and inflorescence, as by the smaller, more herbaceous peri- 
anfh, on which account this and the following genua are often sepa- 
rated as a family, under the name of Juncaginece. 

1. Marsh Scheuchzeria. Scheuchzeria palustris, Linn. 

(Fig. 962.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1801.) 

A rush-like perennial, with a creeping rootstock, and an erect stem 
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about a foot high. Leaves few, linear, 
sheathing at the base, then narrowed, 
and nearly cylindrical ; the lower ones 
often longer than the stem ; the upper 
ones passing into short, sheathing floral 
bracts. Flowers few, rather small, on 
pedicels about 6 lines long, forming a 
short, loose terminal raceme. Perianth 
slightly coloured, of 6 spreading or re- 
flexed segments. Stamens 6. Carpels 
3, rarely 4 to 6, near 3 lines diameter 
uhen ripe, opening by a longitudinal 
slit, and containing 1 or 2 seeds. 

In bogs and peaty marslies, in north- 
ern and Arctic Europe, ilussian Asia, 
and North America, and here and there 
in the mountainous districts of central 
Europe. In Britain, only in a few bogs 
in northern England, at Bomere, in 
Shropshire, and at Methuen, near Perth. 
FI. summer, rather early. 



Fig. 962. 


VI. TRIOLOCHIN. TRIGLOCniN. 

Tufted herbs, with linear, semi-cylindrical radical leaves, and leafless 
flower-stems, bearing a slender raceme or spike of small greenish 
flowers without bracts. Perianth of 6 nearly equal segments. Stamens 
6. Ovary and fruit of 3 or 6 one-seeded carpels, each bearing a se- 
parate, small feathery stigma, all united at first round a central axis, 
but separating from it wEen ripe. 

A small genus, chiefly maritime, but widely distributed over the 


globe. 

Ripe fruit linear, with 3 carpels 1. Marsh T, 

Ripe fruit ovoid or oblong, with 6 carpels 2. 8ea T, 


1. Marsh Triglochin. Triglochiii palustre, Linn. 

(Fig. 963.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 366. Arrow-grass.) 

The tufted stock emits a few slender, creeping runners. Leaves 
slender, but rather succulent, varying from 2 or 3 to 6 or 8 inches 
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in length, dilated and sheathing at tlie 
base. Flower stems from 6 inches to a 
foot high, bearing in their upper half a 
slender spike of small yellowish-green 
flowers, which are at first sessile, but 
as the fruiting advances the pedicels 
lengthen to 1 or 2 lines. Perianth- 
segments broadly ovate, the feathery 
stigmas just appearing above them. 
After they fall off, the fruit lengthens to 
about 3 lines by less than a line broad, 
tapering at the base j when ripe it sc])a- 
rates from the base upwards into 3 ear- 
pels, leaving a central axis. 

In WTt meadows, and marshes, and 
on the shallow edges of streams, more 
especially in maritime districts, in Eu- 
rope, central and Pussian Asia, and 
North America, extending from the Me- 
diterranean to the Arctic regions. Com- 
mon in Britain. FL all summer. 


2. Sea Triglochin. Triglochin maritimum, Linn. (Fig. 9C4.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 255.) 



; ; Fig. 964. 


Very near the marsh 1\, but usually 
ratherstouter, with more succulent leaves, 
the flowers nearly similar ; but even in 
that state the ovary is broader, with G 
cells, and the ripe fruit is not more than 
2 lines long, more than a line broad, and 
divides into 6 carpels. 

In Europe, generally more restricted 
to the vicinity of the sea than the marsh 
T., but equally abundant with that species 
in the salt-marshes of the northern he- 
misphere, and in central Asia it ascends 
also high up in mountain-ranges. Com- 
mon in Britain. FI. from spnng till late 
in autumn. 
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LXXIX. THE HYDROCHARIS FAMILY. HYDRO- 
CHARIDE^. 

Aquatic herbs, with undivided leaves, and mostlj dioecious 
flowers, enclosed when young in an involucre or spatJia of 1 to 3 
leaves or bracts. Perianth of 3 or 6 segments, either all petal- 
like or the 3 outer ones smaller and herbaceous, with a tube 
adherent to the ovary at its base in the females, without any 
tube in the males. Stamens in the males 3 to 12. Ovary in the 
females inferior, 1-celled, with 3 parietal placentas, or divided 
into 3, 6, or 9 cells. Styles 3, G, or 0, with entire or 2-cleft 
stigmas. Fruit small, ripening under water, indehiscent. Seeds 
several, without albumen. 

A small Order, widely diflused over the globe. 

Stem floating and branclied, with email opposite or whorlod 
leaves. Female perianth-tube long and thread-like. 

Stigmas 3 1. Elodea. 

Stem root-like, with floating tufts of orbicular leaves. Fe- 
male perianth-tube short, on a slender pedicel. Stig- 
mas 6 2. Fuogbit, 

Stem scarcely any. Loaves tixftod, succulent, radical. Fe- 
male perianth-tube short, on a stout pedicel. Stigmas 6 3. Stbatiotes. 

I. ELODEA. ELODEA. 

Stems submerged, branched, and leafy. Flowers sessile, the males 
with 9 stamens, the females with a long, thread-like perianth-tube. 
Style adlierent to the tube, with 3 notched or lobed stigmas. Ovary 
1-celled, w'ith 3 parietal phieentas. 

A small genus, exclusively American. 

1. Canadian Elodea. Elodea canadensis, Rich. (Fig, 965.) 

{AnacJiaru Alsinastrum, Bab. Man.) 

A dark green, much branched perennial, entirely floating under 
water. Leaves numerous, opposite or in w horls of 3 or 4, sessile, linear- 
oblong, transparent, 3 or 4 lines long. Female flowers, the only ones 
known in this country, sessile in the upper axils, in a small, 2-lobed 
Bpatha ; the slender perianth-tube often 2 or 3 inches long, so as to 
attain the surface of the water, where it terminates in 3 or 6 small, 
spreading segments. Male flowers unknown as yet in this country, 
and seldom observed anywhere. 

TOL. II. .. 2 a 
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In ponds, canals, and slow streams, 
abundant in North America, and pro- 
bably introduced from thence into Bri- 
tain, where it was first observed in 1817, 
in Yorkshire, Leicestershire, and near 
Berwick and Edinburgh. It has since 
spread with great rapidity over many 
parts of England, es])ecially in the canals 
of Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire. FI. 
summer and autumn. 


II. FROOBIT. HYDEOCHAEIS. 

A single species, distinguished as a genus from Strafiotes and others 
more by its habit than by any very marked characters in the flower. 

1. Common Progbit. Hydroeliaris Morsus-ransB, Linu. 

(Rg, 96«.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 808.) 

Stems floating, resembling the runners 
of creeping plants, with floating tufts of 
radical leaves, peduncles, and submerged 
roots. Leaves stalked, orbicular, en- 
tire, cordate at the base, rather thick, 
about 2 inches diameter. Peduncles of 
the male plant rather short, bearing 2 
or 3 ratlier large flowers on long pe- 
dicels, enclosed at the base in a spatha 
of 2 thin bracts. Outer segments of the 
perianth pale green, shorter and nar- 
rower than the inner white ones. Sta- 
mens 3 to 12. Eemale spatha sessile 
among the leaves ; the flowers like the 
males, but with the pedicel enlarged at 
the top into a short perianth-tube en- 
closing the ovary. Styles 6, with 2-cleft 
stigmas. Fruit dry, 6-celled, with se- 
veral seeds. 

In ditches and ponds, dispersed over Europe and central and Kus- 
sian Asia, but not extending to the Arctic Circle. Occurs in many 
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parts of England and Ireland, but in some cases introduced, and not 
indigenous in Scotland. FI. summer. 


III. STRATI OTES. STRATIOTES. 

A single species, with the flowers nearly of Froglnt, but a succulent 
fruit, and a very different habit. 

1. Water Stratiotes. Stratiotes aloides, Linn. (Fig. 967.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 379. Water-soldier.) 

Eootstoek creeping in the mud, pro- 
ducing at the bottom of the wmler tufts 
of sessile, long and narrow, more or less 
succulent leaves, bordered by small, 
pointed teeth. Peduncles rising from 
among the leaves to a few inches above 
the water, much thickened at the top, 
bearing a spatha of 2 bracts, about an 
inch long. Male flowers several in the 
spatha, stalked, much like those of the 
Froghit but rather larger, with usually 
12 or more stamens. Female flowers 
solitary, and sessile in the spatha, with 
a rather long tube, swollen below the 
middle. Ovary and stigmas nearly as 
in Froghit, but the fruit is ovoid and 
somewhat succulent. 

In lakes andwatt'ry ditches, dispersed 
over Europe and Itussian Asia, except 
the extreme north. Common in the 
fens of eastern England, occurs also in Lancashire and Cheshire, and 
in some parts of Ireland, besides many ponds in England and Scot- 
land into which it has been introduced. FI. summer. 



Fig. 967. 


LXXX. THE ORCHID FAMILY. ORCHIDACE^. 

Perennial herbs, with the roots or stock often thickened into 
tubers, entire and parallel-nerved leaves, and irregular flowers, 

2 A 2 
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either solitary or in spikes, racemes, or panicles, each one in the 
axil of a bract. Perianth superior, irregular, with 6 usually petal- 
like segments ; the 3 outer ones, called sepals, and 2 of the inner 
ones, petals, often nearly alike ; the third inner one, called 
the lip or labellum, differing from the others in shape or direction. 
Opposite to the lip, in the axis of the flower, is the column, con- 
sisting of 1 or rarely 2 stamens, combined with the pistil ; the 
2-celled anther or anthers being variously situated on the style 
itself. Pollen rarely granular, more frequently cohering into 1 or 
2 pairs of oblong or globular pollen-masses, tapering at one end 
into a point. Ovary inferior, 1-celled, with 3 parietal placentas. 
Capsule 3-valved, with innumerable minute seeds, resembling 
fine sawdust. 

A very extensive Order, spread over all parts of the globe. Our own 
species, and generally those of temperate regions, are terrestrial, but a 
large proportion of the tropical ones arc epiphytes, growing upon the 
stems and branches of trees, but without penetrating into their tis.sue. 
Numbers of these are now becoming well known, having been of late 
years extensively cultivated in our hothouses for the singularity of 
the forms assumed by the flowers, as ^well as for the great beauty of 
some of them. The genera are distinguished chiefly by the form and 
relative arrauge)nent of tlie anther-cells, the pollen-masses, and the 
stigma, and the shape and direction of the lip, characters which, how- 
ever essential, arc in many cases as dillicult to describe clearly as to 
observe accurately, especially in dried specimens. For the beginner, 
therefore, I have endeavoured in the following table to select such 
prominent features as may guide him to the British species, indepen- 
dently of the more accurate technical characters, which may be reserved 
for subsequent study. 

Plants without any leaves, except short scales. 

Lip with a spur underneath. Flow'crs few, rather 


largo 8. Epipooiijm. 

Lip without a spur. Flowers small. 

Plant green. Flowers white, in a spirally-twisted 

spike 9. SPIEA.NTH. 

Plant and flowers brown oryollowish- white. Flowers 
in a raceme. 

Lip entire, not so long as the sepals .... 3. Coealroot. 

Lip 2-cleft, longer than the sepals 7. Neottia. 

Plant with 1, 2, or more green leaves. 


Perianth with a gpiu* or pouch at the base of the lip 11. Oecuis {and 

2. IIabexaeia). 
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Perianth without any spur or pouch.* 

Lip hanging^ longer than the sepals, very narrow or 
divided into narrow lobes. Flowers yellowish- 
green. 

Stem with 2 opposite, broad leaves. Flowers 

pedicellate. Rootstock fibrous .... 6. Listeea. 

Stem leafy at the base. Flowers sessile. Root- 
stoclr tuberous. 

Sepals arching over the column. Lobes of* 

the lip linear 13. AceraS. 

Sepals spreading. Lobes of the lip oblong . 15. Opheys. 

Lip hanging, very convex or large, brown or 
spoiled. 

Flowers 1 or 2 only, very large. Lip inflated, 

above an inch long 10. Ctpeipede. 

Flowers several. Lip convex, not above half an 

inch long 15. Opheys. 

Lip erect or spreading, not longer than the sepals, 
concave or flat. 

Flowers rather large, in a loose, leafy s])ike. 

Stem leafy, usually a foot high or more. 

Flowers pedicellate, drooping d. Epipactis. 

Flowers sessile, erect 5. Cepualaktheea. 

Flowers small (white or grecnislnyellow). Stem 
seldom .above 6 inches high. 

Flowers pedicellate, erect. Stem bulbous at 
the base. 

Sepals broad-lanceolate, about 1 lino long . 1. Malaxis. 

Sepals narrow-linear, fully 2 lines long . . 2. Lipaeis. 

Flowers sessile, horizontal or drooping. Stem 
not bulbous. 

Flowers greenish-yellow, all round the 

spike. Rootstock tuberous . . . .14. Heeminium. 
Flowers greenish -white. Spike ono-sidocl, 

straight. Rootstock creeping, fibrous 10. Goodyeea. 
Flowers white. Spike one-sided, spiral. . 

Rootstock almost tuberous .... 9. Spieanth. 

I. MALAXIS. MALAXIS. 

A single 6pecle.s, distinguished as a genus from Ziparis by the pro- 
portion of the petals, and by the pollen-masses, which are club-shaped, 
in 2 pairs, both suspended from a gland w^hich terminates the column. 


* A single specimen has been occasionally found of species of Orchis and 
Habenaria, in which the flowers are all deformed, without any spur, but such in- 
stances are very rare. 
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1. Bog Malaxis. Malaxis paludosa, Sw. (Fig. 968.) 

{Ophrys, Eng. Bot. t. 72.) 



Fig. 968. 


A delicate plant, of 3 or 4 inches in 
height, tlie rootstock producing a small 
solid bulb out of the ground like many- 
exotic epiphytes, and 3 or 1 OA^atc or ob- 
long radical leaves. Flowers very small, 
of a greenish yellow, in a loose, slender 
raceme. Sepals ovate or broadly lan- 
ceolate, about a line long, two of them 
erect, the third turned down ; pedicels 
similar, but not half the size, and spread- 
ing laterally. Lip erect, shorter than 
the sepals, but long('r than the petals, 
ovate, concave at the base, where it em- 
braces the very short column. 

In spongy bogs, in northern Europe 
and Eussian Asia, from the north of 
France to the Arctic regions, and in 
some mountain-districts in central Eu- 


rope. Spread over the greater part of Britain, but very sparingly, 
and always difficult to find. M. summer, rather late. 


II. LI PARIS. LIPARIS. 

Delicate herbs, with radical leaves, and small, greenish -yellow flowers, 
in a terminal raceme. Sepals and petals nearly alike. Lip much 
broader, erect or spreading and entire. Column erect or curved, with 
a lid-like terminal anther ; the 2 pairs of pollen-masses attached by 
their summits, but spreading laterally^ into the 2 anther-cells. 

Besides the European species, the genus contains a considerable 
number from the warmer regions of both the new and the old world, 
several of them true epiphytes. 

1. Two-leaved Liparis. Liparis Loeselii, Eich. (Fig. 969.) 

{Ophrys, Eng. Bot. t. 47. Slurmia, Bab. Man.) 

The stock forms a small bulb for the following year by the side of 
the stem. Leaves 2, about half the length of the stem, narrow-oblong 
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or broadly lanceolate, with a shorter 
outer sheath. Stem from 2 or 3 to near 
6 inches high. Flowers from 3 or 4 to 
8 or 10 in the raceme ; the sepals and 
petals very narrow, about two lines long 
or rather more ; the lip broadly ovate, 
erect at the base, turned back at the tip. 
Column much shorter. 

In bogs and wet places, .scattered over 
central Europe, from southern Scandi- 
navia and western France to the Eussian 
frontier. In Britain, only in Cambridge- 
shire and some of the neighbouring 
counties. FI. summer. 



ITT. CORALROOT. COEALLOREIZA. 

Brown or yellowish herbs, without green leaves ; the flowers in a 
loose tcrtninal spike. Sepals and petals nearly alike, the lip larger, 
often with 2 lateral lobes and 2 projecting ridges on the surface. Co- 
lumn short, with a terminal lid-like anther, and 2 pairs of globular 
pollen-masses, attached horizontally. 

Besides the European species, the genus comprises a small number 
from North America and eastern Asia. 


1. Spurless Coralroot. CoraUorhiza innata, Br. (Fig. 970.) 

( Ophrys CoraUorhiza, Eng. Bot. t. 1547.) 

A slender plant, 6 to 9 inches high, of a light brown or pale yellow 
colour, slightly tinged with green in the lower part, with a few short, 
sheathing scales instead of leaves ; the rootstock forming a number of 
short, thick, fleshy, club-shaped fibres, densely interwoven, and nearly 
wEite. Flowers small, of a yellowish-green ; the sepals narrow-lan- 
ceolate, about 2 lines long ; the petals rather shorter j the lip oblong, 
white, and hanging. 
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In moist woods, widely diffused over 
northern and central Europe, Russian 
Asia, and North America, extending 
from northern Italy to the Arctic 
regions. In Britain, only known in 
a few localities in Scotland. FI. sum- 


lY. EPIPACTIS. EPIPACTIS. 

Herbs, with a leafy stem, and purple, brown, or whitish flowers, 
rarely tinged with red, in a loose raceme. Perianth spreading ; the 
petals shorter than the sepals but otherwise similar ; the lip free from 
the column, thick and concave at the base, the terminal portion broad 
and petal-like, with 2 protuberances at its base. Column short ; the 
anther terminal ; the pollen very loosely cohering in the pollen-masses. 

A small genus, ranging over the temperate regions of the northern 
hemisphere. 

Raceme long and leafy. Flowers distant, didl green or pxirplish 1. Broad JE. 
Raceme rather loose but short. Sej>al8 pale purjdish-green ; 

the lip white, tinged with pint 2. Marsh E. 

1. Broad Epipactis. Epipactis latifolia, Sw. (Eig. 971.) 

{Serapias, Eng. Bot. t. 269, E.purpurata, Suppl. t. 2275, E. ovalis, 
Suppl. t. 2881. E. media, Bab. Man.) 

Rootstock shortly creeping, with rather thick fibres. Stem usually 
2 to 3 feet high. Leaves strongly ribbed ; the lower ones ovate and 
stem-clasping; the upper ones narrower, lanceolate, and pointed, 
gradually passing into the linear bracts, of which the lower ones are 
often longer than the flowers. Flowers pendulous, in a long, one- 
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sided raceme, varying in colour from 
green to a dingy purple. Sepals ovate- 
lanceolate, about 3 or 4 linos long. Petals 
rather smaller. Lip rather small, the 
lower portion very short. 

In woods and shady places, dispersed 
over the whole of Europe and Eussian 
Asia, except the extreme north. Not 
unfrequent in Britain, but often appear- 
ing only in single specimens. FL sum- 
mer, rather late. The breadth of the 
upper leaves, and the precise form and 
proportions of the terminal lobe of tlio 
perianth-lip are liable to considerable 
variation, but the latter is always much 
smaller than in the marsh F., and never 
white. 



Fig. 971. 


2. Marsh Epipactis. Bpipactis palustris, 8\v. (I’ig. 972.) 

(Serapias, Eng. Bot. t. 270.) 


Not so tall as the broad F., the leaves 
narrower, usually lanceolate, and the 
bracts all shorter than the flowers. Ea- 
cemes loose, but much closer than in 
the broad F. and not one-sided ; the 
flowers larger, slightly drooping. Sepals 
lanceolate, of a pale greenish-purple. 
Petals rather shorter, white, more or 
less streaked with pink at the base. Lip 
of the colour of the petals, but longer 
even than the sepals, distinctly divided 
into two portions, the lower one thick 
and half-clasping the column. 

In moist and marshy places, especially 
in limestone districts, and near the sea, 
extending nearly all over Europe and 
Eussian Asia, except the extreme north. 
Widely spread over Britain, and found 
in abundance in particular spots, yet not 



Fig. 972. 


a common plant, and quite rare in Scotland, FI. summer. 
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V. CEPHALANTHERA. CEPHALANTIIEEA. 

Habit and foliage of Epipactis, but the flowers are sessile, erect, and 
usually larger, white or red, the petals and sepals not so spreading, the 
lip has no protuberances at the base of the upper portion, the column 
is longer, and the anther is shortly stalked. 

A small European and north Asiatic genus, united by some with 
Epipactis, whilst others place it in a difiereut tribe of Orchids on ac- 
count of the slight diflcrence in the position of the anther. 

Flowers wliitc or cream -coloured. 

Leaves broad. Lower bracts longer tlian the flower, and 


all longer than the ovary 1. Large C. 

Leaves narrow. All the bracts shorter than the ovary . . 2. Narrow C. 
Flowers red 3. Purple C. 


1. Large CepEalanthera. Cephalanthera grandiflora, Bab. 
(Fig. 973.) 

(Serapias, Eng. Bot. t. 271. Epipactis, Brit. FI.) 

Bootstock fibrous. Stem 1 to IJ feet 
high. Leaves jmominently veined as in 
Epipactis; the lower ones broadly ovate, 
the upper ones rather broadly lanceolate. 
Flowers rather largo, of a yellowish 
white or crcam-eolourcd, in a loose, 
leafy spike, ail the bracts being longer 
tlian the ovary, and the lower ones quite 
leaf-likc and longer than the flow'crs. 
Sepals 6 to 8 or even 9 lines long, ob- 
long, and usually obtuse, rather open. 
Petals rather shorter, close over the 
column. Lip small, of two distinct por- 
tions, the lower one embracing the 
column, the terminal one recurved at 
the tip. 

In woods and thickets, in Europe, ex- 
tending eastward to the Caucasus, and 
Fig. 973. northward to Denmark. In Britain, 

scattered over various parts of England, 
Ireland, and southern Scotland. FI. early summer. 
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2. Narrow Cephalanthera. Cephalanthera ensifolia, Eich. 
(Fig. 974.) 

{Scra^ias, Eng. Bot. t. 49 1. JEpipaclis, Brit. FI.) 


Very near the large C.jbut the leaves 
are narrower, the lower ones broadly 
oblong, the upper ones long and narrow- 
lanceolate ; the bracts very short, mostly 
1 to 2 lines long, or the lowest rarely as 
long as the ovary. Flowers pure wliite ; 
the sepals narrower and more pointed 
than in the large C. 

Stations and geographical range the 
same as those of the large C. It is more 
scarce in Britain, but appears to be 
rather more common in southern and 
eastern Europe. FI. early summer. 



3. Red Cephalanthera. Cephalanthera rubra, Rich. 
(Fig. 975.) 

[Serapias, Eng. Bot. t. 437. Epipaciis, Brit. FI.) 


Stature and foliage of the rarroio C. 
Bracts rather longer but not so long as 
in the large C. Ovaries and axis of the 
raceme minutely downy. Flowers ra- 
ther larger than in the u arrow C., of a 
pink red, with a narrow, T^hite lip. 

Stations and geographical range of the 
last two species, and not uncommon in 
southern and eastern Europe. In Bri- 
tain extremely rare, having been only 
seen by very few botanists in Gloucester- 
shire, and possibly in one or two other 
counties of England. FI. summer. 



Fig. 975. 
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VI. XiISTERA. LISTEEA. 

Herbs, with 2 leaves at some distance from tbe ground, placed so 
near together as to appear opposite, and small, green flowers in a slender 
raceme. Sepals broader than the petals, otherwise all nearly alike, 
short and spreading ; the lip longer, linear, and 2-cleft. Anther fixed 
by its base in a cavity at the top of the short column ; the pollen as in 
Epipactis. 

A small European, north Asiatic, and North American genus, 
readily known among the small-flowered, spurless Orchids by the 
foliage. 

Leaves ovate, narrowed at the base, 2 to 4 inches long . 1. Twayhladc L. 
Leaves broad or cordate at the base, not an inch long . 2. Heart-leaved L. 


1. Twayblade Listera. Listera ovata, Br. (Fig. 97G.) 

{Ophrps, Eng. Bot. t. 1548. Twayblade.) 

The rootstock has a mass of clustered, 
Ihiekish fibres, but not near so succulent 
as in the Bird's-nest NeoUia. Stem 1 to 
near 1-^ feet high, with 2 or 3 sheathing 
scales at the base, and at about 6 inches 
from the ground a pair of broadly ovate, 
green leaves, 2 to 4 inches long, lla- 
ceme rather long and slender. Sepals 
and petals about 1| to near 2 lines long ; 
the lip twice as long, ending in two 
linear lobes. 

In moist pastures, and woods, through- 
out Europe and Itussian Asia, except 
the extreme north. Frequent in Bri- 
tain. FL spring and summer. 


Fig. 97G. 



2. Heart-leaved Listera. Listera cordata, Br. (Fig. 977.) 

{Ophrys, Eng. Bot. t. 358.) 

A much smaller and more slender plant than the Twayblade L., 
usually about 6 inches high. Leaves seldom above | inch long, very 
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broads and sometimes slightly cordate 
at the base. Flowers very small, in a 
short raceme ; the lip linear, 2-cleft, with 
2 minute teeth at its base. 

On mountain heaths, in northern and 
Arctic Europe, Asia, and America, ex- 
tending southward to the Alps and the 
Caucasus. In Britain, confined to Scot- 
land, the north of England, and some 
parts of Ireland, where the stem is oc- 
casionally drawn up to two or three 
times its ordinary height, FI. summer. 



Fi-i. ‘j77. 


VII. NEOTTXA. NEOTTIA. 

A genus of very few European and north Asiatic species, distin- 
guished from Lisicra by the brown stems with sheathing scales in- 
stead of leaves, and by a rather longer column in the flower. 


1. Bird’s-nest Neottia. Neottia Nidus-avis, Liun. (Fig. 978.) 


[Ophrys, Eng. Bot. t. 48. Listera, Brit. FI.) 


The rootstock consists of a dense mass 
of thick, rather succulent fibres. Stem 
a foot high or rather more, of a pale- 
brown colour, as well as the few loose 
sheathing scales which replace the leaves* 
Spike rather dense, 3 or 4 inches long, 
with a few distant flowers below it, all 
dingy-brown. Sepals broadly ovate, al- 
most acute, about 2^ to 3 lines long ; 
petals more roimded ; lip twice as long, 
deeply cleft at the extremity into 2 ob- 
long, diverging lobes. 

In woods, dispersed over the whole of 
Europe, except the extreme north, ex- 
tending eastward to the Caucasus, al- 
though never a very common plant. 
In Britain, it is found in many parts 



Fig. 978. 
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of England, Ireland, and southern and central Scotland. FI. spring 
and early summer. 


VIII. EFIPOGIUM. EPIPOaiUM. 

A single species, leafless like Coralroot and Neottia, but with a very 
different spurred flower. 


stone 

Smith. 


1 . Leafless Epipogium. Epipogium aphyllum, Sw. 

(Fig. 979.) 

The rootstock produces a number of 
short, thick, fleshy branches, like those 
of the Coralroot. Stem about G inches 
high, of a pale colour, with a few short, 
sheathing bracts. Flowers 3 or 4 in the 
raceme, rather large, of a pale yellowisli 
hue, pendulous, with the lip upwards. 
Sepals and petals narrow-lanceolate ; 
lip large, ovate, somewhat concave, 
marked with raised dots on the surface, 
with an oblong lobe on each side at its 
base, and a thick, projecting spur under- 
neath. Column short, with a shortly 
stalked tenninal antlier. 

Among rotten leaves, in woods and 
shady places, scattered over Europe and 
central and Ilussian Asia, but every- 
where very scarce. In Britain, disco- 
vered only a few years since at Tcd- 
Delamero, near Bromyard, in Herefordshire, by Mrs. W. A. 
FI. August. 



IX. SPIRANTH. SPIRANTHES, 

Eootstock producing a few oblong tubers or thickish fibres. Stem 
leafy, or sometimes the flower-stems with scales only, and radical 
leaves by its side. Flowers small, in a more or less spirally-twisted 
Sepals and petals nearly alike, erect or only spreading at the 
the lateral sepals oblique, covering the base of the lip j the upper 
sepal cohering with the petals. Lip oblong, concave at the base, 
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dilated and spreading at the extremity. Column arching, with the 
anther attached to the back. 

An extensive genus, spread over the greater part of the globe, and 
readily known by the spirally twisted spikes. 

Leaves radical, ovate, or oblong ; the stems bearing short scales 


only 1. Common S. 

Leaves all narrow, near the base of the flowering stem. 

Spike 2 <0 3 indies long, the flowers ill one row .... 2. Summer S. 


Spike dense, 1 to Ij inclies long, tlie flowers in three rows. 3. Drooping S. 


1. CommorL Spiranth. Spiranthes autumualis, Eich. 
(Fig. 980.) 


[Ophryft, Eng. Bot. t. 541. NeoUia, Brit. El. LaJy s4r esses.) 


The rootstock produces every year 
2 or 3 tliick, oblong tubers, and a tuft 
of 3 or 4 broadly ovate or oblong, spread- 
ing radical leaves, seldom above an inch 
long. Flowering stems by the side of 
the tuft of loaves, (5 to 8 inches high, 
green, with short, sheathing, pointed 
scales, very seldom growing out into 
very short, linear leaves. Flowers white, 
with a sweet smell of almonds, in a 
rather close spiral spike of about 2 
inches, all diverging horizontally to 
one side, whilst the bracts remain erect 
on the opposite side. 

On dry, hilly pastures, all over Eu- 
rope, except the extreme north, extend- 
ing eastward to the Caucasus. Abupj 
dant in most parts of England, but not 
further north than Westmoreland and 
Yorkshire, and occurs also in Ireland. 
FI. autumn. 



2. Summer Spiranth. Spiranthes aestivalis, Eieh. 

(Fig. 981.) 

(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2817. NeoUia, Brit. FI.) 

Eootstock more horizontal than in the common S., with longer, more 
cylindrical tubers. Leaves radical, or on the flower-stem near the 
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Fig. 081. 


base, narrow-lanceolate or linear. Stem 
ratber taller than in the common 8,, and 
the flowers rather larger. 

In bogs and marshes, chiefly in south- 
ern Europe, extending over the greater 
part of France, but scarcely into central 
Germany. The only known British 
stations are in a bog in the New Forest, 
in Hampshire, and in the Channel Is- 
lands. FI. late in summer. 


3. Drooping Spiranth. Spiranthes cernua, Eich. (Fig. 082.) 


(Bot. Mag. t. 5277. 8. gemmipara, Lindl.) 

Eootstock producing a cluster of thin 
cylindrical tubers. Stem leafy, attain- 
ing 6 to 9 inches. Lower leaves at the 
base of the stem lanceolate or spathu- 
latc, 2 to 3 inches long, spreading, tlie 
upper ones smaller, erect, sheathing at 
the base. Spike dense, 1 to 2 or even 
nearly 3 inches long, the flowers white, 
closely packed in 3 rows, much larger 
than in the other two species, with a 
broader lip. 

In bogs and marshes, having a very 
extensive range in North America, but 
unknown in Europe, except in a single 
station in Ireland, in a bog at Bear- 
haven, near Castletown, Cork county. 
FI. August and September. In the 
above-quoted article of the ‘Botanical 
Magazine 'will be found a full history of 



Fig. 982. 


this species, and of the reasons which have induced us to give up 
the idea, adopted from Bindley in the first edition of this Handbook, 
that it is peculiar to Ireland and distinct from the North American 
S. cernua. 
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X. aOODYSRA. GOODYEEA. 

Very near to Spiranth, but the spike is not spiral, and the lip does 
not embrace the column, has no callosities at the base, and is contracted 
at the top into a recurved point. 

The species are very few, all from the northern hemisphere, and ge- 
nerally from high latitudes. 


1. Creeping G-oodyera. Goodyera repens, Br, (Fig. 983.) 


(Salyriam, Fng. Bot. t. 289.) 


Rootstock shortly creeping, with a few 
thick fibres. Flowering stems G inches 
to near a foot higli, with a few ovate 
stalked halves near the base. Spike one- 
sided as in the common Spimnth, but 
straight, with rather smaller flowers of 
a greenish-white ; the lateral sepals ra- 
ther shorter, and more spreading than 
the upper sepal and petals. 

In moist woods, and forests, in north- 
ern and Arctic Europe, Asia, and Ame- 
rica, extending into the higher mountain- 
chains of central ICurope, tlie Caucasus, 
and Altai. In Britain, confined to the 
Scotch Highlands. FI. end of summer. 



XI. ORCHIS. ORCHIS. 

Rootstock producing each year a fleshy tuber by the side of the de- 
caying one of the preceding year, the following year’s stem shooting 
from the top of the new tuber. Stem leafy at the base, with a termi- 
nal spike of flowers, usually red or purple. Sepals and petals nearly 
equal. Lip turned downwards, usually 3 to 5-lobed, or much dilated 
at the extremity, and produced underneath at its base into a spur or 
pouch. Anther on the face of the column, wdth 2 erect cells converging 
together at the base, with an erect process, each cell containing a 
pollen-mass, contracted below into a short stalk, terminating in a gland. 

A considerable genus, chiefly European and north Asiatic, with a 
very few North American species. The allied genus Hahenaria is 
separated by technical characters so difficult for the beginner to 
yoL. II. .. 2 B 
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appreciate, that the species of both genera are included in the follow- 
ing table. 

^ur of the perianth very slender^ and longer than the 
ovary. 

Flowers wliite, rather largo, in a loose panicle. Two 


leaves only at tlie base of the stem 1. Butterfly H. 

Flowers usually red, rather small, in a dense spike. ® 

Leaves several, narrowed. 

Tubers of the rootstock entire. Spike ovate or pyra- 
midal, very dense 9. Pyramidal 0. 

Tubers lobed or divided. Spike cylindrical, at length 
rather loose 10. Fragrant 0. 


Spur from half the length to about the length of the ovary. 

Sepals all converging and arching over the column and 
petals in the form of a helmet. Tubers entire. 

Flowers few, in a loose spike. Lip broadly and 
shortly 3-lobed 1. Qreen-voinged 0. 

Flowers numerous, in a -dense or long spike. Lip 
with 2 lateral, smaller lobes, and a large 2-cleft 
middle one 2, Military 0. 

Sepals, at least the lateral ones, spreading. Petals, 
either alone or with the upper sepal, arching over 
the column. 

Spike long or loose. Tubers entire. 

Bracts 1-nervcd. Upper 8ej)al arching over the 


petals 4. Early 0. 

Bracts with several veins. All 3 sepals spreading 6 . Loose 0. 
Spike dense. Tubers lobed. 

Bracts shorter than the flowers. Lip irregularly 
3-lobed 6. Spotted 0. 

Lower bracts longer than the flowers. Lip toothed 
or scarcely lobed 7. Marsh 0. 

Spur exceedingly short, or reduced to a small pouch or 
cavity. 

Lip linear, 3-lobcd, the middle lobe more than an inch 

long 8. Lizard 0. 

Lip not above a quarter of an inch long. 

Spike rather loose. Flowers green, rather small, with 
an oblong hanging lip, ratlicr longer than the 

sepals 3. Green H. 

Spike dense, with numerous small flowers, the lip not 
longer than the sepals. 

Flowers purple before expanding. Lip white, 4- 
lobed (3-lobed, with a 2-cleft middle lobe) . . 3. Dwarf 0. 

Flowers white. Sepals ovate. Lip 3-lobed . . 2. Small H. 

Flowers greenish-yellow. Sepals and petals very 
narrow. Lip 3-lobed Hebmikittm. 
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1. Green-winged Orchis. Orchis Morio, Linn. (Fig. 984.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 2059.) 

Rootstock-tubers entire. Stem sel- 
dom above 6 or 8 inches high, with a few' 
rather narrowralmost radical leaves, and 
2 or 3 loose, sheathing scales higher up. ^ 

Flowers about 6 to 8, in a loose spike. 

Bracts thin, and rather pink, about the 
length of the ovary. Sepals purplish, 
arching over the much smaller petals 
and column in the form of a helmet. 

Lip longer than the sepals, convex, 
broadly and shortly 3-lobcd, of a pinkish 
purple, pale in the middle, with darker 
spots. Spur very obtuse, nearly as long 
as the ovary. 

In meadows and pastures, very com- 
mon in central and southern Europe, 
and temperate Russian Asia, rarer to- 
wards the north although extending Fig. 984. 

into southern Scandinavia. Abundant 

in Surrey* and some other parts of southern England, and Ireland, 
scarce in the rest of England, and wanting in Scotland. FI. early summer. 


2, Military Orchis. Orchis militaris, Linn. (Fig. 985.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 16, t. 1873, and Suppl. t. 2675. 0. purpurea and 0. 
simia, Bab. Man.) 

A handsome species, 1 to 2 feet high, with entire tubers. Leaves in 
the lower part of the stem varying from broadly oval to oblong, usually 
3 to 5 inches long. Flowers numerous, in a dense oblong spike, w ith 
short bracts. Sepals usually purple, converging over the petals and 
column in the shape of a helmet as in the green-winged 0. Lip rather 
longer, of a pale colour, more or less spotted with purple, and 4-lobed, 
or, in other words, 3-lobed, with 2 lateral entire lobes and a third mid- 
dle one more or less divided into 2, with a small tooth in the cleft or 
notch. Spur not half the length of the ovary. 

In hilly pastures, and on borders of woods, dispersed over the 
greater part of temperate Europe and Russian Asia, chiefly in lime- 
stone districts, extending northwards to southern Scandinavia. In 
Britain, limited to the counties bordering on the Thames, from Berk- 

2 B 2 
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Fig. 985. 


shire downwards. FI. spring. Among 
the numerous varieties observed, chiefly 
in the colour and precise form of the lip, 
the three following, often distinguished 
as species, have appeared in England : — 
1. Brown 0.{0.fmca),^i\h. dark purple, 
rather obtuse sepals; the lip variegated 
with purple, its middle lobes broad and 
.short. 2. Monicey 0. (0. tepJirosantJios, 
not precisely thesarac as the Continental 
variety so named), with pale purple, 
spotted flowers ; the middle lobes of the 
lip long and narrow, like the lateral 
ones. 3. The true military 0., inter- 
mediate between the two others, ap- 
proaching sometimes the one, sometimes 
the other. 


3. Dwarf Orchis. Orchis ustulata, Linu. (Fig. 9SG.) 


(Eng. Bot. 1. 18.) 



Fig, 986. 


Bather a small species, seldom above 
G to 8 inches high, and remarkable for 
the dense spike of small flowers, the 
deep purple of the unexpanded ones 
giving it a burnt or scorched appearance. 
Tubers entire. Leaves few, oblong or lan- 
ceolate. Spike 1 to 2 inches long, with 
small bracts. Sepals deep purple, pointed, 
converging over the column and the 
very small, narrow petals. Lip white, 
with a few purple spots, 4-lobed, or, in 
other words, deeply 3-lobed, with 2 
lateral lobes and the middle one divided 
into 2 spreading, obtuse, more or less 
notched lobes. Spur very short. 

On dry, hilly, open pastures, in cen- 
tral and southern Europe, extending 
eastwards to the Caucasus, and north- 
wards to southern Scandinavia. Occurs 
in many parts of England, but neither 


in Scotland nor in Ireland. FI. spring or early summer. 
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4. Early Orchis. Orchis mascula, Liim. (Fig. 9S7.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 631.) 


Stem 1 to 1| feet high, with nume- 
rous showy flowers, in a loose spike 3 to 
6 inches long, varying from a bright 
pinkish-purple to flesh-colour or even 
wEite. Tubers entire. Leaves rather 
broad and often spotted. Bracts co- 
loured, nearly as long as the ovary, with 
a single nerve. The upper sepal and 
petals converging over the ovary, but the 
lateral sepals spreading, or turned back. 
Lip scarcely longer than the sepals, often 
slightly downy in the cejitre, reflexed on 
each side, with 3 short lobes, the middle 
one the largest and more or less notched. 

In moist woods, meadows, and shady 
places, in central and southern Europe, 
extending eastward to the Caucasus and 
northward to southern Scandinavia. 
Generally distributed over Britain. FL 
spring and early summer. 



Fig. 9S7. 


5. Loose Orchis. Orchis laxiflora, Lam. (Fig. 088.) 


(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2828.) 


Near the early 0., but the leaves are 
narrow-lanceolate or linear ; the flowers 
rather larger, of a rich red, in a much 
looser spike; the bracts broader and 
always more veined ; and the 3 sepals 
are spreading or reflexed, the petals 
alone converging over the column. 

In moist meadows, common in south' 
ern Europe, extending into central Ger- 
many and over the greater part of France. 
In the British Isles, confined to Jersey 
and Guernsey. FL spring and early 
summer. 



Fig. 988. 
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6. Spotted Orchis. Orchis maculata, Linn. (Fig. 989.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 632.) 

Tabers rather flat, and divided into 2 
or 3 finger-like lobes. Stem usually 
about a foot high. Leaves varying from 
nearly ovate to narrow-lanceolate, and 
often marked with dark spots. Flowers 
in a dense oblong spike, 2 or 3 inches 
long, usually of a rather pale pink, but 
varying much in depth of colour. Bracts 
marked with several veins, the lowest 
almost always longer than the ovary, 
the upper ones shorter. Sepals about 
3 lines long, either all or the tw o lateral 
ones only spreading, whilst the petals 
arch over the column. Lip broadly 
orbicular, cither fiat or the sides re- 
flexed, usually more or less toothed and 
irregularly 3-lobed, variously spotted or 
variegated with a deeper colour, the 
PifT. 989 , middle lobe usually small. Spur rather 

slender, a little shorter than the ovary. 
In meadows, pastures, and open woods, throughout Europe and 
Eussian Asia, from the Mediterranean to the Arctic regions. Abun- 
dant in Britain. FI. spring and early summer. It varies very much 
in the breadth of the leaves, the size of the bracts, the colour of the 
flower, and the shape of the lip, sometimes approaching very near to 
the marsh 0, 


7. Marsh Orchis. Orchis latifolia, Linn. (Fig. 990.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 2308.) 

Very near the spotted 0., and by some botanists considered as a 
mere variety. It is usually more luxuriant, the stem more hollow, the 
leaves larger and not always spotted, the spike longer and more leafy, 
the lower bracts, and sometimes nearly all, as long as or longer than 
the flowers, the flowers are usually deeper- coloured and less varie- 
gated, the lip toothed only or very obscurely 3-lobed, and the spur 
thicker ; but these characters are none of them quite constant. 
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With the same geographical range 
as the spotted 0., it is usually found in 
moister situations or richer soils. Fre- 
quent in Britain, but not so abundant as 
the spotted 0. FI. spring and early 
summer. A variety with narrower 
leaves, more regularly tapering from the 
base, has been distinguished under the 
name of 0. incarnata. 



Fig. 990. 


8. Lizard Orchis. Orchis hircina, Scop. (Fig. 991.) 

(Satgrium, Eng. Bot. i. 34.) 


A stout species, 1 to 2 feet high, with 
entire tubers and a leafy stem. Spike 
dense, 4 to 6 or even 8 inches high ; the 
flowers rather large, of a dirty greenish- 
white, with a disagreeable smell, and 
remarkable for their long, linear lip ; the 
2 lateral lobes short, the middle one 
more than an inch long, rolled inwards 
in the bud, entire or notched at the tip ; 
the sepals converging over the column, 
and the petals small as in the green- 
winged 0. and the military 0. 

Widely spread over central and south- 
ern Europe, but everywhere rather 
scarce, and often only in single speci- 
mens, not extending into northern Ger- 
many. In Britain, it has been found in 
Kent and Surrey. FI. summer. 



Fig. 991. 
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9. Pyramidal Orchis. Orchis pyramidalis, Linn. (Fig. 992.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 110.) 



Fig. 992. 


Tubers entire. Stem a foot high or 
rather more, with lanceolate leaves, 
usually narrow and pointed. Spike very 
dense, ovoid or oblong, 2 to 3 or even 4 
inches long ; the flowers not very large, 
but of a rich rose- or purplish-red, either 
scentless or with a disagreeable odour, 
and remarkable for their very slender 
spur, longer than the ovary, although 
that is long in proportion to the re.st of 
the flower. Sepals lanceolate, spread- 
ing. Petals converging over the column. 
Lip broad, 3-k)bed, the lobes equal or 
the middle oue narrower. 

On rather dry banks, and pastures, 
chiefly in limestone districts, in central 
and southern Europe, extending east- 
ward to the Caucasus and northward to 
Denmark. Abundant in several parts 
of England and Ireland, and occurs in a 


few localities in southern Scotland. FI. all summer. 


10. Fragrant Orchis. Orchis conopsea, Linn. (Fig. 993.) 
(Eng. Bot. 1. 10. Gymnadenta, Brit. FI.) 

Tubers palmate as in the spotted 0. 
A Stem 1 to 2 feet high, with linear or 
/ narrow-lanceolate leaves. Spike oblong 
or cylindrical, not so dense as in the 
pyramidal 0. Flowers much like those 
of that species, but rather smaller, sweet- 
scented, and the slender spur is still 
longer. 

In heaths and pastures, throughout 
Europe and Ilussian Asia, especially in 
the north, extending to the Arctic re- 
gions ; in the south of Europe more 
^ confined to mountain districts. Dis- 
persed all over Britain, and very abun- 
dant in Scotland and Ireland. FI. all 
summer. This and the last two species 
9 occasionally removed to as many dis- 
iinct genera on account of slight diflTo- 
Fig. 993. rences in the pollen- masses* 
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XII. KABENARXA. IIABENAHIA. 

Foliage, inflorescence, and spurred flowers of Orchis, but the anther- 
cells, instead of converging at the base, are either parallel or moro 
or less diverging. 

An extensive genus, chiefly distributed over Asia and America. The 
table of species is included above in that of Orchis. 

1. Butterfly Habenaria. Habenaria bifolia, Br. (Fig. 904.) 

[Orchis, Eng. Bot. t. 22, and Suppl. t. 2806.) 

Tubers entire. Stem 1 to feet 
high, with 2 rather large leaves at its 
base, varying from broadly ovate to ob- 
long ; the outer leaves very few, and 
usually reduced to sheathing scales. 

Flowers pure white or with a slight 
greenish tinge, rather large, and sweet- 
scented, in a loose spike from 3 to 6 or 
8 inches long, with lanceolate bracts 
about the length of the ovary. Two 
lateral sepals spreading, the upper one 
arching over the column with the petals. 

Lip linear and entire, rather longer than 
the sepals, and usually greenish at the 
tip. Spur slender, twice as long as the 
ovary. 

In moist pastures, and meadows, on 
grassy slopes and open places in moist Fig. 994. 

woods, throughout Europe and Bussian 

Asia, from the Mediterranean to the Arctic Circle. Grenerally dis- 
tributed over Britain. FI. all siunmer. It varies much in the breadth 
of the leaves as well as of the parts of the flower, and the extreme forms 
have been distinguished as species, the name of H. chlorantha being 
given to those in which the flowers are large, usually very white (al- 
though the name means ‘ green-flowered and the anther-cells much 
more broadly diverging at the base. But every intermediate may be 
observed between the broad and the narrow forms. 

2. Small Habenaria. Habenaria albida, Br. (Fig. 995.) 

[Satyriian, Eng. Bot. t. 505. Gymnadenia, Bab. Man.) 

In stature, and its small flowers with very short spurs, this species 
approaches the dwarf Orchis, but the flowers are white, and the an- 
thers are more like those of Habenaria than of Orchis. The rootstock 
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Fig. 995, 


produces several thickened fibres, some- 
times uniting into a deeply divided 
tuber. Stem 6 to 8 inches high, with a 
few oblong leaves. Spike dense, cylin- 
drical, 1 to 2 inches long, with nume- 
rous small, sweet-scented flowers. Se- 
pals concave, but open, scarcely above a 
line long; the lip about their length, 
with 3 entire lobes, the middle one the 
longest. 

In mountain pastures, in northern and 
Arctic Europe, and in the great moun- 
tain-ranges of central Europe. Abun- 
dant in some of the Scotch Highlands, 
and extends into northern England, 
North Wales, and Ireland. FL summer. 


3. Green Habenaria. Habenaria viridis, Br. (Fig. 996.) 

{Satyrium, Eng. Bot. t. 94.) 



Tubers more or less lobed. Stem 4 
to 8 inches high, with a few ovate or 
oblong leaves, and a rather close spike 
of yellowish-green flowers, rather larger 
than in the small JT., but with the same 
very short spur or pouch. Bracts usually 
longer than the ovary. Sepals conver- 
ging over the column and petals, about 
2^ or 3 lines long. Lip longer and hang- 
ing, oblong, with nearly parallel sides, 
and 3 or sometimes only 2 very short 
lobes at the tip. 

In dry, hilly pastures, in Europe and 
Bussian Asia, from the Mediterranean 
to the Arctic regions, but rather a moun- 
tain plant in the south. Frequent in 
Scotland, northern England, and Ire- 
land, less so in southern England. FI. 


Fig. 996. 


summer. 
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XIII. ACERAS. ACERAS. 

Flowers and habit of an Orchis, except that there is no spur what* 
ever to the lip. 

A genus of very few species, from Europe, Asia, and northern 
Africa. 


1. Man Aceras. Aceras anthropophora, Br. (Fig. 997.) 

{Ophrys, Eng. Bot. t. 29. Man- Orchis.) 


A rather small species, seldom above 
8 or 9 inches high, with entire tubers ; 
the leaves varying from ovate to oblong 
or nearly lanceolate. Spike slender, 2 
to 4 inches long. Flowers of a dull yel- 
lowish-green ; the sepals converging 
over the column and petals as in the 
lizard Orchis, but very much smaller. 
Lip narrow-linear, twice as long as the 
sepals, and fancifully compared to a 
hanging man, two lateral lobes repre- 
senting his arms, and the middle one, 
which is longer and 2-cleft, his body 
and logs. 

In dry pastures, in southern Europe, 
more sparingly dispersed over western 
Germany and France. In Britain, only 
in eastern England. FI. early svmmcr. 



XIV. HERMINIUM. HERMINIUM. 

Small-flowered plants, nearly allied to Orchis, but the perianth has 
no spur, and the anther-cells are distant at their base, the glands of 
the stalks of the pollen -masses protruding below the cells. 

A genus of very few species, from the high northern or alpine re- 
gions of Europe and Asia. 

1. Musk Herminium. Herminium MonorcMs, Br. 

(Fig. 998.) 

{Ophrys, Eng. Bot. t. 71, Musk-Orchis.) 

A slender plant, seldom above 6 inches high, with 2 or very seldom. 
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3, oblong or lanceolate, radical leaves. 
Tubers nearly globular, like those of an 
Orchis, but the new one, instead of being 
produced close to the stem, is formed at 
the end of one of the fibres proceeding 
from the crown, thus forming a creep- 
ing rootstock. Spike slender, with nu- 
merous, small, yellowish-green flowers. 
Sepals erect or scarcely spreading, and 
narrow. Petals narrower and rather 
longer, instead of being shorter as in 
most British Orchids. Lip scarcely 
longer, erect, hollowed into a kind of 
pouch at the base, but not spurred, w'ith 
3 narrow, entire lobes. 

In hilly pastures, in central, northern, 
and Arctic Europe and Bussian Asia, 
and in the mountains of southern Eu- 
rope. Very local in Britain, chiefly in 
the southern and eastern counties of 
England, and unknown in Scotland or Ireland. FI. summer. 


XV. OPHRYS. OrnRYS. 

Habit, tubers, and foliage of an Orchis, but the flowers have no spur, 
and the lip is usually very convex, resembling more or less the body of 
an insect. Anther-cells distant at the base, protruding below the rest 
of the anther in 2 distinct little pouches enclosing the glands of the 
pollen-masses. 

A small genus, chiefly from the Mediterranean region, with a very 
few species spreading into central Europe. The forms assumed by the 
lip and its markings are so very variable that the accurate distinction 
of species, especially of the southern ones, is a matter of great doubt 
and difficulty. 

Lip of the perianth as broad as long or nearly so, and scarcely 
longer than tlie sepals. 

End lobe of the lip much turned under. Sepals usually pink 1. Bee 0. 

Lip slightly lobed, the edges scarcely tunicd under. Sepals 

green 2. Spider 0. 

Lip of the perianth oblong, considerably longer than the sepals 3. Fly 0. 

1. Bee Ophrys. Ophrys apifera, Iluds. (Eig. 999.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 383. 0. arachnites, Suppl. t. 259G.) 

Tubers entire. Stem 9 to 18 inches high, with a few oblong or lanceolate 
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leaves near the base, and from 3 to G 
rather large, distant flowers, in a long, 
loose spike, each with a bract at least as 
long as the ovary. Sepals ovate, pink pale 
green, or v hite, but always tinged with 
pink, very spreading or reflexed. Petals 
smaller, usually narrow, nearly erect. 
Lip broad, very convex, of a rich velvety- 
brown, downy on the sides, smooth in 
the middle, and variously marked by 
paler lines or spots ; the lobes small 
and all turned down, 2 lateral ones very 
downy, 3 terminal ones concealed under 
the lip, the middle one often again 
turned upwards, but very variable in 
length. Column erect, with a distinct 
curved beak above the anther. 

In dry pastures, usually in limestone 
districts, in central and southern Eu- 



rope, not further north than central Fig. 991). 

Germany and Belgium. In Britain, 

chiefly in the southern and eastern counties of England, occurring 


more sparingly in other parts of England and in Ireland, but not in 
Scotland. FI. earlij summer. 


2. Spider Ophrys. Ophrys aranifera, Huds. (Fig. 1000.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 65, O.fucifcra, Suppl. t. 2049.) 


Much like the hee 0., but the sepals 
are green with less of pink, the petals 
very short, the beak of the column is 
straight, and the lip is broader, of a dull 
brown, variously marked with paler 
spots in the centre, convex as in the 
hee 0., but the edges obscurely or very 
shortly lobed, and either not turned 
under, or but very slightly so. 

In dry pastures, with nearly the same 
range as the hee 0., rather more com- 
mon in southern Europe, less so north- 
wards. Much more rare in England 
than the hee 0., and unknown in Ire- 
land. FI. sprhig and early simmer. 



Fig. 1000. 
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3. Ply Ophrys. Ophrys muscifera, Huds. (Pig. 1001.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 64.) 

A mucli more slender plant than the 
two preceding species, with narrow 
leaves, and a slender spike of 3 or 4 
flowers. Sepals ohlong or narrow-ovate, 
greenish. Petals very narrow-linear. 
Column short, without any beak. Lip 
much longer than the sepals, oblong, 
convex, of a purplish-brown, with pale- 
blue or white marks in the centre ; the 
2 lateral lobes turned down, the central 
one larger, with a deep notch. 

On dry pastures, in central Europe, 
extending further cast than the last two 
species, but not near so common in the 
south. In Britain, spread over a great 
part of England, and abundant in some 
of the eastern and south-eastern coun- 
Fig. 1001. and has been found in Ireland, in a 

few localities in Leinster (J. Carroll), but 
not in Scotland. FI. spring and early summer. 


XVI. CYPRIPEDE. CYPRIPEDIIJM. 

Bootstock fibrous. Leaves large. Flowers few, with a large in- 
flated lip. Column terminating in a dilated, incurved, thickish, petal- 
Uke lobe, below which are 2 distinct anthers, one on each side. 

A considerable and very distinct North American and Asiatic genus, 
with one species extending into western Europe. 

1. Slipper Cypripede. Cypripedium Calceolus, Linn. 
(Fig. 1002.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1. Lady s-slipper.) 

Stem 1| feet high, with large, ovate, pointed leaves, the upper ones 
lanceolate, and 1 or rarely 2 large showy flowers on long peduncles. 
Upper sepal opposite the lip, broadly lanceolate, li inches long, a simi- 
lar one (formed of the 2 lateral ones combined into one) under the lip ; 
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the 2 petals nearly as long, linear and 
spreading ; all of a brown-purple. Lip 
very large and inflated, compared to a 
slipper, yellow variegated with purple. 
Column very much shorter than the 
petals. 

In woods, inEussian Asia and eastern 
Europe, almost to the Arctic Circle, 
more sparingly distributed over west- 
ern Europe. In Britain, almost extinct, 
although still found occasionally near 
Settle, in Yorkshire. FI. early summer. 



LXXXI. THE IBIS PAMILT. IRIDEiE. 

Perennial herbs, with a bulbous, tuberous, or shortly creep- 
ing rootstock, and leaves usually either radical or equitant, that 
is, arranged on opposite sides of the stem, and vertically, not 
horizontally flattened, opening towards the base in a sheath 
which embraces the stem. Perianth superior, with 6 petal-like 
segments. Stamens 3. Ovary inferior, 3-celled, with many 
ovules. Style 1, with 3 stigmas (or stigmatic lobes), sometimes 
dilated and petal-like or fringed. 

A rather large family, widely spread over the globe, but particularly 
abundant in southern Africa and other dry sunny climates. It difiers 
from the Amaryllis family in the number of stamens, and, in most 


cases, in the position of the leaves. 

Leaves on the stem, equitant. 

Perianth with 3 outer large segments, and 3 inner small 
ones. Stigmas largo and petal-like, arching over the 
stamens 1. Iris. 

Perianth with 6 nearly similar segments, but oblique, and 

arranged almost in two lips 2. Giadioitts. 

Leaves radical, narrow-linear. Perianth-segments nearly 
equal, and regular. 

Eootstock tufted or fibrous. Flowers 2 or more in a ter- 
minal cluster or umbel. Stigmas entire .... 3. Sisteinohium. 
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Kootstock bulbous. Scapes l*flowcred. 

Perianth-tubo veiy short. Stigmas deeply 2-cloft . 4. Tbichonema. 
Perianth-tube longer than the scginenl«. Stigmas 
jagged or much divided 5. Cbocfs. 


The Ixias, Tigrldias, and many others of the smaller South African 
bulbs, formerly much more cultivated than they now are, belong to the 
Iris family. * 

I. ZRZS. lEIS. 

Rootstock thick and horizontal, or rarely bulbous. Leaves equitant. 
Flowers large and showy ; the 3 outer perianth- segments large, spread- 
ing or reflexed ; the 3 inner ones much smaller, and erect. Stigmas 
3, enlarged, each with a petal-like appendage, which arches over the 
corresponding stamen and outer segment of the perianth. 

A considerable genus, widely spread over the northern hemisphere. 
Flowers bright yellow. Inner poriauth-scguicnts scarcely ns long 

as the claw of the outer ones 1. Yellow I. 

Flowers violet -blue or yellowish-white. Inner segments two- 

thirds as long as the outer oues 2. Fetid I. 

Several continental European species arc frequent in our flower- 
gardens, and occasionally escape into neighbouring waste places, 
especially the large-flowered I. snslann and I. gcrmanica, the dwarf 
I.pumila, the bulbous-rooted /. XljjJnum aud /. xiphioides, the I. tu- 
berosa, etc. 

1. Yellow Iris. Iris Pseudacorus, Linn. (Fig. 1003.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 578, Yellow Flag.) 

Bootstoek thick, horizontal, with nu- 
merous fibres. Stem about 2 feet high. 
Lower leaves often much longer and 1 or 
2 inches broad, stifiT and erect, of a pale 
glaucous-green ; the upper ones much 
shorter. Flowers 2 or 3, each proceed- 
ing from a sheathing bract, large, erect, 
of a bright yellow. Outer perianth-seg- 
ments spreading, broadly ovate, fully 2 
inches long, contracted at the base into 
an erect, broad claw ; inner segments 
oblong and erect, scarcely longer than 
tlie claws of the others. Petal-like 
stigmas rather longer than the inner 
segments, 2-oleft at the top, with a short, 
scale-like appendage inside at the base 
of the lobes. Capsule green, 2 to 3 
inches long, with numerous pale-brown 
seeds. 
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In wet meadows, and marshes, and along watercourses throughout 
Europe and Russian Asia, except the extreme north. Abundant in 
Britain. FI. summer. 

2. Fetid Iris. Iris foetidissima, Linn. (Fig. 1001.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 596. Gladdon. Roasiheef- plant.) 

Not so large a plant as i\iQydlotD I., 
the leaves narrower, one or two only 
overtopping the stem, and the whole 
plant of a deeper green, smelling dis- 
agreeably when bruised. Flowers rather 
smaller, several together, of a violet- 
blue or rarely pale yellowish-white. 

Outer perianth-segments narrow-ovate, 
the inner ones reaching to about two- 
thirds their length. Petal-like stigmas 
scarcely so long. Seeds bright orange 
or scarlet. 

In woods and shady places, in south- 
ern Europe, extending eastward to the 
Caucasus, and northward all over west- 
ern France, but scarcely into eastern 
France or Germany. Abundant in many 
parts of southern England and Ireland, 
scarce or local in the north, and only a 
doubtful native of Scotland. FI. summer, commencing early. 



II. GLADIOLUS. GLADIOLUS. 

Rootstock bulbous, the outer coating fibrous and more or less netted. 
Stems leafy, with a terminal, one-sided spike of flowers. Perianth 
oblique, the segments obovate or oblong, narrowed into a claw, and 
united in a tube at the base, the 3 upper ones and the 3 lower ones 
almost arranged in 2 lips. Stamens ascending under the uppermost 
segments. Stigmas 2, slightly expanded, and entire. 

A numerous genus, chiefly South African, with a few species in the 
Mediterranean and Caucasian regions. 

1. Common Gladiolus. Gladiolus communis, Linn. 
(Fig. 1005.) 

Stem 1| to near 2 feet high. Leaves linear-lanceolate, shorter than 

TOt. II. •- 2 c 
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the stem. Spike of 4 to 6 or 8 red 
flovrera, all turned to one side, and ses- 
sile between 2 lanceolate bracts. Pe- 
rianth about inches long, the expanded 
part of the segments oblong-lanceo- 
late, the uppermost broader and rather 
longer than the others. Anthers linear, 
shorter than their filaments. Capsule 
short, depressed at the top, with 3 pro- 
minent angles. 

In meadows, woods, and grassy heaths, 
in central and souihern Europe, not 
reaching nearer us on the Continent than 
the Loire and the Ehine. In Britain, 
recently observed in the New Forest, 
near Lyndhurst, among the Brakes, and 
believed to be indigenous, but possibly 
accidentally introduced. FI. early sum~ 
mer. The true Cornjlag {G. segeium), 
a cornfield weed, is a rather more southern species, differing chiefly in 
its larger flowers, with the anthers longer than their filaments. 



Fig. 1005. 


III. SISVRINCHIUM. SISYRINCHIUM. 

Eootstock tufted or fibrous. Leaves grass-liko or lanceolate, en- 
tirely or mostly radical. Flowers delicate, blue. Perianth-segments 
6, all nearly equal, similar and spreading, the tube short and broad. 
Stamens united in a tube. Stigmas 3, filiform, undivided, rolled in- 
wards. 

A considerable genus, almost exclusively American. 

1. Bermuda Sisyrinchium. Sisyrinchium Bermudiana, 

Linn. (Fig. 1006.) 

{S. anceps, Bab. Man.) 

Leaves narrow, grass-like, sheathing at the base, shorter than the 
stem. Stem 6 inches to I foot high, 2-edged, or with 2 narrow acute 
wings rather broader under the bracts. Flowers 2 to 6 together 
(usually 3 or 4) in a terminal cluster, the filiform pedicels almost con- 
cealed within 2 sheathing bracts, of which the outer one often ends in 
a leafy tip exceeding the flowers, but occasionally both are nearly 
equal. Fruit a small globular capsule. 
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In moist meadows, woods, and grassy 
places, very common throughout North 
America. In Britain only near Wood- 
ford, county Galway in Ireland, where 
there seems no ground to suppose that it 
can have been introduced by human 
agency. FI. sumrnsr. The species is 
commonly divided into two varieties, 
S. anceps, Cav., with broad stem-wings 
and the outer bract longer than the 
flowers, and S. mucronatum, Mich,, 
with narrow stem-wdngs and the outer 
bract shorter than the flowers. The 
Irish specimens are commonly referred 
to the former, but they are in fact very 
much nearer to the latter. 



Fig. 1006. 


IV. TRICHONEMA. TBICHONEMA. 

Small bulbous plants, wdth the foliage and flowers of Crocus, except 
that the perianth-tube is very short, and the short stigmas arc deeply 
2 -cleft. 

A genus of very few species, chiefly from the Mediterranean region. 

1. Common Trichonema. Trichonema Bulbocodium, Sm, 

(Fig. 1007.) 

{Ixia, Eng. Bot. t. 2549.) 

Bulb small, with shining brown coats. 

Leaves very narrow and grass-like, 
spreading, 3 or 4 inches long, sheathing 
at the base. Flower-stalk not half so 
long, with a single erect terminal flower, 
almost sessile in a sheathing bract, and 
of a pale purplish-blue, with a yellow 
centre. Periauth near 4 inch long,the 8 eg- 
ments half-spreading and rather pointed. 

In heaths and sandy places, chiefly 
near the sea, nearly all round the Me- 
diterranean, and up the western coasts 
of Europe, to the Channel Islands and 
Devonshire, where it is found in abun- 
dance at the Warren, near Dawlish. FI. 

Fig. 1007. 
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V. CROCUS. CROCUS. 

Eootstock bulbous, the outer coating fibrous, and more or less netted, 
or rarely remaining membranous. Leaves radical, narrow-linear. 
Flowers almost sessile among the leaves, with a very long tube, and a 
campanulatc limb of 6 nearly equal segments. Stigmas dilated and 
coloured at the top, and often cut or fringed, but not pctal-like. Cap- 
sule buried among the leaves. 

A small south European and west Asiatic genus, a few species ex- 
tending into central Europe, and several, long since cultivated for or- 
nament, or for saffron collected from their stigmas, have established 
themselves in a few localities still further nortli. 

Flowers in spring, with the leaves. Stigmas wedge-shaped, and 

slightly jagged 1. SpringC. 

Flowers in autumn, without leaves. Stigmas cut into a many- 

lobed fringe 2. Naked C, 

1. Spring Crocus. Crocus vernus, Willd. (Fig. 1008.) 
(Eng. Hot. t. 314.) 

Leaves enclosed at the base in a tube 
of 2 or 3 thin, scarious, sheathing scales. 
Flowers solitary within the leaves, of a 
bluish-purple ; the ovary sessile on the 
bulb, the long tube enclosed at the base 
in a sheath similar to that of the leaves. 
Stigmas of a rich-orango, dilated at the 
top, and slightly jagged, hut not deeply 
fringed. 

In meadows, in the liilly districts of 
central and southern Europe, not fur- 
ther north than central France. In Bri- 
tain, apparently naturalized in the mea- 
dows about Nottingham, and other parts 
of central England, and in some parts of 
Ireland. JF'l. early spring. 

Fig. 1008. 

2. Naked Crocus. Crocus nudiflorus, Sm. (Fig. 1009.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 491.) 

Flowers rather larger than in the spring C., appearing after the 
leaves of the year have withered, and before those of the following year 
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are developed. They somewliat resemble 
the flowers of the aommon Colchicum, but 
are readily distinguished by the 3, not 
6, stamens. Tube very long, enclosed 
halfway up in the sheathing scales. 
Stigmas deeply cut into an elegant 
orange fringe or tassel. 

In meadows and pastures, in soutli- 
westcrn Europe, but not nearer to us 
than south-western France, Said, how- 
ever, to bo perfectly naturalized in the 
meadows about Nottingham, and in 
some other localities in central Eng- 
land. FL autumn. 



LXXXII. AMARYLLIS FAMILY. AMARYLLIDEiE. 

Rootstock bulbous, except in a very few exotic genera. Leaves 
radical and parallel-veined. Perianth pctal-like, with 6 segments. 
Stamens 6, the anthers turned inwards. Ovary inferior or ad- 
herent to the perianth-tube, 3-celled. Fruit a capsule, with se- 
veral seeds, opening in 3 valves. 

A large Order, widely distributed over the globe, chiefly in dry, 
sunny countries ; differing from the Lili/ family in the inferior ovary, 
from the Iris family in the G stamens. 

Perianth tubular at the base, the limb spreading, with a 

cup-shaped or tubular crown at the mouth of the tube 1. Ni.ECiSBFS. 
Perianth divided to the ovary, witliout any crown. 

Three outer perianth- segments larger than the inner ones 2. Snowdrop. 

Perianth-segments all equal 3. Snowflake. 

Many of the moat showy exotic bulbous plants grown in our gardens 
and planthousca belong to this family, including the genera Amaryllis 
(one species called Guernsey Lily, from having been accidentally esta- 
blished in the gardens of that island in a half wild state), Alstrcemeria, 
Crinum, Pancratium,, and others, besides the gigantic amei'icana, 
commonly called Aloe, but not a congener to the true Aloes of botanists, 
which are Liliaceous plants. 
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I. NARCISSUS. NABOISSUS. 

Flowers either solitary or seyeral together, from a terminal spatha. 
Perianth with a distinct tube above the ovary, and 6 usually spreading 
segments, with a cup-shaped or tubular, white or coloured crown at 
their base, round the orifice of the tube. 

A well-defined and very natural genus, chiefly south European, not 
extending into Asia beyond the Caucasus, and probably containing 
but few real species, although some botanists, availing themselves of 
the most trifling characters, observed chiefly in cultivated varieties, 
have proposed the breaking it up into 15 or more genera, with above a 
hundred supposed species. 

Flowers solitary, the crown broadly tubular, as long as 

the segments .1. Daffodil N. 

Flowers usually 2, the crown very short and concave . 2. Two-flowered N. 

Several other cultivated species have occasionally established them- 
selves for a time in the vicinity of gardens, particularly the poet's JY. 
{N. poeticus, Eng. Bot. t. 275), from the Mediterranean region, which 
is near the two-flowered N., but has usually a solitary flower, of a pure 
white, except the crown, which is yellow, often edged with orange or 
crimson. 

1. Bafifodil Narcissus. Narcissus Pseudonarcissus, Linn. 
(Fig. 1010.) 

Daffodil. Daffy-down-dilly.) 

Bulb rather large. Leaves usually 2 
or 3, seldom a foot long, from 4 to 6 lines 
broad, of a bluish-green. Stem rather 
taller, with a single large, scentless, yel- 
low flower. Perianth-tube about an 
inch long, wider at the top ; the seg- 
ments ovate or oblong, of the length of 
the tube } the crown very conspicuous, 
broadly tubular, often longer than the 
segments, and slightly 6-lobed, or waved 
at the edge. 

In meadows and mountain-pastures, 
dispersed over the greater part of tem- 
perate Europe, especially France and 
Spain. Abundant in many parts of 
England, but in several instances only 
as an escape from cultivation, as it soon 
establishes itself in great quantities in a 
meadow where it was once introduced ; 


(Eng. Bot. 1. 17. 



Fig. 1010. 
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in Scotland and Ireland only where introduced. FI. early spring. It 
varies much in the size and intensity of colour of the flower, and the 
relative size of the crown. 

2. Two-flowered Narcissus. Narcissus biflorus, Curt. 
(Fig. 1011.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 276. Primrose Peerless.) 

Much resembles the Daffodil in stature 
and foliage, except that it is rather 
stouter and taller. Flowers usually 
two together, of a pale straw-colour, or 
nearly white, and sweet-scented. Pe- 
rianth-tube slender, about an inch long ; 
the segments rather shorter, oval or 
oblong ; the crown very short, concave 
or broadly cup- shaped, yellow, slightly 
crenate at the edge. 

In meadows, in southern and west- 
ern Europe, chiefly Spain and western 
France, the more eastern Mediterranean 
plant so called being probably a variety 
of the poet's N. In Britain, much cul- 
tivated in cottage gardens, and frequent- 
ly established in their vicinity, but pro- 
bably truly indigenous in Ireland, and 
some parts of western and southern 
England. FI. spring. 


II. SNOWDROP. GALANTHUS. 

A single species, distinguished as a genus from Snowflake by the 
inner perianth-segments being shorter than the outer ones, and by the 
finely-pointed anthers opening at the top only. 

1. Common Snowdrop. Galanthus nivalis, Linn. (Fig. 1012.) 
(Eng. Bot. 1. 19.) 

Bulb rather small. Leaves 2 or rarely 3, narrow-linear, short at the 
time of flowering, but lengthening considerably afterwards. Stem 6 
inches to near a foot high, with a single drooping, sweet-scented flower, 
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shortly pedicellate above the terminal 
bract or spatha. Perianth-segments 
quite distinct down to the ovary, the 3 
outer ones pure white, oblong, about 8 
or 9 lines long, the 3 inner about half 
that length, and usually tipped with 
green. 

In woods and shady pastures, in cen- 
tral and southern Europe, extending east- 
ward to the Caucasus and northward 
into central Germany. In Britain, pro- 
bably not indigenous, but long culti- 
vated in cottage gardens, and now per- 
fectly naturalized in many parts of Eng- 
land, and here and there in Ireland and 
Scotland. FI. early spring. 


III. SNOWFLAKE. LEUCOJUM. 

Flowers solitary or several together, from a terminal spatha. Peri- 
anth-segments 6, nearly equal, distinct doum to the ovary or slightly 
cohering at the base. Anthers obtuse, opening in longitudinal slits. 

A genus of very few species, chiefly south European, and distributed 
by some garden botanists into almost as many genera. 


1. Summer Snowflake. Leucoium sestivum, Linn. 

(Fig. 1013.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 621.) 

Bulb larger than that of the Snowdrop. Leaves few, a foot long or 
more, like those of a Narcissus. Stem 1 to 1^ feet high, with a termi- 
nal cluster of 2 to 6 broadly bell-shaped flowers, on pedicels varying 
from 1 to 2 inches in length, arising from a sheathing bract or spatha. 
Perianth-segments ovate, about 6 lines long, of a pure white, with a 
short, sometimes greenish tip. 
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In meadows, in central and sontlicrn 
Europe, extending eastward to the Cau- 
casus, and northward rather further 
than the Snowdroj). Occurs in several 
of the south-eastern counties of Eng- 
land, with more probability of being 
really indigenous than in the case of the 
Snotvdroj), and less frequently cultivated. 
FL i^pnng, rather late. 



Fig. 1013. 


LXXXIII. THE YAM FAMILY. DIOSCORIDEiE. 

Climbing plants, with tuberous or woody rootstocks, alternate 
loaves nith netted veins between the ribs, and small, unisexual 
flowers. Perianth of 0 divisions. Stamens in the males C. Ovary 
in the females inferior, 3-cclled, with 1 to 3 ovules in each cell. 
Styles or stigmas 3. Seeds with a minute embryo in a hard al- 
bumen. 

An Order consisting of but very few genera, but with a considerable 
number of species, dispersed over the warmer regions of tho globe. 
They include tho cultivated lAanv, aud several South African and 
Mexican ])lauts introduced into our greenhouses as curiosities on ac- 
count of their massive woody rootstocks, contrasted with the slender, 
climbing, annual stems. 


I. TAMUS. TAMUS. 

A single or perhaps two species, distinguished as a genus in the 
Order by the fruit, which is a berry, not a dry capsule. 

1. Common Tamus. Tamus communis, Linn. (Fig. 1014.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 91. Black Bryony.) 

An elegant climber, twining to a considerable length over hedges 
YOL. 11. 3 D 
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and buslies, easily known by its bright, 
shining, lieart-shapod leaves, with a 
tapering point, and sometimes almost 
3-lobed but otherwise entire. Flowers 
small, of a yellowish-green ; the males 
in slender racemes, often branched and 
longer than the leaves ; the females in 
much shorter and closer racemes. Ber- 
ries scarlet, often very numerous. 

In hedges, open woods, and bushy 
places, in nest central and southern 
Europe, extending eastward to the 
Caucasus, and northward only into 
soutliern and wesicrn Germany, Dis- 
persed over nearly the whole of England, 
and common in some counties, but not 
found in Scotland or Ireland. FI. spring 
and carJg summer. 


LXXXIV. THE LILY FAMILY. LILIACEili:. 

Bereiinial herbs, with a creeping, bulbous, or clustered root- 
stock, and cither radical leaves and peduncles, or annual, biennial, 
or, in a few exotic species, j)ercnnial, leafy flowering-stems. 
Flowers herniaphrodite or rarely unisexual. Perianth inferior, 
petal-like, with 6 divisions. Stamens G. Ovary free, 3-eellecl, 
w'ith several ovules or rarely only one ovule in each cell. Style 
single, with an entire or 3-parted stigma. Fruit a capsule or 
berry. Jn a very few cases the parts of the flower are reduced to 
4, or increased to 8. 

A large Order, widely distributed over every part of the globe, and 
supplying several of the most gorgeous ornaments of our flower-gardens. 
It is easily distinguished from the Alisma family by the carpels united 
into a single ovary and fruit, from the Amaryllis family by the free 
or superior ovary, from the Mush family by the petal-like, coloured 
perianth. It is usually divided into two or more Orders, variously cir- 
cumscribed according as the character is taken from the foliage, the 
fruit, the seed, or the stock, none of which taken alone give a very 
natural demarcation. A more natural arrangement appears to be to 
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preserve the whole as one large family, divided into several suborders, 
of which the five enumerated below are represented in Britain. 


Stem leafy. 

Stem branching. Fruit a bci*ry. 

Leaves short, subulate, and clustered. Flowers 

axillary . ‘ 6. AsrAUAons. 

Leaves ovate, stiff, and prickly. Flowers on tlie 

back of the leaves C. Kuscus. 

Stem simple. 

Fruit a herr^. 

Leaves net-veined, in a single whorl of 4 or 

rarely 5 1. Paiiis. 

Leaves ])arallol-\eined, ultcTuate or radical. 

Flowers axillary 2. Solomon -seal. 

Flowei’s in a terminal raceme. 

R'l'ninth l)eii-shaped. Leaves radical . . 3, Convallaria. 
Perianth spreading, divided to the base. 

Leaves alternate 4. SmilaCINA. 

Fruit a capsule. 

Koofsfock not bulbous. 

Flo’wers of a brownish-vi bite, paniculate . 15. SlMExnis. 
Flowers yellow, in a raceme or spike. 

St}lo simple 10. Nartiiecium. 

StvlesO. Sfigmas capitate 17. 'JoI'IELDIA. 

Stigmas 3, sessile, feathery TuiGLoi'lllN (p. 799). 

Itootstofk bulbous. 

Flowers in a terminal umbel or head . . . 18. Allium. 

Flowers solitary, or in a terminal raceme. 

Perianth-segments spreading. 

Perianth white, with jiink stripes. 

Flow'ers usiinlly solitary .... 9. LloTDIA. 

Perianth yellow. Flowers in a corymb- 

hke raceme 10. Oagea. 

Perianth-segments converging into u bell- 
shape. 

Segments chequered, tho inner ones 

with a cavity near the base ... 7. FritillaRY. 
Segment.s not chequered, without any 

caiities 8. Tulip. 

Stem leafless. Leaves all radical, sometimes sheathing 
the stem. 

Kootstock creeping. Fruit a bony . , . . . 3. Convallaria. ‘ 
Eootstoek bulbous. Fruit a capsule. 

Flowers radical, with a very long tube com- 
mencing underground 18. COLCnicuM. 

Flowers in a terminal umbel or head .... 14. Allium. 

Flowers in a terminal raceme. 


2 D 2 
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Perianth of one piece, witli G minute teetli . 13. Muscaui. 

Perianth of G segments. 

Flowers blue or ])iiik. (Filaments flat- 

teued or not) 12. Squill. 

Flowers while or greenish. Filaments 

flattened 11. Oukitiiogalum. 

Flowers yellow. Filaments not flattened 10. Gagea. 

The above Genera belong to the follow ing Suborders : — 

1. Tbillidea:. Fruit a berry. Leaves with netted veins. Styles free. 
Gems : — 1. Pah IS. 

2. Convallakiea:. Fruit a berry. Leaves with paralltd veins. Styles 
united. Testa of the seed membranous. Genera: — 2. Soloaion-seal ; 3. 
CoNVALLAllIA ; 4. SmiL VCINA. 

3. AspAliAGEA:. Fruit a berry. Leaves with jiarallel veins. Styles united. 
Testa of the seed hard and black. Genera : — 5. Aspauagus ; G. Ruscus. 

4. Lilie.e. Fruit a cajisule. Styles united. Genera-.— 1. Fiin'iLLAur. 
8. Tulip; 9. Llotoja ; K). Gagea ; 11. Oknituogalum ; 12. Squill; 13. 
MusCAKI ; 14. AlLIUAI: 15. SlMETllIS; IG. iNAlClHLCIUM. 

5. CoLClllCEAi. Fruit a capsule. Styles distinct. Genera 11 , ToriELDU; 
18. COLCIIICU.M. 

Among the e.xotic Genera most familiar by long or general cultiva- 
tion may be mentioned the lliiacinfh. Asj/hodcl, Yucca, TJIy, Calo~ 
c1iorius,Er)jthroniuin,IIemcrocallis. Tuhcrvsc{VQ\y\mi\\n^),Aga]>antlius, 
Funchia, etc*,, and some of their species, esjieeially of LUjf, occasionally 
appear almost wild in the neighbourhood of gardens. The Fineapjde 
and some showy Puurnlias and TUIandsias, occasionally seen in our 
hothouses, belong to the nearly allied family of BromeUacca\ 

I. PARIS. PARIS. 

llootstock creeping. Stem sinijile, with a single whorl of netted- 
veiued leaves, and a single terminal flower, rerianth of S or rarely 10 
narrow segments. Stamens as many. Ovary with 4 or rarely 5 cells, 
and as many distinct styles or stigmas. 

A genus containing, besides the European species, only two or thi ee 
Asiatic ones. 

1, Common Paris. Paris quadrifolia, Linn. (Fig. 1015.) 

(Eng. 13ot. t. 7. JIcrh-Farls.) 

Stem 9 inches to a foot high, with a whorl of 4 broadly-ovate or 
obovate leaves, 2 to 3 or 4 inches long, redunclc rising to 1 or 2 inches 
above the leaves. Perianth of a yellowish-green colour ; the 4 outer 
segments narrow-lanceolate, about an inch long; the 4 inner ones 
linear and rather more yellow. Anthers linear, on slender filaments. 
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Berry of a bluish-black colour. Some- 
times, but rarely, there is a fifth leaf, 
with the addition of a fifth to each of 
the parts of the flower. 

In woods and shady places, dis- 
persed over Europe and Eussian 
Asia, from the Mediterranean to the 
Arctic Circle, but not generally very 
common. Scattered over several parts 
of Britain, but usually very local. FI. 
spring or early summer. 



II. SOLOMOK-SEAL. POLYGONATUM. 

Stems annual, erect and leafy, with a thiclc horizontal rootstock. 
Leaves parallel-veined. Flowers axillary, droopinj^. Perianth tubular, 
shortly fi-clcft. Stamens 0, inserted in the perianth. Ovary 3-celled, 
with 2 ovules in each cell. Styles slender, with an entire stigma. 
Fruit a small berry. 

A small genus, spread over the northern licmisphere without the 
tropics, easily known by its foliage and inflorescence. 

Leaves -whorlod, narrow 1. Whorled S. 

Loaves alternate. 

Flowers usually several in each axil. Filaments hairy . . 2. Common S. 
Flowers 1 or rarely 2 in each axil. Filaments glabrous . 3. Angular S, 


1, Whorled Solomon-seal. Polygonatum verticillatum, All. 

(Fig. lOlG.) 

{Convallariay Eng. Bot. t. 128.) 

Stem about 2 feet high. Leaves numerous, in whorls of 3, 4, or 5, 
narrow-lanceolate, 2 to 3 inches long, of a bright green. Flowers 
usually several in each axil, on short branching peduncles or rarely 
solitary. Perianth about 4 lincidong, white, with greenish tips. Berries 
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of a dark, nearly black blue, or red ac- 
cording to Koch. 

In woods and shady places, in (he 
mountain districts of Europe and cen- 
tral Asia, extending far into Scandinavia. 
Very rare in Britain, being only Icnowri 
from near Bellinghain, in IN'otthiimber- 
land, and near Diinkeld, in Perthshire. 
FI. June. 


2. Common Solomon-seal. Polygonatum multiflorum, All. 
(Fig. 1017.) 


[Convallarla, Eng. Bot. t. 279.) 



Stems near 2 feet high, erect or rather 
inclining to one side. Leaves alternate, 
ovate or oblong, 3 or d inches long, all 
usually turning to one side. Flowers 2 
to 7 or 8 together, on short branching 
peduncles, usually turned to the lower 
side of the stem away from the leaves. 
Perianth 7 or 8 lines long, white, with 
greenish tips. Filaments and style hairy, 
all included within the perianth. Berries 
of a dark blue, or red according to 
Godron. 

In woods and shady places, almost all 
over Europe and llussian Asia, except 
the extreme north. Occurs in several 
parts of England and southern Scotland, 
but not always truly indigenous, and 
not recorded from Ireland. FI. sowing 
or earljj .summer. 



lilucea;. 
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3. Angular Solomon-seal. Polygonatum officinale, All. 
(T'lg. 1018.) 

{Convallana Tohj(ionalnm, Eng. Bot. t. 280.) 


Very near the common S., l)ut of 
smaller stature, seldom exceeding a foot 
in lieight ; the era rather larger and 
especially thicker, solitary or ‘two only 
in each axil, and the filaments of the 
stamens quite glabrous. 

With nearly the same geographical 
range as the common S., hut generally 
in more open and rocky situations, and 
more common in the limestone districts 
of soulhcni Europe. In Britain, more 
scarce, hut undoubtedly wild in several 
localities in England and South Wales. 
FI. spring and carlij summer. 



III. CONVALLARIA. CONVALLABTA. 

A single species, separated from Solomon-.wal hy the leafless flower- 
stem hearing a terminal raceme, and hy the short bell-shaped perianth, 
wdtli the stamens inserted near its base. 

1. Sweet Convallaria. Convallaria majalis, Tiiiui. 

(Fig. lOU).) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1035. Lihj-of-the-Vallci/.) 

Bootstock creeping. Leaves radical, usually 2 together in a scaly 
sheath; their long footstalks enclosed one within the other so as to 
appear like a stem ; the blade oblong, tapering at both ends, 4 to 6 
inches long. Peduncle leafless, radical, shorter than the leaves. 
Flowers drooping, bell-shaped, of a pure white, and very sweet-scented, 
in a loose raceme. Berries globular, red. 

In woods, dispersed over Europe and Bussian Asia, from the Me- 
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Fig. 1019. 


diterranean to tiic Arctic Circle, and 
very common in some localities, es- 
pecially towards tlie centre and north, 
hut totally wanting in other districts. 
Abundant in some counties of Eng- 
land, very local or wanting in others, 
and scarcely indigenous in Scotland or 
Ireland. FL spring. 


IV. SraiLACINA. SMILACINA. 

Eootstock usually creeping, with annual erect stems. Leaves alter- 
nate. Flowers small, in a terminal simple raceme or narrow ])anicle. 
Perianth deejdy divided into 4 or 0 nearly equal spreading segments. 
Stamens 4 or 6, inserted at the base of the perianth-segments. Ovary 
2- or 3-celled, with 2 ovules in each cell. Style short, with a 2- or 3- 
lobed stigma. Fruit a small berry. 

A small genus dispersed over Euro])c, temperate Asia, and North 
America. 


1. Two-leavod Smilacina- SmilacinU bifolia, Desf. 

(Fig. 1020.) 

{Maianihemum, Brit. FI. May-Lily.) 

Eootstock slender, creeping. Stems 6 to 9 inches high. Leaves 2, 
alternate, shortly stalked, ovate, deeply cordate. Flowers small, white, 
in a terminal raceme about an inch long, not branched, but the short 
slender pedicels usually clustered. Perianth of 4 divisions. Stamens 
4. Ovary 2-cellcd. Berries small, red. 
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In woods and occasionally in pastures, 
dispersed over Europe, Russian Asia,' 
and North America, and often very com- 
mon. Eare in Britain, and omitted in 
the first edition of this ITandhoolc, in the 
belief that the few localities assifjned to 
it were only where it had boon planted. 
It is however stated to be undoubtedly 
indigenous and abundant near Haekness, 
si.K miles from Scarborough. FI. carlj/ 
summer. 



Fiff, 1020. 


V. ASPARAGUS. ASPARACIUS. 

Herbs, with a creeping, matted rootstock, and annual branching 
stems, uith clusters of fine, short, subulate leaves (theoretically de- 
scribed as abortive pedicels), surrounded by short scarious scales 
(theoretically considered to be leaves or bracts). Flowers small, axil- 
lary. Perianth of 0 distinct segments. Stamens G. Ovary 3-eclled, 
with 2 ovules in each cell. Style single, with a 3-lobed stigma. Fruit 
a berry. 

A considerable genus, chiefly African, with a few south European 
or Asiatic species, all readily known by the foliage. 

1. Common Asparagus. Asparagus oflcinalis, Linn. 
(Fig. 1021.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 339.) 

Stems erect and much branched, usually 1 to 2 feet high in the 
wild state, attaining 4 or 5 feet when cultivated, and elegantly feathered 
by the numerous clusters of fine subulate leaves, about half an inch 
long. Flowers small, of a greenish-white, hanging on slender pedicels. 
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2 or 3 together in the axils of the 
principal branches, many of them 
\Aith stamens only. Berries small, 
red, and globular. 

In maritime sands, or in sandy 
plains, in central and western Asia, 
all round the Mediterranean, and up 
the western coasts of Europe to the 
English Channel, In Britain, con- 
fined to the western and south-western 
shores of England, and the coast of 
Wexford and Waterford in Ireland. 
FI. summer. The cultivated Aspara- 
gus of our gardens belongs to the 
same species. 


VI. RUSCUS. EUSCUS. 

Slirub-like herbs, with a perennial rootstock, hard, green, branching 
steins, and alternate, stifl', evergreen, parallel-veined leaves (theoreti- 
cally shown to be short leaf-like branches), with minute, often micro- 
sco])i(‘al scales (the real loaves) underneath them. Flowers small, 
mostly unisexual, a})parcnl]y sessile on the middle of the leaf. Perianth 
of 6 distinct segments. Stamens united in a tube, ^itli 3 or G anthers. 
Ovary 3-celled, with 2 ovules in each cell. Style simple, with an un- 
divided stigma. Fruit a berry. 

A small Euro])ean and North African genus, easily known among 
European Monoroiylcdons by its stiff, shrub-like habit. 

1. Common Ruscus. Ruscus aculeatus, Linn. (Fig. 1022.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 5G0. Butchers Broom.) 

A rigid, dark green, much-branched plant, 2 to 3 feet high ; the 
stems said to bo biennial, although apparently shrubby. Leaves nu- 
merous, ovate, all terminating in a prickly point. Flowers small and 
white, apparently sessile in the middle of what is really the upper sur- 
face of the leaf, though it is usually turned downwards by a twist of 
the leaf at its base ; and a close examination will show that the flower 
is in fact borne on a j)cdice] arising from the axil of the leaf and closely 
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aclnate to the surface, with a minute 
bract under the flower. Berries red. 

In woods and bushy places, in W'ost 
central and southern Europe, extending 
eastward to the Caucasus and north- 
ward to Belgium, but not into Germany. 
Abundant in some of the southern coun- 
ties of England, but not truly wild in 
norlliern England, Scotland, or Ireland. 
FL 



Fig. 1022. 


VIT. FRITILIiARY. FRTTl LLAllIA. 

Bulbous herbs, ith a leafy stem, and one or more rather long, 
drooping flowers in a terminal raceme. Perianth bell-shaped, with 
distinct segments as in TuHp, hut th(> flintier st'gments have near their 
base a nectariferous cavity. Stamens inserted at tlic very base of tho 
perianth, the anthers attaclicd a little above tlieir base. Capsule as in 
Tulip. 

An elegant genus, cliiefly North American and Asiatic, 'SAilh 2 or 3 
species extending into Europe. 


1. Common Fritillary. Fritillaria Meleagris, Linn. 

(Fig. 1023.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 622. SmlF s-hcml) 

Stem a foot high or rather more, with 3 or 4 linear or somewhat 
lanceolate leaves, and a single terminal drooping flower, usually of a 
dull red, marked insido with more highly coloured, chequered lines 
and spots; tho segments oblong, narrowed at both ends, about 
inches long, tho cavity of the inner ones oblong or linear. 
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In moist meadows and pastures, and 
occasionally in woods, all across central 
Europe, from France and southern 
Scandinavia to the Cancasus, replaced 
in southern Europe by a closely allied 
species or variety. Occurs m several 
parts of England, but perhaps truly wild 
only in some of the southern and eastern 
counties, and not in Scotland or Ireland. 
FL spring. It varies occasionally with 
white or yellowish flowers. 


VITT. TULIP. TULTFA. 

Bulbous herbs, with a leafy stem, and a single terminal flower (or 
very rarely two), usually large and erect when fully out. Perianth 
bell-.shaped ; the segments free from the base, without any depression 
in the centre. Stamens free from the perianth ; the anthers erect, 
attached by .their base. Capsule 3-celled, with several flattish hori- 
zontal seeds in each cjell, their testa pale and thin. 

A splendid genus, chiefly south European and west Asiatic, in- 
cluding the Tulips of our gardens, which are most of them varieties of 
T. Gesneriana. 


1. Wild Tulip. Tulipa sylvostris, Linn. (Fig. 1024.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 03.) 

Stem about a foot high, with 1, 2, or rarely 3 linear-lanceolate leaves, 
and a single terminal yellow flower, drooping in the bud, nearly erect 
when fully out, and with a faint fragrant smell. Perianth-segments 
narrowed at the base and at the top, about l-^ inches long, the inner 
ones rather broader than the outer. Stamens about half as long, with 
a tuft of hairs at the base of the filaments. 
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In fields, pastures, and waste places, 
in central and southern Europe, extend- 
ing,^ eastward to the Caucasus and north- 
ward to southern Scandinavia. Eclieved 
to be truly indigenous in some of the 
eastern counties of England, and occurs, 
as an introduced plant, in some other 
localities in England and Scotland. FI. 
.s2>nng. 



Kig. 1021. 


IX. LLOYDIA. LLOYDIA. 

A single species, with most of the technical characters of a Tulip^ 
but \^'iih the small spreading perianth of the following genera. 


1. Mountain Lloydia. Lloydia serotina, lltichciib. 
(Fig. 1025.) 

{Afithericam, Eng. Bot. t. 703.) 


Bulb small, with 2 or 3 almost filiform 
leaves, 3 or 4 inches long, and a slender 
stem, about the same height, bearing 2 
or 3 short narrow' leaves and a single 
terminal white flower. Perianth-seg- 
ments about 4 or 5 lines long, spreading, 
broadly oblong, marked inside with 3 
longitudinal reddish lines, and a small 
yellow spot at their base. Stamens 
shoi ter than the perianth, and inserted 
at its very base. 

Ill rocky mountains, in northern and 
Arctic Europe, Asia, and America, and 
in the high mountain-ranges of Europe, 
the Caucasus, and Altai. Very rare in 
Britain, and only in some of tlie higher 
mountains in North Wales. FI. June. 



Fig. 1025. 
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X. QAGEA. GAGEA. 

Bulbous lierbs, with 1 or 2 radical leaves, and a short stem, with a 
terminal raceme of yellow flowers flattened into a corymb, witli a leaf- 
like green bract under each pedicel, and sometimes a leaf below the 
flowers. Perianth spreading, M’ith distinct segments. Stamens in- 
serted at their very base, with filiform, not flattened filaments. Seeds 
of OrnHhocjalim. 

A small European and Asiatic genus, closely allied to OmHhognhm, 
with which it was formerly united, but distinguished by the stamens, 
the yellow flowers, and more leafy bracts. 

1. Yellow Q-agea, Gagea lutea, Ker. (Pig. 1026.) 

{Oniithogahm, Eng. Bot. t. 21.) 

Bulbs small, forming usually tw'o now 
ones every year, one on each side of the 
old one. Leaves 1 or very rarely 2, 
linear, pointed and curved like those of 
a ThU}). Stem slender, rarely 6 inches 
high. Flowers 3 or 4, in a flat raceme, 
almost contracted into an umbel; the 
leaf-like bracts as long as the pedicels 
or longer. Perianth-segments about C 
lines long, very spreading, narrow ob- 
long, yellow, with a green back. 

In meadows and fields, especially in 
sandy soils, over the greater ])art of Jiiu- 
rope and liussian Asia, except the ex- 
treme north. Occurs in several parts of 
England, and the lowlands of Scotland, 
but rarely, and is not found in Ireland, 
FI. sj)rlng. Continental botanists dis- 
tinguish as species several forms, accord- 
ing as to whether there are 1, 2, or 3 bulbs at the time of flowering 
(if one only, it is the old bulb still remaining entire, the new ones com- 
mencing only, or not yet visible ; if 3, the 2 new ones are fully fbrmed, 
spreading out horizontally before the old one is absorbed; if 2, the 
old one is fully absorbed, leaving only a shrivelled stem between the 
2 now ones), and some slight difl'erenccs in the breadth, and obtuse or 
pointed ends of the perianth-segments, and it is probable that similar 
variations may be found in the British specimens. 
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XI. ORNITHOGALUM. OENITIIOaALUM. 

Bulbous herbs, with the leaves all radical, and not slieathing the 
stem. Flowers white or partly green, in a terminal raceme, 'with a 
scarious bract under each pedicel. Perianth very spreading, with dis- 
tinct segments, remaining persistent after fading. Stamens almost 
free from tbo perianth, with flattened filaments. Seeds few, blact, 
nearly globular. 

A considerable genus, chiefly European, west Asiatic, find African, 
only distinguished from SqaiU by the more persistent perianth, with- 
out any blue or j)ink in its colour. 


Eaceinc flatlenocl into a corymb, the lower pedicels much 

longer than the upper 1. Common 0. 

Eacomc elongated, tlio pedicels of nearly equal length. 

Flo wi'i’s few and large, the Begnw'iits near an inch long , . 2. Drooping 0, 
Flowers small and numerous, the segimmis about 4 lines 

long 3. Spiked 0. 


1. Common Ornithogalum. Ornithogalum umbellatum, 
Linn. (Fig. 1027.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 130. Slar-of-Bct/ilcIi'^m.) 


Bulbs ovoid, full of a clammy juiee, 
like that of the BluchcJl. Leaves long 
and narrow, weak and flaccid. Stem 
from a few inches to near a foot high. 
Bacemo flattened into a corymb, the 
lower pedicels being lengthened so as to 
bring their flowers at least to the level 
of the inner ones. Periantli-segments 
very spreading, varying from 6 lines to 
near an iniF in length, wliite, with a 
broad, green, central line outside. 

In waste and cultivated places, in 
central and southern Europe, from 
France and southern Scandinavia, to the 
Caucasus. In Britain, not truly indi- 
genous, but established as a weed in 
many parts of England. FI. spring and 
early summer. 
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2. Drooping Ornithogalum. Ornithogalum nutans, Linn. 
(Fig. 1028.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1997.) 

A liandsome species, a foot liigli or 
more, ■w ith a raceme of 5 or 0 large nod- 
ding flowers on very short pedicels. Pe- 
rianth-segments about an incli long, less 
spreading than in the other s])ecies, 
■white within, green in the centre out- 
side. Filaments very broad and petal- 
like. 

In waste and cultivated places, in most 
parts of central and southern Europe, 
extending northwards to southern Scan- 
dinavia. In Britain, not indigenous, 
but said to be well established in some 
parts of England. FI. serine/. 


Fig. 1028. 



Spiked Ornithogalum. Ornithogalum pyrenaicum, 
Liim. (Fig. 1029.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 499.) 

Bulb ovoid, with a few long, linear 
leaves. Stem 1| to 2 feet high, with a 
long raceme of small, grecni.sh-white 
flowers, on sleJider])edicel8 varying from 
3 to G lines in length, with a bract about 
as long under each oiie. Perianth- 
segments very 6])r('ading, about 4 lines 
long. Stamens rather shorter. 

In woods and pastures, in western and 
southern Europe, extending eastw ard to 
the Caucasus, and northward into Bel- 
gium, hut only into southern Germany. 
Bare in Britain, but has been found in 
several of the southern counties of Eng- 
land. FI. carl^ summer. 
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XII. SQUILL. SCILLA. 

Bulbous herbs, with radical leaves. Flowers usually blue or rarely 
pink, in a terminal raceme, sometimes flattened into a corymb. Pe- 
rianth-segments deciduous, free or slightly cohering at the base, either 
spreading or forming a bell-shaped or tubular flower, and then spread- 
ing at the top only. Stamens inserted on the perianth, below the cen- 
tre of the segments. Seeds of Ornithogalum. 

A considerable genus, chiefly from the Mediterranean and Caucasian 
regions, distinguished from Orniiliogalum chiefly by the colour of the 
flowers and deciduous perianth, from llyacintli by the segments dis- 


tinct from the base or very nearly so. 

Flowers erect, ilic perianth-segments spreading. 

Flowers in 8})ring, with a bract under each pedicel ... 1. Sjmng 8. 

Flowers in autumn, without bracts 2. Autumn 8. 

Flowers nodding, narrow bell-shaped 3. Bluebell 8, 


Two or three Mediterranean species, with corymbose racemes of 
bright-blue flowers, arc frequently cultivated in our flower-gardens. 


1. Spring Sqnill. Scilla verna, Huds. (Fig. 1030.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 23.) 


A delicate little plant, with a small 
bulb, and narrow-linear leaves, 2 to 4 
inches long. Flower-stem seldom G 
inches long, with several small, erect, 
blue flowers, in a short terminal raceme, 
almost flattened into a corymb, with a 
linear liract under each pedicel. Pe- 
rianth-segments scarcely above 3 lines 
long, spreading, but not so much so as in 
Ornithogalum. Stamens inserted close 
to their base. 

In stony and sandy wastes, and pas- 
tures, e.«pecially near the sea, in western 
Europe, reappearing further east in Den- 
mark, on the llbino, and in Sardinia. In 
Britain, it occurs at intervals, but in 
abundance, on the east coast of Ireland, 
the western and northern coasts of Great 
Britain, the east of Scotland, and very 
land. FI. s^nng, 

VOL. II. 



Fig. 1030. 

locally in north-eastern Eng- 
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2. Autumn Squill. Scilla autumnalis, Linn. (Fig. 1031.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 78.) 



Fig. 1031. 


Bulb ratlicr larger than in the spring 
S. Flower-stems 0 to 0 inches high, or 
more when very luxuriant, appearing 
after the leaves liave withered away. 
Flowers small, erect, of a pale violet- 
blue, or soniewliat pink, in a raceme 
short at first, hut u hicli will lengthen 
out to 2 or even 3 inches, all the pedicels 
remaining of the same length, and with- 
out bracts. As the flow ering advanco.s, 
a tuft of leaves, similar to those of the 
spring S., shoots out by the side of the 
stem for the following year. 

In rocky wastes of southern Europe, 
from Spain to the Caucasus, extending 
northward into central France, and up 
the western coast to the English Chan- 
nel, reappearing on the Elnne, In Bri- 
tain, confined to some of the southern 
counties of England, FI. autumn. 


3. Bluebell Squill. Scilla nutans, Sm. (Fig. 1032.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 377. Agraphis,'Br\t.'h'l. Fndpnion^'Buh.'Mim. Bhichell.) 



Bulb white, full of a clammy juice. 
Leaves linear, shorter than the flower- 
stem, 4 or 5 lines broad. Stem about a 
foot high, angular, with a terminal, one- 
sided raceme of drooping blue flowers, 
each with a small narrow’ bract at the 
base of the pedicel. Perianth about G 
lines long, almost tubular, the segments 
spreading at the top only, although 
distinct, or very shortly united at the 
very base. Stamen.s inserted above the 
base of the segments, but below the 
middle. 

In woods, hedges, and shady places, 
in w'cstern Europe, from Spain to Bri- 
tain, extending eastw’ard only into cen- 
tral France, and here and there along 


Fig. 1032. the Mediterranean to Italy. Very abun- 
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dant in Britain. M. spring. Originally placed in the genus Hya- 
cinth, on account of the general form of the perianth ; it was re- 
moved to Squill as having the segments distinct or nearly so, and is 
now often considered as forming a distinct genus, either alone or with 
one or more of the intermediate species which connect it with the 
other Squills. 


XIII. MUSCARI. MUSCARI. 

Bulbous herbs, with radical, linear leaves, and a terminal raceme of 
nodding flowers, usually blue or brown. Perianth globular or ovoid., 
contracted at the mouth, with G minute teeth. 

A small genus, chiefly from the Mediterranean region and western 
Asia, separated from Hyacinth on account of the form of the perianth. 

1. Grape Muscari. Muscari racemosum, Mill. (Pig. 1033.) 

[Hyacinthus, Eng. Bot. t. 1931. Grape Hyacinth.) 

Bulb rather large. Leaves narrow- 
linear, rather thick, but not stifl’, from 6 
inches to a foot, or when very luxuriant 
\\ feet long. Stem usually shorter, with 
a close terminal raceme or head of small 
dark-blue flowers, looking almost like 
little berries ; a few of the uppermost of 
a paler blue, erect, much narrower, and 
without stamens or pistil. 

Ju cultivated and waste places, Inniths 
and pastures, in central and southern 
Euro])e, extending eastwards to the 
Caucasus and northwards over a great 
part of Germany. In Britain, it occurs 
in several of the southern and eastern 
counties of England, but believed to be 
an introduced plant, having been for 
merly much cultivated in flower-gardens. 

FI. spring. 

Fig. 1033. 


XIV. ALLIUM. ALLIUM. 

Bulbous herbs, with radical leaves, sometimes sheathing the stem 
to a considerable height. Flower-stem otherwise leafless, bearing a 

2 E 2 
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terminal umbel or head of flowers, surrounded by a spatha of 2 or 3 
thin, whitish or scarious bracts. Periautb of G segments, distinct from 
the base, either spreading or bell-shaped. Stamens inserted on their 
base, either all alike or the 3 inner ones broad and 3-clcft ; the middle 
lobe bearing tlic anther. Capsule with 1 or 2 black seeds in each cell. 

An extensive genus, ranging over Europe, Africa, northern Asia, 
and North America. Most of the species possess the peculiar, well- 
known onion or garlic smell. 


Leaves flat or keeled. 

Umbels flat or convex, of few very while flotocrs. 

Leaves qtiUe radical. 

Leaves more than an inch broad, on long stalks . 7. Broad A. 

Leaves not ^ inch broad, not stalked .... 8. Tiiqnetrovs A. 

Umbels nearly globular, with mmeroits 'purple or pale 
JJowers for bulbs). Leaves sheaihing ihc stem 
at their base. 

Leaves very narrow, and thick. Stamens all 

similar and entire 3. Field A. 

Leaves flat or keeled. Inner stamens broad and 
3-eleft. 

Stamens longer than the perianth. TTmhcls 

largo, rarely with bulbs 1. Large A. 

Stamens not longer than the jierianth. Umbels 
with bulbs amongst the flowers .... 2. Sand A. 


lJea^■es cylindrical or nearly so, very narrow'. Umbels 
globular. 

Stamens all similar and entire. 

Flowers on long pedicels, usually intermixed with 


bulbs, Spatha-bracts with long green points . 3. Field A. 

Flowers in compact heads, without bulbs. S{ialha- 

bracts short i. Chive A. 

Three inner stamens jlaitcned, and 'i-chfl. Spatha- 
bracts short. 

Flowers intermixed with bulbs G. Crow A. 

Flowers without bulbs 5. Round-headed A. 


The genua comprises also the Garlic {A. sativum), the Onion {A. 
Cepa), the Shallot (A. asralomcum), the Lech (A. Forrum, now be- 
lieved to be a cultivated variety of the large A.), and a few species 
occasionally cultivated for ornament. 

1. Large Allium. Allium Ampeloprasum, Linn. (Fig. 1034.) 
(Eng. Bot. 1. 1057.) 

Stems 2 to 3 feet high. Leaves rather broadly linear, flat, but usually 
folded lengthwise and keeled underneath, from a few inches to above 
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a foot long, tlieir sheaths enclosing tho 
lower part of the stem. Flowers very 
numerous, of a pale purple, on long pe- 
dicels, forming large globular heads, 
with a spatha of 1 or 2 bracts, often ta- 
pering into a green point, )mt shorter 
than the flowers. Perianth bell-shaped, 

2 to 22 lines long. Stamens protruding 
from the perianth, the 3 inner ones with 
flattened, 3-cleft filaments. 

In cultivated and waste places, in 
Ronthern lilurope and western Asia. In 
Britain, indicated as an introduced plant 
in two or three spots in western Eng- 
land, and said to be more abundant in 
the Channel Islands, and in an island in 
Galway Bay, Ireland, but even there pro- 
bably not indigenous. FI. summer. I'he 
A. Hahingtonn, Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 200(), 
is a variety with sessile bulbs in the umbel in lieu of most of the flowers, 
and our garden Leek (A. Porriim) is now believed to be a cultivated 
variety of the same specic.s. 



ri2. 1034. 


2. Sand Allium. Allium Scorodoprasum, Linn, (Fig. 1035.) 
(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 21)05.) 


This has the flat leaves, short spatha, 
bell-shaped ^lerianth, and flat, 3-clcft 
inner stamens of the large A.; but the 
umbel is usually smaller, seldom (if ever 
in this country) without bulbs, and the 
stamens are not longer than the perianth. 
It is also usually not so stout a plant, 
the bulb smaller, with the young offsets 
on slender stalks, and the umbel is oc- 
casionally reduced to a head of bulbs 
without any flowers, 

In sandy pastures, and v aste places, 
and occasionally in woods, scattered 
over northern and central Europe, but 
not an Arctic plant, and not common in 
the south. In Britain, chiefly in northern 
England, southern Scotland, and some 
parts of Ireland. FI. summer. It may 
possibly prove to be a bulbifcrous mi. 
riety of the Continental A. roiuvdum. 



Fig. 1035. 
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3. Field Allium. Allium oleraceum, Linn. (Fig. 1036.) 

(Eng. Bot, t. 488, and A. carinafum, t. 1058.) 

Stems 1 to 2 feet liigh, with a rather, 
small bulb. Leaves narrow-linear, 
nearly flat, but rather thick, 1 to 
lines broad, their sheathing bases co- 
vering the stem a considerable way 
up. Spatha of 2 broad bracts, with 
long, green, linear points, one of which 
at least is much longer than the flowers. 
Umbel much looser than m the allied 
species ; the flowers pale brown, on pe- 
dicels from Tj- to above I inch long, 
always (in Britain) intermixed with 
bulbs. Filaments all .simple, rather 
shorter than the perianth. 

In cultivated and waste places, dis- 
persed over all Europe and llussian 
Asia, except the extreme north. In Bri- 
tain, chiefly in southern England and 
Fig. 103G. Ireland. FI. summer. In southern 

Europe it occurs occasionally without 
bulbs in the umbel. With us the umbel has often bulbs only, and 
then it is distinguished from the crow A. by the long points of the 
spatha-bracts. 


4. Chive Allium. Allium Schoenoprasum, Linn. 

(Fig. 1037.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 2441. A. sihiricum, Suppl. t. 2934. Chives.) 

Stems about a foot high, often several together. Leaves very nar- 
row, but cylindrical and hollow, only one of them sheathing the stem 
at its base. Umbel contracted into a dense globular head of rather 
large, purplish flowers, without bulbs. Spatha of 2, or sometimes 3, 
broad, coloured bracts, much shorter than the flowers. Perianth- 
segments 3 to 4 lines long, very pointed. Stamens all alike and simple, 
considerably shorter than the perianth. 
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In rocky pastures, throughout tem- 
perate and northern Europe and Rus- 
sian Asia, and in the mountain districts 
of southern Europe. Rare in Britain, 
being only recorded with certainty from 
Northumberland and Cornwall, al- 
though indicated in a few other locali- 
ties in northern England and southern 
Scotland. FL mmmer. 



5. Round-headed Allium. Allium spheerocephalum 
Linn. (Fig. 1038.) 


(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2813.) 


Stems 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves few 
and short, very narrow, nearly cylin- 
drical, and hollow, their sheathing bases 
covering the lower half of the stem. 
Umbel globular, rather dense, with nu- 
merous purplish flowers, without bulbs. 
Spatha of 2 bracts, shorter than the 
flow'ers. Perianth about 2 lines long. 
Stamens usually longer than the pe- 
rianth, the 3 inner filaments broad and 
3- cl eft. 

In cultivated and waste places, in 
central and southern Europe, extending 
eastw'ard to the Caucasus and north- 
ward over a great part of Germany 
and Belgium. In Britain, confined to 
the neighbourhood of Bristol, and found 
also in the Channel Islands. FI. summer. 



Fig. 1038. 
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6. Crow Allium. Allium vineale, Linn. (Fig. 1039.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 1974.) 



Fig. 1039. 


Very near the round-headed A., and 
perhaps only the bulb-bearing form of 
that species. The stature, foliage, and 
flowers are the same, except that the 
perianth is usually much paler and 
greener, and the inner filaments are said 
to be rather more dce})ly cleft. The 
umbel always boars bulbs intermixed 
with the flowers, or bulbs only without 
flowers. In the latter case it is dis- 
tinguished from the field A. most readi- 
ly by the want of the long points to the 
spatha loaves. 

In cultivated and waste places, over 
the greater ])art of Europe, and more 
common in the north than the round- 
headed A., extending far into Scandi- 
navia. Freipient in England, Ireland, 
and southern Scotland. FL early sim- 


mer. 


7. Broad Allium. Allium ursinum, Liiiii. (Fig. 1010.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 122. Bamsons.) 



Bcadily distinguished by the thin, 
flat, spreading leaves, 0 to 8 inches long 
and above an inch broad, on long stalks, 
not sheathing the stem above ground. 
Flower-stem not a foot high, bearing a 
loose umbel of about a dozen white 
flow ers ; the spatha-bracts usually falling 
otr before the flow^er expands. Perianth- 
segments lanceolate, very spreading. 
Stamens shorter, all simple. 

In woods and shady places, in central 
and southern Europe, extending all 
across Eussian Asia, and nortliw'ard to 
southern Scandinavia. Dispersed all 
over Britain, and in some places very 
abundant, but not everyw here common. 
FL spring or early summer. 


Fig. 1040. 
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8. Triquetrous Allium. Allium triquetrum, Linn. 
(Fig. 101 L.) 


Leaves broadly linear, flat but folded 
and keeled, only sheathing the stem at 
its very base, and sometimes very long. 
Flower-stem not a foot high, bearing a 
loose, sliglitly drooping umbel of ratiicr 
largo white flowers. Spatha-bracts 
short. Perianth-segments oblong, not 
spreading. Stamens about half their 
length, all simple. 

In moist, sbady places, in the Medi- 
terranean region, from Spain to Greece, 
unknown in France except the extreme 
south, but said to be abundant in hedges 
all over the island of Guernsey. FL 
Mai/ and Jane. 



Fig. 10 tl. 


XIV. SIMETHIS. SIMETHIS. 

A single species, diflering from all Brilish capsular-fruited TAliacefe 
except NaHhecium in its rootstock not bulbous, and from Narthecium 
in its panicled flowers, deciduous perianth, and few seeds. It was for- 
merly comprised in the exotic genus Avthericum, but has been isola- 
ted on account of a different habit, accompanied by slight difi'crences 
in the stamens and the number of seeds. 

1. Variegated Simethis. Siciethis bicolor, Kunih. 

(Fig. 1042.) 

{S. phivifoUa, Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2952.) 

Bootstock short, with a tuft of thick fibrous roots. Leaves all ra- 
dical, long, linear, and grass-like. Stem leafless, usually under a foot 
high, branching in the upper part, with a bract under each branch, 
the lowest bracts often linear and leaf-like. Flowers erect, in a loose 
terminal panicle. Perianth spreading, of 6 oblong segments, about 4 
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lines long, white inside, purplish outside, 
especially near the tip. Stamens shorter 
than the perianth-segments, inserted 
near their base, the filaments very 
woolly. Style entire. Capsule 3-valved, 
M'ith 2 shining black seeds in each coll. 

On heaths and open wastes, in the 
extreme west of Europe, from north- 
western Africa to Kerry, in Ireland, and 
in a single locality in England, near 
Bourne, in Dorsetshire, possibly intro- 
duced with the seeds of the Fina.s-ler. 
FI. early summer. 


XV. NARTKECXVBS. NARTHECIIJM. 

A single species, with the grass-like vertical leaves, simple racemes, 
and persistent yellow perianth of Tofieldia, but with the l)earded fila- 
•ments and simple style of Simelliis, differing from both in its nii!)ute 
seeds, with a thread-like point at each end. The consistence of the 
perianth, firmer than in the generality of Liliaeea-, shows an approach 
to the Bush family, with which many botanists associate it. 

1. Bog Narthecium. Narthecium ossifragum, Huds. 
(Fig. 1013.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 535, Boy or Lancashire Asphodel.) 

Bootstock shortly creeping. Stem stiff and erect, G inches to a foot 
high or rarely more. Leaves shorter than the stem and near its base, 
linear, vertically flattened and sheathing at their base in tvi^o opposite 
ranks as in the Iris family ; the upper ones reduced to short scales. 
Flowers in a stiff terminal raceme, of a bright yellow. Perianth-seg- 
ments spreading, lanceolate and pointed, 3 or 4 lines long, green on the 
back and persistent as in Ornithogalmn. Stamens rather shorter, 
their filaments covered with a white wool. Capsule very pointed, 
longer than the perianth. 
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la bogs, in western and central Eu- 
rope, scarcely penetrating within the 
Russian frontier, and not an Arctic plant, 
but found also in North America; a 
rare instance of a species common to 
Europe and North America without ex- 
tending over Asia. In Britain, abun- 
dant wherever there are bogs and wet 
moors. FL summer. 


XYI. TOFZELDIA. TOFTELDIA. 

Herbs, with creeping rootstocks, grass-like, chiefly radical leaves, 
vertically flattened and sheathing on op]) 08 itc sides as in the Iris family, 
and small yellow flowers in terminal spikes. Perianth of (5 distinct seg- 
ments, persistent round the capsule. Stamens inserted at their base. 
Ovary 3-lobed, with 3 distinct styles. Capsule small, 3-iobed, with 
several small, oblong, brown seeds. 

A small genus, chiefly North American, extending along the Andes 
to tropical America, and westward across northern Asia to Europe. 
In its free styles it shows some approach to Triglochin in the Alisma 
family. 

1. Marsh Tofleldia. Tofleldia palustris, Huda. (Fig. 1044.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 536. Scottish AsfhoiLel) 

Radical leaves an inch or rarely 1^ inches long. Flower-stem about 
6 inches high, with one or two short leaves at its base, and terminated 
by a little globular or ovoid spike or head ; the perianth not quite 
a line long. The very short pedicels are each in the axi’ of a mi- 
nute bract, and within that bract is a still smaller 2-lobed or 3-lobed 
one, sometimes quite imperceptible, but never placed at the top of 
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the pedicel as in the larger species 
which is common in central Europe. 

In the bogs of northern Europe, 
Asia, and America, and of the great 
mountain-ranges of central Europe, 
but always at high latitudes or in al- 
pine situations, Not uncommon in the 
mountains of Scotland and northern 
England, and said to have been found 
in northern Ireland. FI. summer. 


XYII. COLCHICUM. COLCmCUM. 

Bulbous herbs, with radical leaves, and the large, almost radical, 
long-tubed flowers of Crocus. Stamens G. Ovary underground, but 
within the tube of the perianth, not below it. Styles 3, very long a!id 
thread-like. Capsule 3-valved, with many seeds. 

A small genus, chiefly Mediterranean and west Asiatic, with the 
habit of Crocus, but very different stamens, ovary, and styles. 


1. Common Colchicum. Colchicum autumnale, Linn. 
(Fig. 1045.) 

(Eng. Bot. t, 133. McadoW’Sajfron.) 

At the time of flowering there are no leaves ; the brown bulb ending 
in a sheath of brown scales enclosing the base of the flowers, whose 
long tube rises to 3 or 4 inches aboveground, with 6 oblong segments 
of a reddish-purple or rarely white, and near inches long. Soon 
afterwards the leaves appear and attain in spring a length of 8 or 
10 inches by about 1 or 1^ inches in breadth. The capsule is 
then raised to the surface of the ground by the lengthening of the 
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peduncle, soon after wUicli tlie leaves 
wither away. 

In moist meadows, and pastures, 
over the greater part of Europe, hut 
rare in the north, and scarcely ex- 
tends into Asia. Very abundant in 
some parts of England and Ireland, 
rare in others, and a very doubtful 
inhabitant of Scotland. FI. autumn. 



LXXXV. THE RUSH FAMILY. JUNCACE^. 

Herbs, usually stiff, with cylijidrical or narrow and grass-like 
leaves, and small, herbaceous or dry flovvers, in terminal or ap- 
parently lateral clusters or panicles. Per'anth regular, dry, 
and calyx-like, of 0 segments. Stamens G or rarely 3 only, the 
anthers opening iiiMards. Styles single, with 3 stigmas. Cap- 
sule 1- or 3-celled, opening in 3 valves, with few or many small 
seeds. 

A small family, abundantly spread over the whole surface of the 
globe, with almost all the technical characters of the Lily family ex- 
cept the consistence of the perianth, whilst the general aspect brings 
it nearer to the Sedges and the Grasses. 

Capsule 3-cellcd, witli many seeds. Leaies cylindrical, at least 

at their tips, or very rarely flat 1. Ersil. 

Capsixle 1-celled, with 3 seeds. Leaves flat and grass-like . 2. Wooukush. 

I. RUSH. JFNCUS. 

Leaves stiff and glabrous, cylindrical, at least at the tip.s, or grooved, 
or very rarely flat and grass-like. Flowers either distinct or in little 
clusters, usually arranged in irregular panicles ; the branches very un- 
equal in length, with a dry sheathing bract (like the glumes of Sedges 
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and Grasses) under each ramification, cluster, or flower j the outer 
bract or bracts often ending in a long leaf-like point, in some species 
appearing like a continuation of the stem. Capsule 3-celled, with nu- 
merous small seeds. 

The principal genus of the Order, and co-extensive in its geographical 
range. The species are almost all inhabitants of marshy, boggy, or wet 
ground, and several are almost cosmopolitan. 


Stems quite leafless, except the brown sheathing scales at 
the base, which liare no leafy tips. Flow'crs in a 
lateral cluster. 

Stems soft and pliable. 

Flowers very miinerous. reriauth about 1 line 

long 1. Common E. 

Flowers few, about, halfway \ip the stem, reriauth 
about 2 linos long 3. Thread R. 

Stems rigid. 

Stums t ufted, rather slender. I’aniele loose, rcrianth- 

segmeuts very narrow 2. dfard R, 

Stems very stiff. Eootstoek creeping. Fanielc mauy- 

flowered. rerianth-segmeuts ncurb ovate . . 4. Baltic R. 


Leaves (sometiines cylindrical and stem-like) eitln’r on 
the stem or under the panicle, or forming leafy tips 
to the sheathing-scales at the base of the stem. 

Leaves cylindrical and hollow^ but ivith internal cross 
partitions, ivhich malce them look jointed v'hendry. 

Perianth-segments more or less pointed .... 5. Jointed R. 

Perianth-segments all obtuse 6. Obtuse R. 

Leaves and outer bracts cylindrical, very stiff, with 
prickly points. 

Cajjsule much longer than the perianth ..... 12. Sharp R. 

Capsule not longer than the jierianth 11, Sea R. 

Leaves neither jointed nor prickly (usually channelled, 
or slender, or spreadi ny) . 

Leaves all radical or nearly so (except the outer leaf- 
like bract), audmuch shorter than the stem. 

Flowers not clustered, in a loose panicle ... 8. llealh R. 

Flowers iu one or two terminal heads. 

Heads solitary, with 2 to 4 flowers 15. Two-Jlowered R. 

Heads 1 or 2, with 6 to 8 flow'ors in each . . 14. Chestnut R. 
One or two leaves on the stem below the panicle. 

Small annuals. Flowers pale-coloured. 

Flowers distinct, in a mucli-branchod, leafy 
panicle, occupying the greater part of the 

plant 9. Toad R. 

Flowers collected in one or two terminal heads . 10. Capitate R. 
Perennials. Flowers brown. 
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Flowers sereral, distinct, in a loose panicle. 

Outer bract short 7. Bound-fmiledR. 

Flowers very few on each stem, distinct. Outer 

bracts very long and slender 13. Highland R. 

Flow'crs 6 or 8 together in terminal heads . . 14. Chestnut R, 


These species are well distributed into two sections. In the one, 
comprising the first ten of the following species, the seeds are ovate or 
oblong, scarcely pointed. In the second section, to which belong the 
last five species (11 to 15), the testa of the seed is extended at each end 
into a little tail-like appendage. 


1. Common Rush. Juncus communis, IMey. (Fig. 10 IG.) 

(/. congloineraius, Eng. Bat. t. 8.15, and J. (ffusus, t. 83G,) 

The shortly creeping matted roots! oek 
bears dense tufts of cylindrical Icalless 
stems, 2 to 3 feet high or even more, 
erect, but soft and pliable, sheathed at 
the base by a few brow n scales. Sonic 
of those stems remain barren so as to 
resemble leaves ; others bear, on one 
side, at 4 to 6 or 8 inches below' the toj), 
a densely clustered panicle of small 
green or brow n flow ers ; the very nu- 
merous peduncles vary from a line or 
tw’o to above an inch in length, the cen- 
tral smaller ones have but 2 or 3 flowers, 
the others a considerable number in 
irregular cymes. Perianth - segments 
about a line long, very pointed. Cap- 
sule about as long, very obtuse or even 
notched. Stamens usually 3 only. 

In wet situations, almost all over the 
northern hemisphere and in many pans 
of the southern one. In Britain, one of the commonest species. FI. 
summer. Tw'o extreme forms are usually distinguished as species, the 
dcnse-jloxeered, li. {J. conglomeratus), with the flowers densely packed 
in close clusters of about an inch diameter, usually brown j and the 
loose-Jlowered R. {J. effusus), with the panicles much looser, often 2 to 
3 inches diameter, and paler- coloured ; but every gradation may be 
observed, between them in this respect, as well as in other more mi- 
nute characters which have been assigned to them respectively. 
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2. Hard Rush. Juncus glaucus, Ehrh. (Fig. 1017.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. GG5. J. diffusus, Brit. Fi.) 



Fig. 1017. 


Resembles tbe common It. in its main 
cbaracters, but tbe stems are seldom 2 
feet bigb, and although thinner, yet 
harder and stiffcr, and often glaucous ; 
the panicle but 2 or 3 inches below the 
top; the flowers rather larger, in a 
much looser and less branched panicle. 
Capsule of a shining brown, never flat- 
tened or hollowed at the top, but rounded 
or almost pointed. Stamens usually 6. 

Spread over Europe and Russian Asia, 
but not quite so abundantly as the com- 
mon R. Extends all over Britain. FI. 


3. Thread Rush. Juncus flliformis, Linn. (Fig. 1018.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 1175.) 



Stems as soft as in the common R., 
but very slender, and seldom much above 
a foot high. Clusters of flowers small, 
usually not above halfway up the stem ; 
the flowers few', much larger than in the 
common R. ; the perianth - segments 
about 2 lines long. Capsule shorter, 
obtuse, with a short distinct style. Sta- 
mens usually 6. 

In wet situations, in northern and 
central Europe and Russian Asia, and 
the mountain districts of southern Eu- 
rope. In Britain, only known for cer- 
tain on the margins of lakes in northern 
England. FI. summer. 


Fig. 1018. 
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4. Baltic Bush. Juncus taalticus, Willd. (Fig. 1049.) 

(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2621.) 

llootstock more creeping than in any 
of the foregoing. Stems very stifi' and 
hard, 1 to 2 feet high or more, often 
])rick]y at the end. Panicle lateral, 
more erect and much more dense than 
in the glaucous B., the flowers larger, 
usually dark-brown. Perianth-segments 
broader and not so pointed, especially 
the inner ones, which are often quite 
obtuse. Capsule about the same length, 
obtuse, with a short style. Stamens 6. 

Chiefly near the sea, at high northern 
latitudes, in Europe, Asia, and America. 

Spread all round the Baltic .and along 
the eastern coasts of the North Sea. In 
Britain, only in the northern counties of 
Seolhind. FL. summer. It is probably 
a luxuriant variety of the arctic B. (J, 

(ircticus), a common ])lant in the e.\- 
tremc north of Europe and Asia, and reappearing at great elevations 
in the mountain-ranges of central Europe. 

5. Jointed Bush. Juncus articulatus, Linn. (Fig. 1050.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 238, J. lamprocarpus, t. 2143, J. xdiginosus, t. 801, 

J. nigritellus, Suj)pl. t. 2643. J. acutijlorus, Brit. Fh) 

An exceedingly variable species in habit and size, but readily known 
by its leaves, which sheath the stem below, and arc cylindrical upwards, 
and hollow, but divided inside by cross partitions of pith, which give 
them, especially when dry, the appearance of being jointed. Flowers 
in little clusters of from 3 or 4 to 8 or 10 or more, arranged in more or 
less compound terminal panicles ; the outer bracts, and sometimes one 
or tw 0 of the others, ending in a short, fine leaf. Perianth-segments 
about the size of those of the common B., either all pointed or the inner 
ones obtuse. Capsule more or less pointed, varying from the length 
of tile perianth to half as long again. 

Throughout Europe and Eussian Asia, from the Mediterranean to 
the Arctic regions, and at high latitudes in North America. As abun- 
dant in Britain as the common B. FI. all summer. In rich, moist, 
deep soils the stems form dense tufts, 2 or 3 feet high, w ith loose, very 
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Fig. 1050. 


compound, brown or green panicles 5 or 
6 inches diameter. In dried-up sandy 
or muddy places the rootstock is more 
creeping, with ascending stems, from a 
few inches to a foot or more, with much 
less branched panicles of a rich brown. On 
the edges of ponds and watery ditches 
the stems will spread over the water, 
rooting in it at the joints, often covering 
it to a great extent with dense floating 
masses. At high elevations the stems 
are often short and erect, uith small 
panicles of 4 or 5 clusters of dark-brov\n 
flowers. 


G. Obtuse Rush. Juncus obtusiflorus, Ehrh. (Fig. 1051.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 2144.) 



Fig. 1051. 


Probably to be added to the nume- 
rous varieties of the Jointed 11., only 
differing from the common larger erect 
form in having all the segments of tlie 
perianth obtuse or nearly so, and about 
ns long as the very pointed capsule. 

Mixed with the jointed li. on the 
continent of Europe, and in some loca- 
lities as common. Apparently rare in 
Britain. FI. summer. 
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7. Round-fruited Rush. Juncus compressus, Tacq. 
(Fig. 1052.) 

{J. hulhosus, Eng. Bot. t. 931, and J. ccenosiis, Suppl. t. 2680.) 


Stems 1 to I-3- feet liigh, erect and 
rather slender, slightly compressed at the 
base, with a few nearly radical leaves 
shorter than the stem, and one or two 
higher up, all very narrow' and chan- 
nelled or grooved. Flowers arranged 
singly or scarcely clustered, in a rather 
loose terminal panicle, of a shining 
brown. Perianth-segments obtiise, scarce- 
ly above a line long. Capsule as long or 
rather longer, with a short style. 

In wot, marshy places, especially 
near the sea, in Europe and Pussian 
Asia, from the Mediterranean to the 
Arctic regions. In Britain not so gene- 
rally spread as some other Bushes, and 
rare in inland districts. FI. ail sum- 
9nc)\ 



Fig. 1052. 


8. Heath Rush. Juncus squarrosus, Linn. (Fig. 1053.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 933.) 


Leaves all radical or nearly so, nu- 
merous at the base of each stem, and 
not half its length, very narrow, grooved, 
stiff, but spreading, rarely longer and 
more erect. Flower-stem usually under 
a foot high, rigid, with a terminal, com- 
pound but not much branched panicle. 
Flow'crs usually distinct, not clustered. 
Perianth-segments about 2 lines long, 
rather broad, of a glossy brown, ndth 
broad, scarious edges. Capsule about 
the same length. 

On moors and heaths, in drier situa- 
tions than most Bushes, in central and 
northern Europe and Asia, but scarcely 
an Arctic plant, although in southern 
Europe chiefly confined to mountain dis- 
tricts. Abundant in Britain. FI. summer. 



Fig. 1053. 
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9, Toad Rush. Junous bufonius, Linn. (Fig. 105 L) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 802.) 



A small, pale-coloured annual, with 
numerous stems, often forming dense 
tufts, from 1 or 2 to 6 or 8 inelies high, 
branching and flowering almost from tlie 
base. Leaves chiefly radical, short and 
slender. Flowers solitary or rarely 2 or 
3 together along the branches, \\ith the 
lo\\er bracts Icaf-likc but short. Pe- 
rianth-segments narrow and jiointed, 
above 2 lines long, of a pale green, willi 
searious edges, 3 outer ones longer than 
the 3 others. Capsule oblong, shorter 
than the perianth. 

In wet ])lac(‘s, u idoly spread over the 
greater part of the world. Abundant in 
Britain. FI ail summer. 


Fig. 1054. 


10. Capitate Rush. Juncus capitatus, Weig. (Fig. 1055.) 


(Eng. Bot. Sup})!, t. 2044.) 



Fig. 1055. 


A slender, tufted annual, 2 or 3 
inches high, resembling the smaller spe- 
cimens of the toad R., but the flowers 
arc smaller, collected in terminal clus- 
ters of G or 8, with very rarely a second 
or third cluster lower down. Stamens 
usually 3. 

In sandy situations, in western and 
southern Europe, and again in the 
Netherlands, north Germany, and south- 
ern Scandinavia, but in central Europe 
scarcely eastward of the Bhine. In the 
British Isles only recorded from Jersey, 
but is not unlikely to be found in the 
southern counties of England. FL 
summer. 
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11. Sea Rush. Juncus maritimus, Lam. (Fig. 1056.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1725.) 

Stems 2 to 3 feet high, in large tufts, /f\ x ^ j 
very rigid, terminating in a prickly (I \\ I 

point, the sheathing scales at their base I \\ i i & 

also terminating each in a stiff, .cylin- I JM 

drical, stem-like, prickly leaf, shorter | ^ ¥j ||| 

than the real stems. Flowers rather | ^ w 1 if 

numerous, in little clusters, forming a I \|p | ' 

loose, irregularly compound panicle; the v|i| I Mw 

outer hract at its base erect and nearly Wm 1 1 

as long as or longer than the panicle, m J 
but more dilated at the base and looking || 

less like a continuation of the stem than | ^|| | 

in the common B. Perianth-segments \ / li 11 11/ 
about lines long. Capsule rather 1| I,! |if 7 f 

shorter, or scarcely longer. I iVti 

Jn maritime sands, widely spread M ly^ 1 
along the shores of the Atlantic, from 
JN’orth Ajnerica and Europe far into the Fig. io5G. 

southern hemisphere, and along the Me- 
diterranean to the Caspian Sea, but not penetrating far into the Baltic, 
and not an Arctic plant. Occurs on many parts of the English and 
Irish coasts, but rare in Scotland. FL summer, rather late. 

12. Sharp Rush. Juncus acutus, Linn. (Fig. 1057.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. IGM.) 

Very near the sea R., but more rigid j A / 

and prickly, the flovrers rather larger, 1 \ In 

not so numerous, in closer panicles, and | | | 

usually browner, and the stout ca])8ule 
is considerably longer than the perianth- IpM 


In maritime sands, along the shores of 
the Atlantic, and up the Mediterranean 
to the Caspian Sea, but not on those of 
the iS'orth Sea or the Baltic, nor yet re- 
corded from the southern hemisphere. 
Bather more frequent than the sea R, 
on the south-western coasts of England 
and South Wales, rarer than that spe- 
cies in Ireland, and does not appear to 
extend so far to the east or the north 
in Great Britain. FI. summer, rather 
earl^. 
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13. Highland Rush. Juncus trifldus, Liun. (Fig. 1058.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1482.) 



Perennial stock densely tufted, formed 
of a shortly creeping rootstock and the 
persistent bases of the numerous stems 
and closely sheathing brown scales. 
Stems slender, not G inches high, witli 2 
or 3 slender, filiform leaves or bracts m 
their upper part, 2 or 3 inches long, the 
1 or 2 u]i])ermost having at their base 
a single sessile flower or a cluster of 2 
or 3. Perianth-segments very pointed, 
rather longer than the capsule. 

In rocky and gravelly situations, in 
northern and Arctic Europe and Asia, 
and in the higher mountains of central 
Europe. In Britain, only in the High- 
lands of Scotland, where it is frequent 
on stony summits. FI. summer. 


14. Chestnut Rush. Juncus castaneus, Sm. (hhg. 1059.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 900.) 



lands, where it is very local. 


The rootstock emits creeping runners. 
Stems G inches to a foot high, with a few 
rather sliort, grass- like, and channelled 
radical hsavea, and 1 or 2 on the stem 
itself, all ending in a fine, nearly cylin- 
drical tip. Flowers rather large, dark 
brown, in I, 2, or 3 clusters at the top 
of the stein ; the outer bract rather 
longer than the flowers. Perianth-seg- 
ments pointed, nearly 2 lines long. Cap- 
sule oblong, brown and shining, often 
nearly twice the length of the perianth. 

In wet, rocky places, in the mountains 
of northern Eurojie, Asia, and America, 
extending all round the Arctic Circle, 
and at great elevations in the principal 
mountain-chains of central Europe. In 
Britain, confined to the Scotch High- 
Fl. summer. 
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15. Two-flowered Rush. Juncus biglumis, Linn. 

(Fig. loco.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 898, and J. triglumis, t. 899.) 

Leaves radical, sheathing the base of 
the stem, short and grass-like. Stems 
tufted, 6 to 8 inches high, each v ith a 
single terminal cluster of 2, 3, or rarely 
5 or G rather largo, brown flowers ; the 
outer bract seldom longer than the 
flowers. Perianth - segments obtuse, 

Bcarious on the edges, to 2 lines long. 

Capsule as long or longer, more or less 
obtuse. 

In mountain bogs, in northern and 
Arctic Europe, Asia, and America, and 
at great elevations in the mountain- 
ranges of central Europe. In Britain, 
not unfrequeut in the Scotch Highlands, 
c.vtending into northern England and 
North Wales. FL summer. Two forms 
of this plant have been distinguished as 
species, the iwo-Jloweretl variety {J. biglumu), chiefly Arctic, usually 
with only 2 flowers, a small leafy tip to the outer bract, and a short, 
very obtuse capsule ; and the more common three-Jtowered variety 
{J, triglumis), with 3 or more flowers, no leafy ti]) to the bract, and 
a longer, less obtuse capsule ; but each of these characters will be found 
to vary occasionally in the same tuft, and not always to correspond 
with each other. Both varieties occur in Scotland. 



Fig. 1060. 


II. WOODRUSH. LUZULA. 

Perennial herbs, differing from Hush in their softer, flatter, grass- 
like leaves, often fringed with a few long, white hairs, and especially 
in their capsules not divided into cells, and containing no more than 3 
much larger erect seeds. 

A genus widely distributed over the northern hemisphere, usually 
in woods, meadows, and pastures, in drier situations than the Bushes. 

Flowers panicled. 

Flowers single on each pedicel 

Flowers in clusters of 2, 3, or 4 on each pedicel. 


1. JIairg W, 
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Plant 2 or 3 feet high, with numerous flowers in a com- 
pound panicle 2. Great W. 

Alpine plant, not G inches high, with 3 or 4 small clusters 

of flowers 3. Curved If. 

Flowers in compact ovoid heads. 

Flower-heads 3 or 4, Iho outer ones pedicellate .... 4. Field W. 

Flow'cr-heads nearly sessile, forming a dense terminal spike 5. Spiked W. 


1. Hairy Woodrush. Luzula pilosa, Willd. (Fig. lOGl.) 

{Juncus, Eng. Bot. t. 736, and J. Forsteri, t. 1293. L. Foster it Brit. 
FI. L. Borreri, Bab. Man.) 

Stock branclicd and tufted, with creep- 
ing offsets. Stems slender and erect, 
6 inches to a foot high. Leaves chiefly 
radical or near the base of the stem, 
linear and grass-like, 2 or 3 inches long, 
more or less fringed with long, white 
hairs. Flowers all distinct, or very 
rarely two together; the central one 
nearly sessile, the others on slender jie- 
d uncles, either sini])le and 1 -flowered or 
inore or less branched, forming an irre- 
gular terminal panicle. Each flower has 
2 or 3 scarious bracts or glumes at its 
base. Perianth-segments very pointed, 
of a shining brown. Capsule longer or 
scarcely shorterthan tlu'jierianth. Seeds 
with a soft, loose, oblique or curved ap- 
pendage at the top. 

In woods and on banks, common in 
Fig. lOGl. Europe and Kussian Asia, from the Ale- 

diterraneau to the Arctic regions, and in North America. Extends alF 
over Britain. FL spring. It is usually divided into tw o species, L. 
pilosa, with the ajipendage of the seed decidedly curved, and L. Fors- 
teri, w’ith that apjieudagc straight or nearly so, but the character is 
very variable, and does not correspond with the difTerences in habit 
which it is sometimes supposed to do. 

2. Great Woodrush. Luzula sylvatica, Bichen. (Fig. 10G2.) 
{Juncus, Eng. Bot. t. 737.) 

Easily known among British species by its large size j the stems 
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attaining to 2 feet or more, and the 
leaves a breadth of 3 or 4 lines and a 
length of above a foot. Flowers in 
little clusters of 2 or 3, in a large, loose, 
compound panicle. Perianth rather 
smaller than in the hairy TF., the seg- 
ments broader but with. a fine point. 
Capsule nearly of the same length. 
Seeds without any appendage. 

In Mouds, chiefly in hilly districts, in 
western, southern, and central Europe, 
as far as central Germany and western 
Scandinavia. Extends all over Britain. 
FI. early simmer. 



Fig. 10G2. 


3. Curved Woodrush. Luzula arcuata, Hook. (Fig. 1063.) 


(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2088.) 


A small species, seldom attaining G 
inches, with the leaves channelled al- 
most as in Hush, and without the white 
hairs of our other Woodrushes. The 
panicle consists of 3 or 4 clusters or 
heads of 3 or 4 flowers each, about half 
the size of those of the hairy W, ; the 
central cluster sessile, the others on ra- 
ther long, slender, curved peduncles. 
Capsule nearly globular, shorter than 
the perianth. Seeds without any ap- 
pendage. 

A high northern species, frequent in 
Arctic Europe, Asia, and America. In 
Britain, only on the summits of the 
Cairngoram and Sutherland mountains 
in Seotland. FI. summer. 



2 G 
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4. Field Woodrush. Luzula campestris, Br. (Fig. 1064.) 
{Juncus, Eng. Bot. t. G72, and L. congesta, Suppl. t. 2718. L. multi- 
Jlora, Bab. Man.) 

The foliage, stature, and white hairs 
are those of the hairg W., but tlie 
flowers, instead of being single, are col- 
lected 6 or 8 or more together in close 
ovoid heads or clusters, of which from 
3 to 6 form a small terminal panicle ; 
the central cluster sessile, the others on 
slender peduncles varying from a line or 
tu'O to an inch in length, rcrianth-seg- 
ments very pointed, brown, with light- 
coloured shining edges, about 1^ lines 
long. Capsule shorter and obtuse. 

In dry pastures, woods, and heaths, 
throughout the nortliern hemisphere 
without the tro])ics, and in some parts of 
the .southern heinis])here. Abundant in 
Britain. 11. spring. In some speei- 
Fig. 10 mens the peduncles are so shortened as 
to give the inflorescence the appearance 
of that of the sjn'M IF, but the outer clusters are never quite ses- 
sile, and the perianth is always much larger than in the spiked W, 



5. Spiked Woodrush. Luzula spicata, DC. (Fig. 1065.) 
{Juncus, Eng. Bot. t. 1176.) 



Bather smaller than the field TF., at)d 
the flowers considerably smaller (about 
I line long), in dense clusters, all sessile, 
forming an ovoid or oblong terminiil 
spike, ^ to near 1 inch long, and more 
or less drooping, the lowest 1 or 2 clus- 
ters often a little apart from the others, 
but always sessile within a short leafy 
bract. 

An alpine species, common in north- 
ern and Arctic Euro])e, Asia, and Aiiu'- 
rica, and in the high mountain-ranges 
of central and southern Europe, the 
Caucasus, and Altai. Abundant in Scot- 
land, very local in northern England 
and North Wales, and unknown in Ire- 
land. JF'l. summer. 
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LXXXV. THE RESTIO FAMILY. RESTIACEJl. 

Herbs, differing from the Hush family in their unisexual flow ers, 
and in their ovules and seeds alw'ays solitary in each cell of the 
ovary or capsule, and suspended from the top, not erect from the 
base as in Woodrush. 

A considerable Order, comprising, besides the genus Eriocaulon, 
many Australian and South African genera, w itli a much more rush- 
like or sedge-like habit. 


I. ERIOCAULON. EIITOCAULON. 

Aquatic or marsh plants, with tufted leaves. Peduncles Icafles.s, with 
a terminal globular head of minute flowers ; the central ones chiefly 
males, the outer ojie.s chiefly females ; all intermixed with small bracts, 
of which the outer ones are rather larger, forming an involucre round 
the head. Perianth very delicate, of 4 or G segments, the 2 or 3 inner 
ones in the males united to near the summit. Stamens in the males 
as many or half as many as the perianth-segments. Capsule in the 
females 2- or 3-lobed, and 2- or 3-celleJ. Style single, with 2 or 3 
stigmas. 

A large genus, widely distributed over the globe, numerous in South 
America, and extending over that continent to the Arctic .Circle, 
general in tropical Asia, Africa, and Australia, but w^holly wanting in 
Eussian Asia and Europe, wdth* the exception of the single British 
station. 


1. Jointed Eriocaulon. Eriocaulon septangulare, With. 
(Fig. 106G.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 733.) 

The slender rootstock creeps in the mud under water, emitting 
numerous w hite, jointed fibres, and tufts of linear, very pointed, soft 
and pellucid leaves, 1 to 3 inches long. Peduncles from a couple of 
inches to above a foot high, enclosed at the base in a long sheath. 
Flower-head 2 to 4 lines diameter, with very numerous, minute flow'ers. 
Bracts and perianths of a leaden colour, tipped with a few minute chafT- 
like hairs. Perianth-segments 4, with a minute black gland on the 

2 6 2 
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2 inner ones. Stamens in the males 4. 
Stigmas and lobes of the ovary in the 
females 2. 

A North American species, abundant 
in the lakes of the isles of Skye, Coll, 
and a few of the neighbouring He- 
brides, and of Connemara, in Ireland, 
but not elsewhere in Europe. FI. Au- 
gust. 


LXXXVL THE SEDGE FAMILY. CYPERACEJi]. 

Herbs, resembling in aspect the or more frequently 

the Grasses, but usually stiffer than the latter, with solid stems, 
and the sheaths of the leaves closed all round. Flowers in little 
green or brown spikes, called spihelets, which are either solitary 
and terminal, or several in a terminal (or apparently lateral) 
simple or compound cluster, spike, umbel, or panicle. Each spike- 
let is placed in the axil of a scale-like or leafy outer Iract, and 
consists of several seale-like, imbricated bracts, called glumes, 
each containing in its axil one sessile flower. Perianth either 
none or replaced by a few bristles or minute scales. Stamens 
3 or rarely 2. Ovary (in the same or in a distinct glume) simple, 
1-celled, the style more or less deeply divided into 2 or 3 branches 
or linear stigmas. Fruit a small, seed-like nut, flattened when 
the style is 2-cleft, triangular wdien it is 3-clcft, containing a 
single seed. 

A large family, abundantly distributed all over the globe, but more 
■especially in moist situations or on the edges of waters. It is inter- 
mediate as it were between the Bushes and the Grasses, distinguished 
from the former by the absence of any regular perianth, from Grasses 
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generally by tbo want of an inner scale or palea between the flower 
and the axis of the spikelets ; by the eiraple, not feathery, branches of 
the style j besides that in most cases tlio two families are readily 
known by the sheath of the leaves closed round the stem in the Sedges, 
slit open on the side opposite to the blade in the Grasses. The glumes 
are also most frequently brown in the former, green or purplish in the 
latter. 

Flowers unisexual, tlie stamens and ovaries under separate 
glumes, either in the same or in separate spikelets. 

Ovary enclosed in a little boitle-shajMjd utricle, the stylo 
protruding through a small aperture at the top . . 9. Cakex. 

Ovary within the glume, not enclosed in an utricle ... 8. Kobkesia. 
Flowers herina])hrodite, tho stamens and ovaries under 
the same glume. 

Glumes in each spikelel arranged in itoo opposite rows. 

All the glumes in each spikelet, except the outer one, 
containing flowers. Spikelets nmny, in a com* 

pound umbel 1, CvPERUS. 

Several of the lower glumes of each spikelet smaller 
and empty. Spikelets closely sessile, in compact 

terminal heads 2. SciKENtTS. 

Glumes in each spikelet imbricated ail round the axis. 

Spikelets sessile, in a terminal 8j)iko, arranged in 2 

opposite rows 6. Bltsmus. 

Spikelets solitary, or in heads, clusters, umbels, or 
panicles. 

Several of t he lower glumes of each spikelet smaller 
and empty. Only 2 or 3 flowers at the top 
of each spikelet. 

Spikelets very numerous, in a compound panicle 3. Cladium. 

Si)ikclets few, in 1 or 2 terminal or pedunculate 

clusters 4. Beakseuge. 

All the glumes of tho spikelet,, excepting one outer 
larger one, containing flowers. 

Ilypogynous bristles (within the glume round 
tlie flowers) projecting far beyond the 
glumes and forming long cottony or silky 


tufts 7. COTTONSEDGB. 

Ilypogynous bristles shorter than the glumes or 
none 6. Scirpfs. 


I. CYFERV8. CYPERUS. 

Stems triangular, leafy at the base. Spikelets in clusters or heads, 
usually several together in a terminal, irregular, umbeldiko panicle, 
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with an involucre of one or more leaf-like outer bracts. Glumes several 
in each spikelet, regularly arranged in two opposite rows, all nearly 
equal, with one flower in each glume. Stamens and ovary under the 
same glume, without hypogynous bristles. 

A very large tropical genus, represented by very few species in 
temperate regions, and quite disappearing in the extreme north and 
south. Tlie regular arrangement of the glumes gives the apikelets a 
flattened appearance readily recognized. 

Stem above a foot high. Spikclets numerous. Tnrolucral 


leaves very long 1 . Swett C. 

Stems less than a foot liigh. Spikclets in a small cluster. In- 

volucral leaves not above 3 inches 2. Brown C. 


1. Sweet Cyperus. Cyperus longus, Linn. (Fig. 1007.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1309. Galingale.) 

Bootstock creeping. Stem stout, I to 
3 or even 4 feet higli, with a few leaves 
at the base, usually shorter tlian the 
stem. Involucre of about 3 loaves, very 
unequal in length, the longest often at- 
taining a foot or more. Ihnbel simple 
or compound, the central ray very short, 
the others varying from I to 2 or even 
3 inches, each bearing a simjile or 
branched cluster of G to 12 or more 
spikclets ; these are linear, pointed, flat- 
tened, about luilf an inch long. Glumes 
numerous, obtuse, of a bright chestnut- 
colour, with a green keel. Styles 3- 
cleft. 

In wet meadows, and pastures, com- 
mon in southern Eurojie and central 
Asia, extending more sparingly into 
Fig. 1067. central France, and along the western 

provinces to the Channel. In Britain, 
very local and only in some of the southern counties of England. FI. 
summer, rather late. 

2. Brown Cyperus. Cyperus fuscus, Linn. (Fig. 1068.) 

(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2626.) 

A much smaller plant than the last, forming grass-like tufts a few 
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inches in height, or very rarely nearly 
a foot. Leaves shorter than the stem, 
those of the involucre unequal, the 
longest from 2 to 4 inches. Clusters 
compact, either in a small terminal head 
or in an umbel, of which the longest 
rays are under an inch. Spikelets much 
flattened, obtuse, not above 3 lines long, 
with dark-brown glumes, not near so 
closely imbricated as in the swcd C. 

In meadows and waste places, widely 
distributed over central and southern 
Europe and across llussian Asia, extend- 
ing northward to soutliern Scandinavia. 
In Britain, only in two localities in Mid- 
dlesex and Surrey. FL late in .stanmer. 



II. SCHCBNUS. SCIKENQS. 


Herbs, usually stiff and rush-like. Glumes arranged, as in Cyperus, 
in two opposite rows, but not more than 4 of the uppermost have 
flowers in their axils, the 3 or 4 lower ones rather shorter and always 
empty. There are also occasionally from 3 to 0 minute bristles round 
the ovary. 

A small genus, of which most of the species are from the southern 
hemisphere. 


1. Black Schesnus. SchoBnus nigricans, Linn. (Fig. 1069.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1121. Foy Bush.) 

A tufted perennial, with stiff, rush-like stems, about a foot high. 
Leaves short and stiff, almost radical, their sheaths often of a dark, 
shining brown. Spikelets several, of a dark, shining brown, almost 
black, closely sessile, in compact terminal heads, about half an inch in 
diameter, with an involucre of 2 or 3 broad, brown bracts, one of which 
at least has a stiff, erect, leaf-like point | to 1 inch long. Glumes near 
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3 lines long, pointed, with a prominent 
keel, and rough on the edge. 

In bogs and marshes, chiefly near the 
sea, in central and southern Europe, 
extending eastward to the Caucasus, and 
northward to the Baltic. Spread over 
a great part of Britain, but chiefly in the 
west. FI. summer. 


III. CLADXUM. CLABTUM. 

A single species, distinguished from Feaksedge chiefly on account of 
the thick texture of the fruit. Its habit is very different from that 
of our Bealcsedfjes, but comes very near to that of some exotic species 
of that genus. 


1. Prickly Cladium. Cladium Mariscus, Br. (Fig. 1070.) 

{Sclicems, Eng. Bot. t. 9u0.) 

A tall, rush-like plant, with a creeping rootstock, and leafy stems, 3 
to 6 feet high. Leaves nearly erect, the lowest nearly as long as the 
stem, smooth and sheathing at the base, then keeled, and ending in a 
long, triangular point ; the keel and edges very rough and cutting, 
being bordered by minute, sharp teeth. Spikclets of a pale brown, in 
small but very numerous clusters, arranged in somewWt corymbose 
panicles in the upper axils, the whole forming a terminal, more or less 
leafy, oblong panicle, often above a foot long. Each spikelct is 2 or 3 
lines long, rather pointed, wi^h the glumes imbricated all round the 
axis, containing usually one perfect flower in the innermost glume, an 
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incomplete one in the next, tlie 4 or 6 
outer glumes gradually shorter and al- 
ways empty. Stamens usually 2. Nut 
tapering at the top, the outer coatnig 
thick and fleshy when fresh, brittle when 
dry. 

In deep bogs and marshy places, in 
most temperate and some tropical re- 
gions of the globe, extending northward 
in Europe to soutliern Scandinavia. In 
Britain, thinly scattered over England 
and Ireland, and very local in Scotland. 
FI. laic in snni/ner. 



TV. BEAKSEDGE. RHYNCllOSPOKA. 

Spikelets several, in one or more clusters, forming terminal or axil- 
lary heads or panicles. Each sjnkolct oblong, more or loss pointed ; 
the glumes imbricated all round the axis, 1 to 3 of the ujiper or inner 
ones containing each a flower, the lower or outer ones shorter and 
empty. Stamens 3 or rarely 2. Hypogynous bristles 0 or some- 
times more, shorter than the glumes. Nut globular or laterally flat- 
tened, tapering into a 2-cleft style. 

A considerable genus, widely dispersed over the surface of the globe, 
formerly united with Sclioenus, but well distinguished by the glumes 
imbricated all round the axis, not arranged in two opposite rows. 


Spikelets brown. Outer bract projecting an incli beyond the 

flowers 1. Broion JJ. 

Spikelets white. Outer bract shorter or scarcely longer than 

the flowers 2. White S, 


1. Brown Beaksedge. Bhynchospora fiisca, Sm. (Fig. 1071.) 

{Schointis, Eng. Bot. t. 1575, not good.) 

Near tlie white B., but rather firmer, with a creeping rootstock. 
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Fig. 1071. 


Stem 6 to 10 inches, with few short, 
erect, subulate leaves ; the floral ones 
or bracts projecting an inch or more 
beyond the flowers, Spikelets brown, 
usually forming two rather loose clusters, 
one terminal, the other on a slender pe- 
dicel in the axil of the next loaf ; each 
Bpikelet about 2\ lines long, containing 
usually 2 flowers, with 3 or 4 empty 
outer glumes. Hypogynous bristlesabout 
6, sm.all and very unequal. 

In bogs, chiefly in northern and west- 
ern Europe, in the mountains of central 
Europe, and in North America. In Bri- 
tain, confined to southern and western 
England and Ireland. FI. simmer. 


2. White Beaksedge. Rhynchospora alba, Vahl. (Fig. 1072.) 

{ScJicenus, Eng. Bot. t. 985.) 


Fig. 1072. 


Stems 6 to 9 inches high, slender, 
forming deu.se, grass-like tufts, without 
any creeping rootstock. Leaves chiefly 
radical, short and subulate ; the floral 
bracts scarcely exceeding the flovAcrs. 
Spikelets nearly udiite, in a small, loose 
terminal cluster, often with one or two 
smaller clusters on slender peduncles in 
the axils of the next leaves. Each spike- 
let 2 to2| lines long, with 1 or 2 flowers, 
and 2, 3, or 4 empty glumes below them. 
Hypogynous bristles about 12, more ap- 
parent than in the brown B., being usually 
rather longer than the nut, although 
shorter than the glume. 

In bogs, in northern and central Eu- 
rope, northern Asia, and North Ame- 
rica. Generally distributed over Bri- 
tain. M. summer and autumn. 
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V. BLYSMUS. BLYSMUS. 

Spikelets and flowers of Scirpus, but the spikclets are sessile, in two 


opposite rows, along the axis of a short terminal spike. 

A genus limited to the two European species. 

Spikedets cliest.nut-brown, 6- to 8-Qowercd, and longer 

than the ghimo-like bract at their base 1. Broad B. 

Spikelets dark-brown, 2- to 4-flowered, almost enclosed in the 

long, glume-like bract at their base 2. Narrow B. 


1. Broad Blysmus. Blysmus compressus, Panz. (Fig. 1073.) 

{SrlniHUs, Eng. Bot. t. 791.) 

Stems () to 8 inches high, w’ith a creep- 
ing rootstock. Leaves inucli like tho.se of 
the common carnation Care.r, sliorter 
tlian the stem, 1 to lines broad, flat 
or keeled. Spike terminal, about an 
inch long, consisting of about 10 or 12 
oblong spikclets, closely se.ssilc on op]) 0 - 
site sides of the axis, each one about 
3 lines long ; the broad, brown, glume- 
like outer bract shorter than the mature 
spikelet. Glumes about H, imbricated 
all round the axis of the spikelet, the 
low est one of all often empty. Stamens 
usually 3, witli 3 to 6 small hypogynous 
bristles. Nut somewhat flattened, taper- 
ing into the 2-clcrt style. 

In bogs and marshes, in Europe aud 
Bussian Asia, not extending to the ex- 
treme north, and yet a mountain plant 
in southern Europe and the Caucasus. Fig. 1073. 

Occurs in many parts of England, rarely 

in Cork County, Ireland, and possibly in southern Scotland, but the 
following species, or the black Sc/icenus, have often been mistaken for 
it. summer. 

2. Narrow Blysmus. Blysmus rufus, Link. (Fig. 1074.) 

[Schxnus, Eng. Bot. t. 1010.) 

Stems 6 inches to near a foot high, rather stiff but slender, with a 
few very narrow leaves near the base, shorter than the stem, erect and 
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fhannelled or nearly cylindrical. Spike 
terminal, 6 to 9 lines long, consisting of 
about 6 sessile spikelots, of a dark, shin- 
ing brown, almost black, each containing 
only 2 to 4 flowers, and almost concealed 
by the outer bract, which is dark brown, 
thin, and shining, about 3 lines long. 
Glumes of the spikelet imbricated all 
round the axis, the lowest one often 
empty. Stamens 3 ; the hypogynous 
bristles minute or wanting. Nut rather 
larger than in the broad B. 

In marshy places, especially near the 
sea, in northern Europe and all across 
Eussian Asia, extending from northern 
Germany nearly'^ to the Arctic Circle. 
In Britain, particularly abundant in Scot- 
land and northern England, descending 
along the west coast of England, and not uncommon in Ireland. 
FI. summer. 



VI. SCIRFUS. HCiRPUS, 

Spikclets either solitary and terminal or several together, forming 
one or more heads or clusters, or an irregular panicle, either terminal 
or apparently below the top of the stem. Glumes several in each 
spikelet, imbricated all round the axis, all containing a perfect floner 
in their axil except sometimes the lowest one. Hypogynous bristles 
either 6 or fewer and shorter than the glume, or altogetljer wanting. 

A large genus, widely distributed over the whole world, and, like 
other large genera of Sedges, containing species very unlike each other 
in general habit. It has been repeatedly endeavoured to divide it into 
several, with characters derived from the hypogynous bristles, the shape 
of the base of the style, the number of its parts, etc., but tlie smaller 
groups so formed still include spccie.s as unlike each other as tlipse of 
the original genus, whilst species closely resembling each other in 
every other respect have become widely separated. The genus is there- 
fore here retained in its integrity, distinguislied from Beaksedge by the 
glumes all bearing flowers except the lowest, from Cgperus by the 
arrangement of the glumes, and from Bfgsrmis by the arrangement of 
the spikelets. 
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SpikelelB solitary on each stem. 

Stems branched, leafy, floating in water or in matted 

tufts on its edge G. Floating S. 

Stems simple, erect or ascending. 

Outer bract of the epihelet without any leafy tip. 

Stems very slender, not 2 inches high. Styles 

3-cleft 1. Needle S. 

Stems rather stiff, 3 or 4- inches to a foot liigh or 
more. 

Stales mostly 2- cleft 2. Creeping S. 

Styles mostly 3-clcft. 

Sheaths at the base of the stem obtuse or 
oblique at the top, witljout any leafy tip. 

Spikelets oblong. 

Flowers numerous in each spikelct, the 
thickened base of the style rather bulb- 
shaped 3. Many- static ed S. 

Flowers 3 to G in each spikelet, the thick- 
ened base of the style gradually tapering 

from the nut 4. Fewflowered S. 

Sheaths at the base of the stem with a short 

leafy tip. Sjiikelct ovoid 5. Tuftcl S. 


Outer bract oj the spihetet iriih a leafy tip as long 
as the spikelet or longer. 

Stems rather firm, 6 inches to a foot high, 'with 
numeruuK sheaths at the base, each with a 
short point 5. Tufted S. 

Stems \ery slender, 1 to G inches high, with 1 or 2 
subulate leaves. 

Nut marked with longitudinal ribs and fur- 
rows 7. Bristle S. 

Nut without ribs or furrow's 8. Savi's S. 


Spikelets 2 or more, in a cluster or umbel below the sum- 
mit of the stem. 

Stems very slender, 1 to G inches Iiigh, with 1 or 2 subu- 
late leaves. 

Nut marked with longitudinal ribs and furrows . . 7. Bristle S. 

Nut without ribs or furrows . . 8. Sari's S. 

Stems firm, 1 to 2 feet high or more. 

Stems leafless, or with! or 2 short, stiff leaves at the 
base. 

Stems acutely triangular from near the base. 

Spikelets all sessile, in a close cluster. Leaf- 

blade narrow, 2 or 3 inches long 10. Sharp S. 

Spikelets more or loss pedicelkto, in a compound 

cluster. Leaf-blade very short . . . .11. Triangular 8. 
Stems cylindrical, or scarcely angular at the top. 
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Spikelets very small but very numerous, densely 
packed in one or more small, globular heads 9. Clustered S. 
Spikelets rather large, in a cluster or irregular 

umbel 12. Lake S. 

Stems bearing several long leaves. 

Spikelets large, brown, in a sessile cluster or close 

compound umbel 13. Sea S. 

Sjiikclets small, green, very numerous, in a largo, 
loose, compound panicle 11. JFood S, 


1. Needle Scirpus. Scirpus aeicularis, Linn. (Fig. 1075.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 7-19. Elcoeliaris, Brit. FI.) 

A little, slender, tufted plant, uith 
the ajipearanee of an annual, but emit- 
ting thread-like, creeping rcotatocks ; 
the fine subulate stems scarcely 2 
inches high, with short sheaths at their 
base, and most of them bearing a single 
terminal oblong spikidct, not 2 lines 
long, of a dara-brown colour, tlie outer 
bract similar to the glumes. Flowers 
u.sually G to 8 in the spikelet. Hypo- 
gynous bristles 3 or 4. Styles 3-cleft, 
^sut obovoid, slightly triangular. 

In wet, sandy places, the margins of 
lakes, etc., widely 8])read over Europe 
and central and Bussian Asia, and north 
America. JMot uncommon in England, 
Ireland, and some parts of Scotland. 
FI. summer and autumn. 

2. Creeping Scirpus, Scirpus palustris, Linn. (Fig. 1070.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 131. Flcocharls, Brit. FJ.) 

Eootstock often creeping to a considerable extent, with numerous 
erect stems, often densely tufted, and not 6 inches high at the edge of 
the water, more distant, and a foot high or more w hen in the water ; 
all leafless, except one or two short sheaths at their base, w ithout 
leafy tips. Spikelets solitary and terminal, oblong, 4 to G lines long. 
Glumes numerous, closely imbricated, brown, withscarious edges, and 
green on the midrib; the outer bract only differing from the glumes 
in being rather larger. Hypogynous bri.stles usually 4. Style 2-cleft. 
Nutobovate, crowned by a little conical tubercle, being the persistent 
base of the style. 
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On the edges of pools and watery 
ditches, throughout the northern hemi- 
spliere, and in some parts of the south- 
ern one. Frequent in Britain. FI. all 
summer. Specimens with the outer bract 
rather broader, so as almost to enclose 
the base of the spike, hare lieen distin- 
guished as a species under the name of 
S. uni lit mis. 



3. Many-stalked Scirpus. Scirpus multicaulis, Sm. 
(Fig, 1077.) 

(Kng. Bot. t. 1187. Flcorharis, Brit. FI.) 

Very much like the last, and perhaps 
a mere variety, but smaller, forming 
dense tufts, with a few creejung offsets ; 
the stems more slender, often slightly 
decumbent at the base, many of them 
barren and leaf-like. Spikelet rather 
smaller. Styles usually, but not al- 
ways, 3-clcft, the nut becoming obovoid 
and triangular. Hypogynous bristles 
usually 6, 

In similar situations to the creeping 
S., and often mixed with it, but not so 
much in the water ; recorded chiefly 
from northern and western Europe. Not 
un frequent in Britain. FI. summer. 

Fig. 1077. 
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4. Pew-flowered Scirpua. Scirpus pauciflorus, Liglitf, 
(Fig. 1078.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1122.) 

In appearance mucli like a starved 
slender state of tlio last two species, 
whilst the nut is nearer that of the 
luffed S. Stems slender, and many of 
them barren, not 0 inclies high, the 
sheaths without leafy tips. Spikelet 
small, not containing above 5 or 6 flowers. 
Ilypogynous bristles, 3- cleft style, and 
obovoid nut, ns in the mauy-dalked S., 
but the thickened base of the style is 
considerably narrower, forming a taper- 
ing point to the nut, not a conical tu- 
bercle. 

In M-et mud, and the edges of pools, 
in northern and central Europe, and 
Eussian Asia, and the mountains nf 
soutliern Europe and the Caucasus, but 
scarcely an Arctic idant. In Britain, more frequent in Scotland, 
Ireland, and northern England than in tlie soutli. F7. summer. 



5. Tufted Scirpus. Scirpus csespitosus, Linn. (Fig. 1070.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 1029.) 



Stem 6 inches to a foot high, densely 
tufted, covered for an inch or two at 
their base Mith closely imbricated 
sheaths, the outer ones brown, the in- 
ner ones green, with narrow, leafy 1i])S, 

1 to 2 lines long. Spikelets solitary and 
terminal, ovoid, brown, scarcely above 

2 lines long; the outer bract like tho 
glumes but larger, with an almost leafy 
tip, about the length of the spikelet. 
Flowers usually 6 to 8 in the spikelet. 
Ilypogynous bristles about 6. Style 3- 
cleft, the persistent base very minute. 

In marshes and bogs, common in north- 
ern and Arctic Europe, Asia, and Ame- 
rica, but restricted to mountain-ranges 
in central and southern Europe, and not 
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recorded from the Caucasus. Frequent in Britain, excepting some of 
the southern counties of England. FI. summer. 


6. Floating Scirpus. Soirpus fluitans, Linn. (Fig. 1080.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 216. Isolcpis, Brit. FI.) 


Easily known hy its long, slender, 
hranching stems, either floating on the 
water, or forming soft, densely matted 
masses on its margin, u ith linear-subu- 
late leaves, \ to 2 inches long. Spike- 
lets solitary and terminal, oblong, green- 
ish, not 2 lines long, the outer bract 
without any leafy point. Flowers with- 
out hy])Ogynous bristles. Styles 2-cleft. 

In pools and still waters, generally 
distributed over Europe, and rc-appear- 
ing in the southern hemisphere, but not 
recorded from Asia or America. Scat- 
tered over the whole of Britain, but not 
very common. FI. summer. 



7. Bristle Scirpus. Scirpus setaceus, Linn. (Fig. 1081.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1693. Isolepis, Brit. FI.) 

Stems slender, 2 or 3 inches high, 
forming little dense tufts, with 1 or 2 
short, subulate leaves on each stem, 
sheathing it at the base. Spikelets so- 
litary, or 2 or 3 together iu a little clus- 
ter, appearing lateral, the subulate point 
of the outer bract forming a continua- 
tion of the stem. Each spikclet is ovoid, 
seldom 2 lines long ; the glumes broad 
and short, dark-hrown, with a green 
midrib. No hypogyuous bristles. Style 
3-eleft. Nut very small, marked wdth 
about 8 longitudinal ribs and furrow's, 
only visible under a magnifying-glass. 

In muddy places, on the margins of 
pools, etc., iu Europe and Bussian Asia, 
from tlie Mediterranean nearly to the 

Arctic Circle. Generally distributed over Britain. FI. summer. 
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8. Savi’s Scirpus. ScirpuB Savii, Scb. et Maiir. (Fig. 10S2.) 
(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2782. Imicpi/s, Brit. FI.) 



A^nry like the hvidlc S., but usually 
still more slender, although sometimes 
attaining G or8 indies ; the point of the 
outer bract scarcely exceeds the spikdot, 
andtlic nut has not the longitudinal ribs 
and furroi;\s of the hrist/e S. 

Jn marshes, and edgc.s of pools, chieily 
near the sea, frequent in the southern 
hemisphere, and in the Mediterranean 
region of the northern hemisphere, ex- 
tending along the western coasts to the 
British Channel. In Britain, on the 
soutliern and western coasts of England, 
tlic we.st of Scotland, and Ireland, i'7. 


Fig. 1082. 


9. Clustered Scirpus. Scirpus Holoschoenus, Linn. (Fig. lOSb.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 1012. Ifiolcpix, Brit. FI.) 



Fig. 1083. 


A stiff, rush-like ])lant, Milh a stout, 
creeping rootstock, and cylindrical stems, 

1 to 2 feet liigh or even more, with 1 or 

2 stiff leaves sheathing the base. Spike- 
lets very numerous and small, elosely 
packed into one or more globular lieads, 
forming a lateral duster or umbel, the 
largest stiff outer bract forming an a]i- 
parent continuation of the stem. The 
largest heads are seldom above 4 or 5 
lines diameter, and contain upv\ ard.s of 
30 spikelets, of a light brown colour, 
each containing many flowers. No hy- 
pogynous bristles. Style 2-deft or rarely 
3-dcft. 

In moist places, chiefly near the sea, 
in the Mediterranean region, extending 
eastward into central Asia, and north- 
ward in western Europe to the Loire, 
and hero and there into central Europe, 


In Britain, only in two neighbouring localities in North Devon aiul 


Somerset. Fi. late in summer. 
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10. Sharp Scirpus. Scirpus pungens, Vahl, (Fif». 1081.) 
(Kng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2819.) 


Very near the iriavgulnr S., but a 
rather smaller plant ; one or two of the 
sheaths bear narrow, keeled leaves, 1 to 
8 inches long, and the spikclcts are few 
(usually 3 to 6), all sessile, in a close 
cluster ; the stiff, triangular, outer bract 
continuing the stem as in the triangu- 
lar S. 

In bogs, marshes, and on the margins 
of pools, chiefly in North America and 
the West Indies, hut occurs occasionally 
in western Furope, and has been found 
on the banks of St. Ouen’s Pond, in 
dersey. 7'7. furmmrr, rather late. 



Fig. 1084. 


11. Triangular Scirpus. Scirpus triqueter, Linn. (Fig. 1085.) 
(Eng. Bot. t: lGf)4.) 


Bootstock creeping. Stems acute- 
ly triangular, 2 or 3 feet high, leaf- 
less, except that the one or two loose 
sheaths at the base bear a short lanceo- 
late blade, from a couple of lines to ne.nr 
an inch long. Spikclcts usually 8 or 10 
or even more, the central ones sessile, 
the others stalked, forming a compound 
lateral cluster or umbel ; the stiff, tri- 
angular outer bract continuing the stem 
for an inch or more. Each spikelet is 
ovoid, 4 or 5 lines long ; the glumes 
brown, broad, usually notched or fringed 
at the top, with a minute point. Hypo- 
gynous bristles about 5. Style 2-cleft. 
Nut smooth and shining. 

In marshes, and edges of pools, in 
central and southern Europe, extending 
eastward to the Caucasus, and nortli- 



Fig. 1085. 

2 n 
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ward chiefly in western Europe to Denmark. Bare in Britain, and 
probably limited to the banks of the Arun, in Sussex, and of the 
Thames, near London. FL late in summer. 

12. Lake Scirpus. Scirpus lacustris, Linn. (Fig. 1086.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 6G6.) 

Rootstock creeping, with stout, erect 
stems, from 2 or 3, to 6 or 8 feet 
cylindrical at the base, gradually taper- 
ing upwards, and sometimes obtusely 
triangular near the top, with a single 
short leaf near the base. Spikelets 
ovoid or oblong, 3 to 6 lines long, rather 
numerous, in a compound lateral umbel 
or cluster, the outer bract continuing 
the stem. Glumes numerous, broad, 
brown, fringed at the edge, notched at 
the top, with a little point in the notch. 
ITypogynous bristles 5 or 6. Style 2- 
or 3-cleft. Nut smooth. 

On the margins of lakes and ponds, 
and in watery ditches, extending all 
over Europe and Russian Asia, from the 
Mediterranean to the Arctic regions, 
and in North America. Abundant in 
Britain, FI. summer. Two varieties 
arc often distinguished as species, the 
8. laeiustris, with 3-eleft style and smooth glumes, and the S. tahermi'- 
montani, or S. (jJancus (Eng. Bot. t. 2321), with a 2-cleft style and 
raised dots on the glumes ; but these characters arc very inconstant, 
and there arc often 2-eleft and 3-cleft styles in the same spikelet. The 
name of S. Duvall i, or 8. earinatus (Eng. Bot. t. 1913), is sometimes 
given to a variety of the lake S. with the stems rather more triangular 
at the top, sometimes to a slight variety of the triangular S. 



13. Sea Scirpus. Scirpus maritimus, Linn. (Fig. 1087.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 642.) 

Rootstock creeping. Stems sharply triangular, 2 to 4 or even B 
feet high, with long, flat, pointed leaves, often far exceeding the stem- 
Spikelets of a rich brown, ovoid or lanceolate, about 9 lines long* 
sometimes only 2 or 3 in a close sessile cluster, more frequently 8 to 19 
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in a compound cluster, tlie outer ones 
stalked. The leaMike outer bract con- 
tinues the stem, and sometimes one or 
two other bracts have leafy points. 
Glumes notched, with a fine point. Style 
3-(*left. Ilypogynoiis bristles few. 

In salt-marshes, and occasionally up 
the banks of large rivers in moat parts 
of the world, though leas frequent with- 
in the tropics. Common all round the 
coasts of Britain. FI. summer. 



Fig. 1087. 


11. Wood Scirpus. Scirpus sylvaticus, Linn. (Fig. 1088.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 919.) 


Stems triangular, 2 or 3 feet high, 
with long, grass-like leaves. Spikelets 
ovoid, of a dark shining green, not above 
2 lines long, very numerous, in clusters 
of 2 or 3 together, forming a terminal, 
much branched, compound umbel or pa- 
nicle, with an involucre of 2 or 3 linear 
leaves. Glumes keeled and pointed. 
Hypogynous bristles usually C. Style 
3-eleft. 

In moist woods, and on grassy banks 
of rivers, throughout Europe and Rus- 
sian Asia, except the extreme north, and 
in North America. Scattered over Eng- 
land, Ireland, and southern Scotland, 
and abundant in some localities, but not 
generally a common plant. FI. summer. 



Fig. 1088. 
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VII. COTTONSEDGE. EEIOniOllUM. 

Habit and characters of Scirj>us, except that the liypogynous bristles 
as the flowering advances, protrude to a great length beyond the glumes, 
forming silky-cottony tufts, which have given to these plants the name 
of Cotton- r" takes or Cotton-grass. The style is usually d-eleft. 

A genus of few species, all bog plants, restricted to the northern 
hemisphere, and most abundant in high latitudes or at considerable 


elevations. 

Spikclets solitary. 

Spikelots 2 or 3 lines long, oblong, and brown, llyjiogy- 

nous bristles 6 to each flower 1. Alpine C. 

Spikclets above 6 linos long, ovoid, of a dark olne-griH’u. 

Hypogynous bristles very numerous 2 Shaif/niiii C 

Spikclets several to each stem 3. Coninivn C. 


1. Alpine Cottonsedge. Eriophorum alpinum, Linn. 
(Fig. lOSU.) 

(Eug. Bot. t. 311.) 

lu everything but the long bristles 
tliis plant precisely resembles tlie iuffni 
Scirpus. It has the same densely tufted 
stems, 6 to 10 inches high, m ith imbri- 
cate sbeaths at the base ; the inner ones 
with very short leafy tips, and small, 
brown, solitary and terminal sjiikelets. 
After flowering the hypogynous bristles, 
about 0 to each flower, form a silky tuft 
attaining an inch in lengtli. 

In bogs, in the high mountain ranges 
of Europe and llussian Asia, or at high 
latitudes all round the Anttic Cjrelc. 
Ill Brilaiu it is iierhaps now extimd, 
tlie hog, near Forfar where it uas for- 
merly found being now drained, and if 
it be not found in other parts of the 
Scotch Highlands it must be expunged 

from our Flora. FL summer. 

2. Sheathing Cottonsedge. Eriophorum vaginatum, Liuu- 
(Fig. 1090.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 873.) 

Stems tufted, a foot high or more, covered at the base with a few loose 
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ragged slicatlis, one or two of wliicli bear 
linear, almost subulate leaves, shorter 
than the stem, and one or two of the 
upper sheaths inflated, without any or 
only a very short blade. Spikelet so- 
litary, terminal, ovoid, 6 to 8 lines long, 
of a deep olive-green. Ilypogynous 
bristles very numerous to each flower, 
forming at length very dense eoltony 
tufts, nearly globular, about an ineh in 
diameter. 

In bogs and wet moors, in northern 
and eentral Europe, Itussian Asia, and 
North Ameriea, and in the mountains of 
southern Europe. Extends all over 
Britain, but es])eeially abundant in the 
mountains of Scotland and Ireland. FI. 
summer. 



Fie. 1090. 


3. Common Cottonsodgo. Eriophorum polystaohyum, 
Liiiii. (Fig. 1091.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 5f)3. E. (uujusiifoVinm, t. 514. E. grnrUc. t. 2402, 
E. j)uhe.scen.s-, t. 2033, and Jf. </raclIe, Sup])!, t. 2880.) 


Ilootstoek creeping. Leaves few, 
mostly radical, much shorter than the 
stem, more or less triangular, or chan- 
nelled at the top or all the way along, 
those on the stem often very short. 
.Stems about a foot high, with a termi- 
nal umbel of 2 or 3 to 8 or 10 or even 
more spikelets ; the inner ones sessile, 
the outer ones more or less stalked and 
often drooping ; the 1 to 3 outer bracts 
more or less leafy. Each spikelet ovoid 
or oblong, 5 or G lines long ; the glumes 
thin, of an olive-green, with scarious 
edges, or sometimes altogether brown. 
Ilypogynous bristles very numerous, 
forming dense cottony tuft.':, often at- 
taining 1 to I 3 inches in length. 

In bogs and w et moors, the commonest 
species in Europe, llussian Asia, and 
North America. Frequent in Britain. 
F7. summer. It is usually divided into 



Fig. 1091. 
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8 species, the hroad-leaved C. {E. latifoKum), with leaves flattened ilio 
greater part of their length ; the slender C. {E. qracilc), witli very 
slender leaves, and few, almost erect spilcclcts ; and the narrow-lcaiicd 
C. (E. angustifoVnim), with intermediate leaves and more numerous 
spikelets. Other characters, derived from the smoothness or rough- 
ness of the peduncles, or from the length of the cottony bristles, do not 
appear to be near so constant as has been supposed. 


Till. KOBRESIA. KOBRESTA. 

Perennial herbs, with grass-like leaves, r.idical or sheathing (he 
stems at the base. Spikelets sessile in a terminal spike, simple or 
rarely branched at the base, with a glume-like bract under each spiho- 
let. In each spikelet the lowest glume encloses an ovary with a long 
trifid style, the next one or rarely two glumes enclose 8 stamens, and 
there is often a small rudimentary glume or aun terminating the a\is. 
Some spikelets have only one glume enclosing an ovary, and some, near 
the end of the spike, have only one glume with 3 stamens. 

Besides the British species the genus comprises one or two from the 
continent of Europe. 

1. Sedge-like Kobresia. Kobresia caricina, Willd. 
(Fig. 1092.) 

{Schoenus mouoiens, Eng, Bot. t. 1410.) 

A low, Care.v-likc plant, forming dense 
tufts seldom above G inches high; the 
leaves radical or sheathing the stems at 
the base, spreading, and much shorter 
than the stem. Spikelets 4 or 5, short 
and brown, closely sessile in a short 
terminal 8])ike. In eacli spikelet the 
lower flowers are female, consisting witli- 
in the glume of an ovary wdth a 3-ch'ft 
style. The upper spikelets of the s]iikc 
and usually one terminal flower of the 
lateral spikelets are males, consisting ot 
3 stamens within the glumes. Some- 
times the lower spikelets are slightly 
compound or branched. 

In moors and wet ])laccs, in the moun- 
tains of northern and central Euro])e, 
and in the Caucasus. In Britain, only 
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in a few localities in Perthshire and in the north of England. FI. 


IX. CAREX. CABEX. 

Herbs, mostly perennial, with Grass-like leaves, chiefly radical or 
on the lower part of the stem. Spikclets solitary or several in a ter- 
minal spike, or the lower ones distant or stalked, or rarely forming a 
short eon)pound spike or dense panicle. Elowers unisexual, the stamens 
and pistils always in separate glumes, either in separate spikclets or 
in diflercnt parts of the same spikelct, which is then called mixed or 
androgynous. Glumes imbricated all round the axis. Stamens in the 
males 3, or rarely 2, without bristles or inner scales. Ovary in the 
females enclosc'd within a bottle-shaped or inflated sack or utricle, con- 
tracted at the top, with a small opening through which protrudes the 

2- cleft or 3-cleft style. This sack persists round the nut, forming an 
angular or bladdery outer covering to the seed-like fruit. It is by 
some botanists considered as a perianth, but yarious circumstances are 
against that supposition, and its real analogies are not as yet satisfac- 
torily made out. 

A very large and well-defined genus, widely spread over Europe, 
northern Asia, and North America, extending into the mountain- 
ranges of the tropics, and the extratropical regions of the southern 
hcmisjihere. The great conformity of the essential characters of the 
genus renders it difficult to break it up into well-marked sections, and 
the main divisions are usually taken from the relative position of the 
male and female spikclets or of their male and female portions. These 
eliaraciers are readily appreciated when the plant is in flower, but 
when in fruit, a state in which it is necessary to procure it in order 
to determine the species with accuracy, it requires some attention 
not to overlook the few male flowers at the base or at the top of the 
mixed spikes, as, the stamens having fallen away, they then appear like 
empty glumes. 

f Spikclet solitary and torminal 2 

J Sjiikdcts several, the terminal one mixed, the rest female or mixed . 5 

I Spikclets several, the tcnniiml one or more male (rarely with n very few 

L female flowers at the base), the others female or mixed 23 

Spikclets solitary, terminal. 

2 f Spikelet wholly male or wholly female 3 

I Spikelet mixed, male at the top, female at the base 4 

^Male and female spikclets on different plants . . . . 1. Licecious C. 

3- | Female spikelet on a long peduncle arising from the base of the male 

L stem 24. Dioarf C. 
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■ f Spikolet above 6 lines long. St»gmas 2. Fruits tapering to a point. 

2. Flea C. 

. j Spikelet above 6 lines long. Stigmas 3. Fruits obovoid, obtuse. 

] 3. llork C. 

I Spikelet not above 4 lines. Flowers very few. Stigmas 3. Fruit tapering 

4. Few-Jlowered C. 


Spihelets several^ the terminal one mixed. 

f Spikelets all sessile in a simple or bi*anched, close or intcrrupli'd 8})ike. 

5 Stigmas 2 (I 

L Lower spikelets generally stalked. Stigmas 3 20 

g f Terminal spikelet male at the base. Sjiikc simjdo 7 

1 Terminal spikelet male at the top. S]>ike often branched or eoinpound 13 
r Spikelets forming a terminal spike without leafy bracts, or with only a 

7 small one to the lowest spikelet 8 

LSpikelets very distant, the lower ones each in the axil of a long leafy bract 12 
[^Spikelets ovoid, close together. Fruits tapering to a point, erect or 

S-j scarcely spreading 9 

L Spikelets, at least tlie lower ones, at some distance from each other . 10 
g f Fruits winged at tlie edges. Stems usually a foot higli or more 5. Oral C. 

I Fruits not winged. Stems usually 8 or 9 inelies high . 0. llare's-fuol V. 
f Fruits tapering to a point or beak considerably longer than the glume 11 
10 Fruits erect, ovate, with a minute point. Stems a foot or more. Sjjike- 

L lets pale green 9. Whilish C. ^ 

^ llipe spikelets nearly globular, with very sjircading beaki'd fruits. Stem 

j G or 8 inclics . 8. Star-headed C. 

'] Ripe spikelets oblong, vsith rather spreading pointed fruits. Stem 1 to 

L 2 feet 7. Flonpatcd C. 

p All the spikelets simple, scs,sile, and distant .... 10. Remote C. 

12 ^ Lower spikelets branched or 2 or 3 together. Upper ones rather near 

L together 11. Axillary C. 

f Sterns tufted, without creeping rootstocks 11 

I Rootstock long and creeping 18 

rSpike compound or branched. Stems 1 to 4 feet (usually 2 to 3 feet) 15 
1 1 ^ Spike simple or the lower spikelets sliglitly compound. Stems not a 

L foot or very slender IG 

rSpike or panicle dark brown, rather loose. Fruits obtusely 3-angled, 
i 12. Panieled C. 


] Spike cylindrical, often green, densely crowded. Fruits much flat- 
L tened, with acute angles. Stem acutely triangular . . 13. Fox C. 
pSpikelets near together, in a terminal brown spike about an inch long. 

16 i 14. Prickly C. 

L Lower sj)ikelets distant, all pale brown or green 

{ Fruiting spikelets glolmlar, no male flowers at their base . 14. Prickly C. 
Fruiting spikelets oblong, a few males at the base of some of them. 
Fruits flattened Axillary ('• 
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{ Spikelets rather large, ovoid, in a spike of 1 or 3 inclu's. Fruit w itli 

very thin or winged edges 15. Sand C. 

Spikelets short, in a spike of about 4 ineh. Fruit very convex, not ■ 
winged 19 

( Spike ovoid, the spikelets distinct. Stern slender, erect. IG. Ditnded C. 

Spike nearly globular, very dense. Stem short, curving downwards. 

L 17. Curved C. 

f Sptkelets short, erect 21 

1 Spikelets oblong or cylindrical, stalked and drooping 22 

j- Spikelets at length rather distant, the lowest scarcely stalked. Fruit 

ovoid, obtuse 22. Buxbaum's C. 

I S)>ikelct8 close together, the lowest stalked. Fruit angular, shortly 

I beaked 21. Alpine C. 

|"S))ikeletH oblong, very black. Fruit triangular, with a short beak. 

J 23. Black C. 

\ Spikelets cylindrical, green. Glumes and fruits with long subulate 
L points 43. Cyperm-like C. 

Spikclels several, one or inure lenninal ones ivholly wale. 

f Stigmas 2 24 

1 Stigmas 3 27 

I'Spikelets small, green, uiul distant, lower one bi’aiiehcd or clustered. 

21'{ 11. Axillary C. 

L Spikelets cylindneal or oblong, few, dark-brown or black . . . . 25 

j,. f Fruits \ cry convex or intlated IH. Bussci C. 

I Fruit.s nearly ilat 26 

rQhnnes mostly obtuse. Spikelets 4 to 2 iuehos long . . 19. TvftedC. 
2G<i Glumes mostly narrow and pointed. Female spikeh'ts 3 inches or 

L more 20. Acute C. 

g.- / Bniets sheathing, without leafy tips, (Fruits obtuse, sliglitly dowmy) 28 
I Bracts, at least the lower ones, leafy, with or without sheaths . . .29 

p Stems shorter than the leaves. Female spikelets short, distant, half- 

t iueluded in the sheaths 24. Dwarf C. 

Stems longer than the leaves. Female spikelets near the top, linear, 

spreading 25. Finyered C. 

f Fruits downy or hairy 30 

L Fruits glabrous 35 

Female spikelets sliort and compact, close under tlio males .... 31 
I Female spikelets oblong or cylindrical, the lower ones distant ... 33 

J Lowest bract shortly sheathing, with a short leafy point . . Vernal C, 

I Lowest bract shortly leafy, without any sheath 82 

r Fruits not above a line long, very shortly downy . 28. Pill-headed C. 

" I Fruits near 2 lines long, hairy 27. Mountain C. 

pBracts without any or with very short sheaths 84 

334 Bracts with long slioaths. Fruits hairy, beaked, 2 lines long. Spiko- 
L lets very distant 31. Dairy C. 
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rSpikolets rather distant, very compact. Fruits not a lino long, and 

J not beaked 29. Downy C 

' 1 Spikelets veiy distant. Fruits near 2 lines long, tapering into n beak. 

1. 30. Slender C 

rOne terminal male spikelet (rarely with a smaller one close under it). 

I Female spikelets erect. Bracts leafy, with sheaths 3i 

, J One terminal male spikelet. Females moi’e or less drooping. Bracts 

I witli or rarely without sheaths 4 

Two or three male spikelets. Bracts without sheaths, or rarely tlic 

lowest one sheathing 1 

, f Fruits obtuse, without any or only a very minute beak 3 

L Fruits tapering into a beak 3: 

{ Female spikelets short, oblong, })alc. Fruit very obtuse . 32. Pale C 

Female spikelets cyliudrical. Glumes dark. Fruit often with a 

minute beak 87. Carnation C 

I J Female spikelets compact, nearly scs.sile 3l 

I Female spikelets loose, cylindrical, stalked 41 

j I Leafy bracts very iiarrow, much longer than the stem 33. Lony-hracled L 

I Leafy bracts short, or very rar('ly exceeding the stem 4' 

rFemale spikelets short, yellowish-green, mostly near the top of the stem. 

j I Fruits very spreading . ; 34. Yellow C 

1 Female spikelets oblong, brown, very distant. Fruits with an erect or 

^ slightly sju’eading beak 4 

^ f Fruit ribbed 35. Distant L 

I Fruit smooth 3G. Dotted ( 

,r Female S])ikelet8 green. Fruits with a long beak ....... 4i 

1 Female spikelets brown. Fruits with a very short beak 37. Carnation C 

j I Peduncles of the lower 8])ikelct8 very long 41. Wood C 

\ Pcduneles of the lower spikelets short 35. Distant C 

I f Female spikelets short, or very brown (scddom above an inch) . . . 4 

1 Female spikelets greenish, 1 to 6 inches long 4i 

j' Female spikelets light brown, loose. Lower bracts leafy, with long 
I sheatlis. Fruits beaked 38. Capillary ( 

1 Female spikelets pale gi’peu, oblong. Lower bracts leafy, with short 

sheaths. Fruits not beaked 32. Pale C 

I Female spikelets dark brown. Bracts almost witliout sheaths. Fruits 

compressed, not beaked 39. Mud ( 

I Female spikelets brown, cylindrical. Sheaths variable. Fruits ovoid, 

L not beaked 40. Glaucous C 

rFemale spikelets distant, not crowded. Stems weak and leafy ... 4 
) Female spikelets not very distant. Flowers tTowded. Stems stout, 

L 3 to 5 feet 4' 

^Female spikelets about an inch, on slender stalks. Fruits rather long 

J beaked 41. Wood C 

I Female spikelets about 2 inches, very slender. Stalks almost concealed 
I in the sheaths. Fruits short-pointed 42. Thin-sflked i 
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{ Female spikolets about 2 inches, on slender stalks. Glumes and fruits 

spreading, with long points 43. Cyperus-lihe C. 

Female spikelets 4 to 6 inehes. Stalks almost concealed in the sheaths. 
Fruits small, scarcely boakc'd 41, Pendulous C. 


r Fniits obtuse. Spikolets dark brown. Leaves glaucous 40. Glaucous 0. 
49 < Fruits beaked or pointed. Sjukclets brown-gi*cen. Stems tall, with 


L long loaves 50 

{ Fruits much flattened, pointed 47. Marsh C. 

Fruits inflated, abruptly contracted into a long beak . . 45. Pottle C. 

Fruits inflated, tapering into a short beak AQ. Bladder C. 


1. Dioocious Carex. Carex dioica, Linn. (Fig. 1093) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 543, and C. Davalllana, t. 2123.) 


A slender dioecious plant, seldom 
above 0 or 8 inches high, with a creep- 
ing rootstock ; the leaves very narrows 
much shorter than the stem, the radical 
one.s loosely tufted. Spikelets brown, 
solitary on each stem ; those of the male 
plant linear, about C lines long ; the fe- 
males much shorter, and ovoid. Fruits 
longer than the glumes, contracted into 
a point, and more or less spreading wlieii 
ripe. Styles 2-cIeft. 

Ill spongy bogs, in northern and Arctic 
Euro})e, Asia, and America, and in the 
mountain ranges of central Euro])e. 
Common in Scotland, northern Eng- 
land and Ireland, but very rare in the 
south. FI. early summer. 



Fig. 1093. 


2. Plea Carex. Carex pulicaris, Linn. (Fig. 1094.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1051.) 

A small tufted species, not creeping, 3 to 6 inches high, the leaves 
narrow, almost subulate, shorter than the stem. Spikelet solitary and 
terminal, about 9 lines long, male in the upper half, 3 to 7 of the lower 
flowers female. Style 2-cleft. Fruit ovate, sessile, and erect when 
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yonng, becoming oblong, pointed, eon- 
traeted at the boRC, and borizontally 
spreading wben ripe, and then near 2 
lines long. 

In wet meadows and bogs or moist 
billy pastures, in northern Europe and 
Asia, and in the mountains of central 
and southern Europe to the Caucasus. 
Generally spread over Britain. FLcarltj 
summer. 


3. Rock Carex. Carex nipestris, All. (Fig. 1005.) 


(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2811.) 



Bootstoek creeping. Loaves in loose 
tufts, broader and flatter than in the 
Jiea C., but ending in a long, fine point. 
Stems 3 to G inches high, with a linear, 
mixed spikelet like that of the Jlea C., 
but the style is 3-clcft, and the fruit is 
.shorter, obovoid, not pointed, and not 
so spreading. The lower glumes often 
bear a fine deciduous point. 

On w et rocks and moors, in the moun- 
tains of northern and Arctic Europe and 
Asia, and the liigher ranges of central 
Europe. In Britain, limited to the 
higher mountains of Sc.otland. FL 
summer. 


4. Few-flowered Carex. Carex pauciflora, Lightf. 

(Fig. 1096.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 2041.) 

A slender species, with long, creeping runners, and a loosely 
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branched stem, decumbent at the base, 
or rarely forming dense tufts, and not 
above 6 inches high. Leaves narrow, 
the ni)per ones sheathing the stem to 
nearly the middle, and often nearly as 
long. Spikelct solitary, pale-brown, 3 
or scarcely 4 lines long, with a few 
flowers, the 2 or 3 up])ermost ma’c, 
the 2 or 3 lower female, with S-cleft 
styles. Fruits narrow and pointed, 
nearly as long as the whole spikelct, 
spreading or reflexx'd when ripe. 

In moors and swamps, in northern 
and Arctic Europe, Asia, and America, 
and in the higher mountain-ranges of 
central Europe. Jlather frequent in the 
Highlands of Scotland, more local in 
northern England, and not recorded 
from Ireland. FI. summer. 



Fig. lOCG. 


5. Oval Carex. Carex leporina, Linn. (Fig. 1097.) 


(C. oralis, Eng. Bot. t. 300 ) 


Stems loosely tufted at the base, form- 
ing at length a short, horizontal root- 
stock, and attaining a foot or more in 
height. Leaves usually considerably 
shorter. Splkeleta 4 to C, sessile, dis- 
tinct, but very close together, ovoid, 
brownish-green and shining, about 4 
lines long, consisting chiefly of female 
flowers, with a few males at the base of 
each spikelct. Outer bracts like the 
glumes, or the lowest rarely with a short, 
leafy point. Styles 2- cleft. Fruits flat, 
with a scarious wing or border round 
the edge. 

In moist meadows, and pastures, over 
the whole of Europe and Eussian Asia, 
except perhaps the extreme north and 
south. Generally diffused over Britain. 
FI, summer, rather early. 
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G. Hare’s-foot Carex. Carex lagopina, Walilenb. 
(Fig. 1098.) 

{C. hporina, Eng. Bot. tSuppl. t. 2815.) 



Very near tlie oval C., but a smaller 
plant, seldom above 8 or 9 inches high, 
forming rather dense tufts, with the 
leaves about half the height of the stems. 
Spikclets usually 3 or 4, very close to- 
gether, of the shape of those of the oval 
C. but rather smaller, and the fruits, al- 
though flat, are not winged as in that 
species. 

An alpine plan!, not unfrequent in 
nortliern Europe and Asia, at high lati- 
tudes, and in the higher mountain-ranges 
of central and southern l^uro])e. In Bri- 
tain, only in a few localities in the Scotcli 
Highlands, near Aberdeen. FI. summer. 


Fig. 1008. 


7. Elongated Carex, Carex elongata, Linn. (Fig. 1099.) 
(Eng. Bot. 1 . 1920.) 



Fig. 1099. 


When first flowering this plant lias 
the appearance of tall, luxuriant speci- 
mens of the ivkilish C., often attaining 2 
feet, but the spikelets are browner, and 
the ripe fruit attains near 2 lines, taj)ers 
into a point, and spreads more or less 
from the axis, projecting far beyond the 
glumes. Tlie spikelets arc longer, nar- 
rower, and not near so close as in the 
oval C., and the fruits arc not at all 
w inged. 

In marshes, in central and northern 
Europe and northern Asia, from north- 
ern Spain and Italy almost to the Arc- 
tic Circle. Bare in Britain, although 
it has been found in several counties, 
both of England and Ireland. FI. early 
summer. 
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8. Star-headed Carex. Carex stellulata, Gloodeii. 

(Eig. 1100.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 806.) 

A tufted species, rarely above 6 or 8 
inches high, witli the leaves mostly 
shorter than the stem. Spikelcts 3 or 
4, at some distance from each other 
(except sometimes the 2 uppermost), 
oval-oblong, and about 3 lines long when 
they first come out j but as the flower- 
ing advances, the long-beaked fruits . 
spread in every direction, giving the 
spdtelets a nearly globular form. The 
male flowers occupy the lower half of 
the terminal spikelet, and a small portion 
of tlie base of the two others. Styles 
2-cleft. Fruit about 2 lines long, the 
edges slightly rough. 

In marshy places, especially in moun- 
tain districts, in Euro])c and llussian 
Asia, from Spain and Italy to the Arctic 

regions, and in North America. Frequent in Britain. FL spring, ov 
early summer. 



Fia. 1100. 


9. Whitish Carex. Carex canescens, Linn. (Fig. 1101.) 


{C. curia, Eng. Bot. 

Stems tufted, afoot high or rather more, 
with rather long leaves. Spikelets 4 to 
6, at some distance from each other, or 
the uppermost closer, 3 or 4 lines long, 
of a pale green. Fruits not longer than 
the glumes, rounded at top, with a small 
point, not tapering into a beak as in the 
last three species. Styles 2-cleft. Maie 
flowers generally very few, at the base 
of most of the spikelets. 

In bogs and marshy places, in north- 
ern and Arctic Europe and Asia, and 
in the mountains of central and southern 
Europe to the Caucasus, and in North 
America. Spread over many parts of 
Britain, and abundant in some bogs, but 
VOL. II. 


t. vm.) 
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not very general. FI. early summer. ' An alpine variety, with smaller 
spikelets, has been distinguished under the names of C. vitilis or C. 
Persoonii, 


10. Eemote Carex. Carex remota, Linn. (Fig. 1102.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 832.) 



Fig. 1102. 


Distinguished from all other British 
species, with mixed spikelets male at the 
base, by the small pale spikelets at con- 
siderable distances from each other, the 
outer bracts of the 3 or 4 lower ones al- 
ways very long and leaf-like. Stems 
slender, a foot high or more. Spikelets 
smaller than in the whitish C. Fruits 
tapering into a point, but not so long as 
in the elongated C. The terminal spikelet 
has male flowers in the lower half, the 
others only a few at the base, and the 
lowest is often entirely female. 

In woods, and moist, shady places, 
generally dispersed over Europe and 
central and Eussian Asia, except the ex- 
treme north. Frequent in England and 
Ireland, less so in Scotland. FI. early 


11. Axillary Carex. Carex axillaris, Gooden. (Fig. 1103.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 993, and C. Bcenninghauseniana, Suppl. t. 2910.) 

A rather tall species, with leafy stems often 2 feet high, allied on the 
one hand to the remote C., but the spikelets are not so distant, and the 
lowest is either branched, or there are 2 or 3 together, either sessile or 
very shortly stalked, and only one or two of the lower bracts are leaf- 
like. On the other hand, the clustered lower spikelets show an ap- 
proach to the panicle C., and, as in that species, there are a few male 
flowers at the top of the terminal spikelets ; but the inflorescence is 
mueh more slender, the spikelets much more distant, and there are 
usually a few male flowers at the base of most of them. From the 
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femote-flowered forms of the j>ricUy 
C. it differs in the longer spikelets, the 
much more leafy lower bract, and the 
fruit flatter, with very acute edges. 

Generally distributed over Europe 
and Eussian Asia, ‘except the extreme 
north, but not very common. Very local 
in England and Ireland, and not known 
in Scotland. FI, early summer. 



12. Panicled Carex. Carex paniculata, Linn. (Fig. 1104.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1064.) 


A stout species, forming large tufts ; 
the stems attaining from 1 to 3 or even 
4 feet in height, and more or less trian- 
gular, but never so much so as in the 
Jbx C . ; the leaves in luxuriant specimens 
longer than the stem, and 3 or 4 lines 
broad, in poorer specimens much shorter 
and narrower. Spikelets numerous, 
brown, crowded into a compound spike 
or panicle, sometimes 4 or 5 inches long, 
with the lower branches spreading and 
an inch long, sometimes contracted into 
a spike like that of the/bx C., but more 
slender. The individual spikelets are 
sessile, mostly with a few male flowers 
at the top, the outer bracts scarious at 
the edges, the lowest sometimes with 
short, fine points. Styles 2-cleft. Fruits 
ovate, beaked, marked on the inner face 
with several longitudinal ribs or veins. 
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In marshes and bogs, throughout Europe and Russian Asia, except 
the extreme north, and in North America. Generally distributed 
over Britain. FI. early summer. It varies much in the degree of de- 
velopment of the inflorescence, as well as in the nerves or ribs of the 
fruit. A small variety, distinguished under the name of C, tereiius^ 
cula (Eng. Bot. t. 1065), has the panicle almost contracted into a spike 
of about an inch, but much more slender than in the^br C., and the 
fruit, although the longitudinal ribs are scarcely prominent, is very 
convex, not flattened as in the latter species. This variety is also con- 
nected with the more common state of the panicled C. by numerous 
intermediate forms, often considered as an intermediate species under 
the name of C. jwradoxa (Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2896.) 

13. Fox Carex. Carex vulpina, Linn. (Fig. 1105.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 307.) 

A stout, tufted plant, 2 to 3 or even 4 
feet high, with rather broad but not very 
long leaves, ending in a fine point, and 
a .sharply-triangular stem, with broader 
sides than in the panirlcd C. Spikclets 
numerous, green or pale-brown, densely 
crowded into a terminal spike of 1 to 2 
inches, always more or less compound 
and interrupted at the base, but the 
branches never elongated. The outer 
bracts of the lower clusters of spikelets 
haA’e a fine leafy point. The individual 
spikclets are ovoid, many-flowered, all 
male at the top. Styles 2-cleft. Fruits 
much flattened, spreading when ripe, 
w ith a green or pale-brow n rather broad 
beak. 

In marshes and wet meadows, through- 
Fig. 1105. out Europe and Russian Asia, except 

the extreme north, and in North Ame- 
rica. Frequent in England and Ireland, more scarce and chiefly a 
coast plant in Scotland. FI. early summer. 

14. Prickly Carex. Carex muricata, Linn. (Fig. HOG.) 

(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 1097.) 

A much smaller plant than the tw'o last, seldom attaining a foot 
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in height, with rather narrow leaves 
shorter than the stem. Spikelets 
about 6, rather short, brown or shining 
green, all mixed, having few male flowers 
at the top of each; either all simple and 
crowded in a terminal spike of about an 
inch, or the lower ones rather more dis- 
tant and sometimes slightly compound. 

Outer bracts mostly terminating in 
short, fine points. Styles usually 2- 
cleft. Fruits rather large, 2 lines long 
when ripe, pointed and spreading as in 
the star-headed C. 

In marshy and gravelly pastures, 
throughout Europe and Russian Asia, 
except the extreme north. Not uncom- 
mon in England, Ireland, and southern 
Scotland. FI. early summer. Fig. 1106, 

The grey C. {C. divulsa, Eng. Bot. 
t. 629) appears to be a mere variety of this species, growing in less 
open situations, with longer stems and leaves, and paler, more distant 
spikelets, forming an interrupted spike of 2 or 3 inches ; the lowest spike- 
let occasionally compound, with a rather long, leafy outer bract. It is 
then distinguished from the elongated. S. by the shorter nearly glo- 
bular spikelets without any male flowers at the base, and the fruits 
much less flattened. 

15. Sand Carex. Carex arenaria, Linn. (Fig. 1107.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 928.) 

Rootstock creeping in the sand often to the length of many feet, emit- 
ting small tufts or single stems from a few inches to 1 or feet in 
height and leafy at the base, Spikelets rather large, ovoid, all simple and 
sessile, crowded 8 or 10 together in a terminal spike of 1 to 2 inches, or 
1 or 2 lower ones occasionally more distant. Outer bracts all glume- 
like, or the lowest with leafy points. Male flowers often numerous 
in the upper, and especially in the intermediate spikes, very few at 
the top of the lowest. Fruits much flattened, tapering into a beak, 
and winged as in the oval C., from which this species differs in the 
creeping rootstock and in the male flowers at the top, not at the base 
of the spikelets. 

In maritime sands, on the coasts of Europe, western Asia, and North 
America. Abundant all round Britain. FI. all simmer. 
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The intermediate C. {C. intermedia, 
Eng. Bot. t. 2042, C. disticha, Bab. 
Man.) appears to be merely an inland 
variety, not uncommon in marshy ground 
and wet meadows, in Europe and llus- 
sian Asia, and occurring in various parts 
of England, Ireland, and southern Scot- 
land. It is usually taller and more 
slender and leafy, and the fruits are 
generally, but not always, longer and 
less distinctly winged. 


Iti. Divided Carex. Carex divisa, Iluds. (Pig. 1108.) 


(Eng; Bot. t. 1096.) 



England and Ireland, but sc 
FI. earlif summer. 


Bootstock creeping, hard, and almost 
woody ; the stems usually short, but al- 
ways more slender than in the sand C. 
Spikelets few and short, crowded into an 
ovoid or oblong spike or head, seldom 
above half an inch long, all, especially 
the upper ones, with several male flowers 
at the top. Styles 2'cleft. Fruits scarce- 
ly flattened, not winged, varying much 
in the lengtli of their beak. 

Chiefly a seacoast plant, but found 
occasionally inland, in marshes and 
swamps, in southern Europe, extending 
eastward to the Caucasus and Himalaya, 
and up the w estern coasts to the British 
Cliannel. In Britain, frequent on some 
of the eastern and southern coasts of 
arcely extending to the north of England. 
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17. Curved Carex. Carex incurva, Liglitf. (Fig. 1109.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 927.) 


Kootstock creeping ; the stems not 
above 2 or three inches high, often 
curved as well as the rush- like leaves, 
which are usually about the same length. 
Spikelets 3 or 4, closely packed into a 
broadly ovoid, brown head, each with a 
few male flowers at the top. Styles 
2-cleft. Fruits broad, rather inflated, 
tapering into a short beak projecting 
beyond the glumes. 

A northern, chiefly Arctic species, in 
Europe and Eussian Asia, and perhaps 
also in the Alps of central Europe and 
Asia, but there generally replaced by a 
closely allied species with a 3-cleft style. 
In Britain, only on the sandy sea-shores 
of northern Scotland. FL summer. 



Fig. 1109. 


18. Eusset Carex. Carex saxatilis, Linn. (Fig. 1110.) 


{C.pulla, Eng. Bot. t. 2045, and C. Grahami, Suppl. t. 2923.) 


Eootstock creeping; the scaly run- 
ners ending in tufts of leaves. Stems 
usually shortly decumbent at the base, 
8 inches to a foot high or rather more, 
and leafy. Spikelets about 3 or 4, dis- 
tant from each other ; the terminal one 
or two cylindrical and small ; the low er 
3, 2, or 1 female, ovoid, of a dark brown, 
about 6 or 8 lines long ; the lowest on a 
slender stalk, with a leafy bract at its 
base. Style 2- cleft. Fniit ovoid, in- 
flated, longer than the glume, with a 
very short point or beak. 

Limited to the Arctic and high north- 
ern regions of Europe. In Britain, only 
in the higher Scotch mountains. FI. 
summer. 
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19. Tufted Carex. Oarex oeespitosa, Linn. (Fig. 1111.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1507. C. vulgaris, Brit. FI.) 

A very variable species, but (with the 
following, acute C.) readily known among 
all the British 8pecie.s with di.stinct male 
and female spikelets, by tlie 2-clcft 
styles and almost flat fruits. The root- 
stock has creeping runners, but the 
stems are often densely tufted, enclosed 
at the base by the brown sheaths of the 
leaves, the outer ones often without 
blades and worn into ragged fibres. In 
dry soils the stems are scarcely 6 inches 
high, and the leaves still shorter; in 
rich swamps the stems attain 4 feet, 
with the leaves almost as long. Spike- 
lets 3 to G, cacli from I to T^ inches long; 
the terminal one and the upper jiortion 
or the whole of the next mule, the 
remainder female ; tlie lowest usually 
shortly stalked, and 1 or 2 of the outer 
bracts leafy. (Uumcs dark-brown or 
black, often with a green midrib. 

In pastures, meadow s, and marshes. Common in Europe and Rus- 
sian Asia, from the Mediterranean to the Arctic regions, and in North 
America. A7. spring and summer. The principal forma occurring in 
Britain, often considered as species, are ; — 

a. Rigid tufted C. {C. rigida, Eng. Bot. t. 2047.) A dwarf alpine 
form, scarcely 6 inches high, w ith short, flat, and rigid leaves. In ex- 
posed situations, at great elevations, or at high northern latitudes. 

b. Common tufted C. Usually 1 to 3 feet high, loosely tufted, with 
narrow leaves, including many intermediate forms passing gradually 
into the preceding and following varieties. 

c. Densely -tufted C. {C. strida, Eng. Bot. t. 914.) Usually about 
2 feet high, more glaucous and tufted than the last variety, w ith nar- 
row leaves, rather long spikelets, the fruits more distinctly arranged in 
8 or 9 rows, and their nerves more strongly marked. Equally common 
with the last variety, but usually in more open situations. 

d. Water tufted C. {C. aquaiilis, Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2758.) A very 
tall, leafy form, with slender spikelets, approaching the acute C. In 
very wet, rich situations; not common in Britain, but said to occur in 
the Scotch Highlands. 
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20. Acute Carex. Carex acuta, Linn. (Eig. 1112.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 580. C. Gibsoni, Bab. Man. ?) 


This may again be a mere luxuriant 
variety of the tufted C. It attains 2 or 
3 feet, uitli long, flaccid leaves, and 
leafy bracts ; the female spikelets are 
often 3 inches long or more ; the glumes 
all narrow and acute, and the fruits them- 
selves narrower than in most varieties 
of the tufted C. 

In wet meadows, and marshes, gene- 
rally distributed over the area of the 
tufted C., and not uncommon in Britain. 
FI. spring and early summer. 



Fig. 1112. 


21. Alpine Carex. Carex alpina, Sw. (Fig. 1113.) 


(C. raltlii, Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 266G.) 


A rather slender species, G inches to 
a foot high, tufted or shortly creeping, 
with short leaves. Spikelets about 3, 
ovoid, black or dark-brown ; the termi- 
nal one mixed, hairy, a few male flowers 
at its base ; the 2 others female, one 
close to the terminal one, the other a 
little lower down, on a short stalk, in the 
axil of a leafy bract. Styles 3-cleft. 
Fruit green, obtusely triangular, shortly 
beaked, and projecting beyond the glume. 

On mountain-rocks, in northern Eu- 
rope and Asia, at high latitudes. In 
Britain, only in two localities in the 
Clova mountains of Scotland. FI. 



YOL. II. 


Fig. 1113. 
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22. Buxbaum’s Carex. Carex Buxbaumii, Wahlenb. 
(Fig. 1114.) 

(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2885. C. caneacens, Brit. FI.) 



I'k. 1111 . 


Eootstock shortly creeping, but the 
steins often densely tufted, 1 to 2 feet 
high, with rather long leaves. Spike- 
lets usually 4, in a loose spike, the ter- 
minal one male at the base, the others 
all female and sessile, or the lowest on 
a very short stalk. Lowest bract, and 
sometimes the next also, leafy. CJlumes 
dark-brown, mostly pointed. Styles 3- 
cleft. Fruits of a pale colour, much re- 
sembliug those of the inflcd C., usually 
as long as or longer than the glumes, 
rather obtusely angled, and not beaked. 
In bogs, in northern and Arctic Eu- 
rope, and Bussian Asia, and Korlh Ame- 
rica. and in the hiountains of central 
Europe. In Britain, only known from 
an island in Lough Neagh, in Ireland. 
FI. Jult/. 


23. Black Carex. Carex atrata, idun. (Fig 1115.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 2044 ) 



Fig. 1115. 


Stems loosely tufted, a to U feet high ; 
the leaves broad and flaccid, with loose 
sheaths. Spikelets 3 or 4, black or dark- 
brown, cylindrical, 8 orO lines long; the 
terminal one v ith a few male flowers at 
the base, or irregularly mixed, not all 
male as in the Arctic C. ustulata, which 
closely resembles this si)ecies in other 
rcsj)ect8 ; the other spikes entirely female 
or nearly so, stalked, erect when young, 
drooping when ripe. Outer bract leafy. 
Glumes rather large, pointed. Styles 
3-cleft. Fruits dark and shining, flat 
when young, very acutely triangular 
M'hen ripe, with a short point or beak. 

A common alpine species, in northern 
and Arctic Europe, Asia, and North 
America, and in the great mountain- 
ranges of central Europe and Asia. Not 
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unfrequent in some of the Scotch Highlands, and found also, but 
sparingly, on Snowdon in North Wales, but not in Ireland. FI. sum- 
meTf rather early. 


24. Dwarf Carex. Carex humilis, Leyss. (Fig. 1116.) 

(C. clandestina, Eng. Bot. t. 2124.) 

Tufts short and very dense, with nar- 
row, radical leaves, broadly sheathing at 
their base, and considerably longer than 
the flower-stems. These are from 3 to 
6 inches high, with a terminal male spike- 
let about 9 lines long, and 3 or 4 much 
smaller female ones, placed at intervals 
along the stem almo.st from its base, 
and, although stalked, scarcely ])rotrud- 
ing from the w hite, searious sheaths of 
the leafless bracts ; the glumes of both 
the mule and female spikelets are also 
searious on the edges. Styles long and 
3-cleft. Fruits ovoid, obtuse, more or 
less ribbed, and slightly doxMiy. 

On dowms and stony wastes, chiefly in 
limestone districts, in central and south- riir. mo. 

ern Europe, extending eastward fur into 

south llussian Asia, and northwards into most of the calcareous districts 
of France and (Germany. In Britain, only in Wilts, Somerset, Glouces- 
ter, and Hereford countie.s. FL spring. 



25. Fingered Carex. Carex digitata, Linn. (Fig. 1117.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 615.) 

A densely tufted species, G inches to a foot high, with short leaves. 
Male spike about 6 lines long, and really terminal although exceeded 
by the upper female spike, which is placed close under it ; there are 
also 2 or 3 other female ones rather lower down, all shortly stalked, 
longer than the male and more or less spreading, so as to give the whole 
spike a digitate appearance ; the flowers in each spikelet at some dis- 
tance from each other. Bracts brown and sheathing, without leafy 

2 K 2 
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points or only a very short one. Styles 
3-cleft. Fruits obovoid and minutely 
downy. 

In the woods of limestone mountains, 
in central and southern Europe and tem- 
perate Russian Asia, extending north- 
ward into Scandinavia. Rare in Britain, 
and only in the hilly districts of western 
and north-central England, FI. spring. 


26. Vernal Carex. Carex preecox, Jacq. (Fig. 1118.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 1099.) 



Kear the pill-headed C. and the downy 
C., but with shorter, stiffer leaves ; the 
inflorescence is leas compact than in the 
former, more so than in the latter, and 
the bract of the lowest spikelet forms a 
short sheath with a small leufy point. 
The male spikelet is larger, and the 
glumes more obtuse, but with a distinct 
fine point. Fruits rather small, shortly 
beaked, covered w ith a minute down. 

In dry pastures, and heaths, common 
in Europe and Russian Asia, except the 
extreme north, and naturalized in North 
America. Generally distributed over 
Britain. FI. spring. 


27. Mountain Carex. Carex montana, Linn. (Fig. 1119.) 

(Eng. Bot, Suppl. t. 2924. C. eollina, Brit. FI.) 

Very near the pill-headed C., but the bracts have scarcely any leafy 
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points ; the female spikelets are shorter, 
with much darker glumes ; and the 
fruits are twice as long, with acute 
angles, and are rather hairy than dowmy. 

In pastures and heaths, with the ver- 
nal C., in central and southern Europe 
and western Asia, and extending north- 
ward into Scandinavia. In Britain, said 
to have been found in Sussex, and near 
Chepstow, in Monmouthshire. FI. 
spring. 



Fig. 1119. 


28. Pill-headed Carex. Carex pilulifera, Liun. (Fig. 1120.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 885.) 


Stems G inches to a foot high, form- 
ing broad and sometimes loose tufts, but 
scarcely creeping at the base. Leaves 
shorter than the stem, weak and flexi- 
ble. Female spikelets 2 or 3. short and 
compact, close under the terminal male 
one. Bracts leafy, usually short, with- 
out sheaths. Glumes brown, more or less 
pointed. Styles 3-cleft. Fruits small, 
obovoid or nearly globular, scarcely 
beaked, covered with a minute down. 

In hilly pastures, and moors, generally 
distributed over Europe, and the same, 
or a closely allied species, across Russian 
Asia and in North America. Common 
in Britain. FI. early summer. 



29. Downy Carex. Carex tomentosa, Liun. (Fig. 1121.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 2046.) 

Rootstock creeping. Stems erect, slender, a foot high or more. 
Leaves narrow, erect, much shorter than the stem. Terminal male 
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Fig. 1121. 


gpikelet about an inch long; females 1 
or 2, at some distance from it, oblong, 
erect, and nearly sessile, rather more 
than I inch long, compact, with small 
brown glumes. Lower bract leafy, 
without any sheath. Styles 3-cleft. 
Fruits small, ovoid or nearly globular, 
not beaked, downy. In moist meadows, 
in central and southern Kurope, extend- 
ing eastward to the Caucasus, and north- 
ward to the Baltic. In Britain, only 
known from a single locality near Mcrs- 
ton, in Wiltshire. FI. early summer. 


80. Slender Carex. Carex flliformis, Linn. (Fig. 1122.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 901.) 



The habit i.v near that of the disfanf C. 
or of the lony-hraeied C., but it differs 
in its downy fruits. Boot stock creep- 
ing. Stems 1 to 2 feet high, with long, 
narrow Icave.s ; the leafy bracts arc also 
long and narrow, almost as in the long- 
hracted C., but without or almost with- 
out sheaths. Male spikelets usually 2 
or even 3, the terminal one often 
inches long ; females 1 or 2, remote 
from them, nearly sessile, G to 9 lines 
long. Styles 3-clcft. Fruits near 2 
lines long, ovoid, shortly beaked, and 
very downy. 

In wet ditches, and marshes, in north- 
ern and central Europe, and Bussian 
Asia, from the Arctic regions to cen- 
tral France and the Alps, and in North 
America. Not common in Britain, oc- 
curring chiefly in Scotland, northern 
. spring. 
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31. Hairy Carex. Carex hirta, Linn. (Fig. 1123.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 685.) 


Eootstock creeping. Stems weak, 
leafy, 1 to 2 feet high, and, as well as 
the leavesr more or less hairy. Lower 
bracts long and leafy, with long sheaths. 
Terminal male spikes 1 or 2. Females 
very distant, cylindrical, rather loo-se, 
an inch long or more, much like those 
of the wood C., and the fruits, as in that 
species, taper into a long beak, but they 
are always covered with short, spreading 
hairs. 

In woods and wet pastures, common 
in Europe and Kussian Asia, except the 
extreme north. Frequent also in Bri- 
tain, excepting tlie north of Scotand. FI, 
ftpring and earlg summer. 



Fig. 1123. 


32. Pale Carex. Carex pallescens, Linn. (Fig. 1124.) 
(Eng. Bot, t. 2185, not good,) 


The general aspect and pale yellou ish- 
green fruiting spikelets are like those of 
the yeilow C,, but the fruits are obtuse, 
without any prominent beak. Stems 
tufted, leafy at the base, seldom above 
a foot high. Terminal spikelot male, 
light-brown, about (5 lines long. Female 
spikelets 2 or rarely 3, shortly stalked, 
erect or slightly drooping, oblong, 
shorter than the male one, and all at 
short distances below it. Bracts leafy, 
with a short, sheathing base, or the low- 
est scarcely sheathing. Styles 3-eleft. 
Fruits glabrous, obtuse. 

In marshy places, extending over Eu- 
rope and Bussian Asia, from the Me- 
diterranean to the Arctic regions, and 
often very common, and in North Ame- 
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rica. Said to be frequent in Scotland and Ireland, but certainly less 
so in England. FL early summer. 


33. Long>bracted Carex. Carex extensa, Gooden. , 
(Fig. 1125.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 833.) 



Fig. 1123. 


A tufted, ratlier slender species, 1 to 
2 feet liigli, uitli narrow, often convo- 
lute, stiff and erect leaves. Spikelets 
nearly sessile, and near together at the 
top of the stem, or only the lower one 
distant, as in the yellow C., but all ob- 
long and of a brown-green, as in the dis- 
tant C., althougli usually not so long, 
and differing from both in tlie long, nar- 
row, leafy bracts, the lowest usually 
much exceeding the stem. Styles 3- 
cleft. Fruits as in the distant C., ovoid, 
triangular, strongly nerved, and tai>er- 
ing into a conical beak. 

A seacoast plant, very common round 
the Mediterranean, and extending up 
the western coasts of Euro^ie to the 
Baltic. It is general also round the 
British Isles. FI. early summer. 


31. Yellow Carex. Carex flava, Linn. (Fig. 1120.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1294, and C. (Ederi, t. 1773.) 

Usually densely tufted and leafy, seldom attaining a foot in height, 
and acquiring frequently a yellowish hue, especially the fruiting spike- 
lets, Leaves flat. Male terminal spikelet 6 to 9 lines long. Females 
1, 2, or 3, sessile or shortly stalked and very near the male, and often 
1 much lower down on a longer stalk ; all erect, ovoid or oblong, or 
when ripe nearly globular. Bracts all leafy and sheathing at the base. 
Styles 3-cleft. Fruits ovoid, distinctly nerved, with a prominent beak, 
always very spreading or reflexed. 

In turfy bogs and marshy pastijres, very common in liiurope and 
Eussian Asia, from the Mecliterranean to the Arctic regions, and in 
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North America. Generally diffused over 
Britain. FI. spring and summer. It 
varies much in the distance of the lower 
spikelets from the upper ones, and in the 
size of the fruits ; but the small-fruited 
forms with short beaks, often distin- 
guished under the name of C. CEderi, 
are very inconstant in their characters. 



Fig. 1126. 


35. Distant Carex. Carex distans, Linn. (Fig. 1127.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1234.) 

Stems more or less tufted, slender, 1 
to 2 feet high, with flat but rather nar- 
row leaves, mucli shorter than the stem. 

Spikelets few and far apart ; the termi- 
nal one male (sometimes with a small 
one close under it), the others female, 
oblong-cylindrical, ^ to 1 inch long, 
stalked, but often appearing sessile from 
the stalks being enclosed in the long 
sheaths of the leafy bracts. Glumes 
brown. Styles 3-cleft. Fruits usually 
rather dark-green, but sometimes yel- 
lowish, erect, rather strongly nerved or 
ribbed, tapering into a rather long beak. 

In marshes and wet moors, or some- 
times in dryer pastures, especially near 
the sea, in Europe and western Asia, 
from the Mediterranean to Scandinavia, 
and in North America, although not an Fig. 1127. 

Arctic plant. Common in Britain. FI. 

summer. It varies much in the length of the stalks of the lower 
spikelets and in the prominence of the ribs of the fruit. The following 
are the principal varieties, which are often considered as species : — 
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a. Tawny distant C. (C.fulva, Eng. Bot. t. 1296, and C. speirosta- 
chya, Suppl. t. 2770), with short, pale-coloured spikelets, and a rather 
long beak to the fruit. 

b. Starred dutant C. (C. depauperafa, Eng. Bot. t. 1098), with only 
4 or 6 fruits to the epikelet, but each one larger, somewhat inflated, 
with a very long beak. 

c. Tivo-nerved distant C. {C. htnervis, Eng. Bot. t. 1235), with darker 
spikelets and more angular fruits. 

d. Smooth distant C. (C. Iwrigata, Eng. Bot. t. 1387), like the last, 
but the slender green spikelets often 1 to 1| inches long, m\icli like 
those of the wood C., but erect, not drooping. 


36. Dotted Carex. Carex punctata, Good. (Fig. 1128.) 



Fig. 1128. 


Very much like the common Stacoast 
form of the distant C., of nhich it may 
be a mere variety ; but the fruits appear 
to be entirely without longitudinal ribs, 
except the 3 angles, wliicli are slightly 
prominent. 

Indicated here and there in various 
parts of the area of the distant C,, and 
has been found in two or three localities 
on the west coast of England, and in 
Ireland. Ft. summer. 


37. Carnation Carex. Carex panicea, Linn. (Fig. 1120.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1505. Carnation-grass.) 

Stems tufted, but emitting creeping runners from the base, 1 to IJ 
feet high, with rather short, erect, flat Icave.s, more or Ic.ss glaucous. 
Spikelets usually 3, the terminal one male, the others female, distant, 
erect, stalked, cylindrical, | to 1 inch long, often loosely imbricated ; 
the flowers, especially in the lowest one, at some distance from each 
other. Bracts shortly leafy, with rather long sheaths. Glumes brown. 
Styles 3-cleft. Fruits ovoid, without ribs except the 3 angles, obtuse, 
with a very short beak or point, like those of the glaucous C., from 
which plant this species differs chiefly in the more erect, loose female 
spikelets, and in the male spikelet always solitary. 
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In meadows and moist pastures, one 
of the commonest species throughout 
Europe and Russian Asia, occurring 
also in North America. Common in 
Britain. FL early summer. An alpine 
variety, not uncommon in high northern 
latitudes, and at considerable elevations 
in the mountains of central Europe, with 
the sheaths of the bracts looser, the 
spikclets darker-coloured and few- 
flowcred, and the fruit.s more decidedly 
tapering into a Ix'ak, has been distin- 
guished as a species, under the name of 
C. vaginnfa {C. MteHehofcri. Eng. Bot. 
t. 229:1, C. phfposfarliya, Suppl. t. 2731). 
It occurs in some of the Highlands of 
Scotland. 



38. Capillary Carex. Carex capillaris, Linn. (Fig. 1130.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 2009.) 

Stems slender, densely tufted, with- 
out creeping runners, 3 or 1 to 8 or 0 
inches high, longer than the leaves. Ter- 
minal spikclets male, and small. Female 
spikclets 2 or 3, much loner down, but 
on long, thread-like })cduncles, so as 
sometimes to c.vceed the male, of a ra- 
ther ])ale colour, loosc-ilonered, hut 
seldom 0 lines long. Bracts shortly 
leafy, the lower one with a rather long 
sheath. Glumes very scarious on the 
edges. Styles 3-clcft. Fruits 10 or 12 
in each spikelct, tapering into a pointed 
beak. 

In alpine meadows, and on moist 
rocks, in northern and Arctic Europe 
and Asia, in the high ranges of central 
and southern Europe to the Caucasus, and in North America. Fre- 
quent in the Scotch Highlands. FL summer. 

»39. Mud Carex. Carex limosa, Linn. (Fig. 1131.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 2043, and C. irrigua, Suppl. t. 2895.) 

Rootstock creeping. Stem slender, from 3 inches to a foot high, 
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Fig. 1131. 


with narrow leaves, sometimes as long 
as the stem, sometimes much shorter. 
Terminal male spikelet ^ to near 1 inch 
long. Females 1 or 2, on slender stalks, 
drooping, rather loose, 6 to 8 lines long. 
Bracts leafy, without sheaths, or with 
a short, scarious one. Glumes rather 
dark- brown, ovate, the upper ones 
pointed. Styles 3-cleft. Fruits rather 
large, roundish, compressed, scarcely 
pointed, and not distinctly beaked. 

In bogs and mountain marshes, in 
northern and Arctic Europe, llussian 
Asia, and North America, and in the 
higher ranges of central Europe. In 
Britain, chiefly in Scotland, Ireland, and 
northern England. FI. summer. The 
C. rarijlora (Eng. Bot. t. 251G) is a high 
northern or Arctic variety, \Aith the 
glumes almost Mack, and more obtuse. 


and only 5 or 6 fruits in each spikelet. It occurs, but rarely, in the 


Scotch Higlilands. 


40. Glaucous Carex. Carex glauca, Scop. (Fig. 1132.) 

(C. recurva, Eng. Bot. t. 1500, C. Mi( hell ana y t. 2230, and C. siicto- 
carj)a, Suppl. t. 2772.) 



Fig. 1132. 


The creeping rootstock, glaucous foli- 
age, and moat of the characters, are those 
of the carnation C., but there are gene- 
rally 2 or 3 mule spikelels, the female 
ones are rather more comi)act, on longer 
stalks, and more or less drooping when 
ripe, except in very dry situations, and 
the sheaths of the leafy bracts are usually 
shorter. Stems, in dry situations, 0 or 
8 inches high, w ith short, curved leaves ; 
in rich meadows, 1 to 1| feet, with 
erect leaves as long as the stems. Fe- 
male spikelets 2 or 3, varying from ^ to 
above 1 inch in length. Glumes dark- 
brown. Styles 3-cleft. Fruits ovoid, 
not ribbed except the 3 obtuse angles, 
and without any beak. 

In meadow s and marshes, in central 
and southern Europe, extending east- 


ward to the Caucasus, and northward far into Scandinavia, and in 
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North America. Abundant in Britain generally, although in the north 
less so than the carnation C, FI. early summer. 

41. Wood Carex. Carex sylvatica, lluds. (Fig. 1133.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 995.) 

Stems weak, tufted, leafy, 1 to 2 feet 
high. Leaves and leafy bracts flaccid, 
the latter with long sheaths. Terminal 
spikelet male, about an inch long. Lower 
spikelets 2 to 4, or rarely more, all fe- 
male or occasionally one or two of the 
upper ones partially or even wholly 
male, the females distant, cylindrical, 
loose-flowered, about an inch or rather 
longer, on slender stalks, and at length 
more or less drooping. Glumes green, 
narrow, and very pointed. Styles 3- 
cleft. Fruit glabrous, ribbed, tapering 
into a long beak. 

In woods, common in Europe and 
Eussian Asia, except the extreme north, 
although in the south it is rather a 
mountain plant. Frequent in Britain, 
except the north of Scotland. FL early 
summer. 



Fig. 1133. 


42. Thin-spiked Carex. Carex strigosa, Huds. (Fig. 1134.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 994.) 

Very near the wood C., but the fe- 
male spikelets are much longer, and 
more slender, usually above 2 inches 
long, the flowers at some distance from 
each other, the peduncles much shorter,- 
almost concealed in the long sheaths of 
the bracts. Glumes green and lanceo- 
late. Fruits tapering to a point, but 
not into a long beak as in the wood C, 

In mountain woods, dispersed over 
central Europe ; extending from France 
and Denmark to the Caucasus, but no- 
where very common. Occurs in many 
parts of England and Ireland, but not 
in Scotland. FI. early summer. It is 
probable that varieties of the wood C. 
are often mistaken for it. 

Vf 

Fig. 1134. 
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48. Cyperus-like Carex. Oarex Pseudoc 3 rperuB, Linn. 
(Fig. 1135.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 242.) 

\ Stems tall, stout, and triangular, wiili 

K \\ long, broad leaves, as in the pendulous 

/ \ {11/ spikelets are not above 2 

I V, I /I inches long, more crowded at tlio top of 

I \i il \ \ ;! I'l*® stem, on longer stalks, and remark- 

j 1\ f 11 ^or the very narrow, pointed, green 

111 llr li ' glumes.and the narrow, striated, spread- 
1 r fruits, ending in a long pointed, 

jlf ' jj ' slender beak. The spikelets droop 

1 Iffl // !' ^^en in fruit, as in iho pe)>duhus C. 

\ r // 1?! I I terminal male one has often a few 

\ female flowers at the top, or sometiines 
il 1 m ^ in the \A bole upper half. Styles 3-cleft. 
11 , In inar.shes and net ditches, in central 

\m\ Ml ! ill , I ip and southern Europe, e.xtending east- 
ul ^ ward to the Caucasus, and northward 

into southern Scandinavia, ftnd in North 
Fi". 1135. America. Spread over a great part of 

England and Ireland, but not very com- 
mon, and rare in Scotland, if really found there at all. i'7. rur/y summer. 


41. Pendulous Carex. Carex pendula, Hud.s. (Fig. 1130.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 2.315.) 



Fig. 1186. 


One of the largest of our Carexes. 
Stems stout, triangular, leafy, 3 to 5 
feet high. Leaves long, and often near 
i inch broad. Spikelets 4 to 0 inches 
long, more or less droo])ing, the termi- 
nal one male ; females .3 or 4, at some 
distance from the male, their stalks al- 
most concealed in the sheaths of the 
long, leafy bracts. Glumes ovate-lan- 
ceolate, brown, with a green centre. 
Styles 3-clefl. Fruits small, crowded, 
ovoid, with a very short beak. 

In woods and shady idaces, in cen- 
tral and southern Europe, extending 
eastward to the Caueasus and north- 
ward to tlie Channel, but scarcely into 
northern Germany. In Britain, scat- 
tered over England, Ireland, and south- 
ern Scotland. FI. earltj summer. 
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45. Bottle Oarex. Carex ampuUacea, Gooden. (Fig. 1137.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 780.) 


A stout, tufted species, the stems 
scarcely angled, 1 to 3 feet high, with 
long leaves. Spikelets 1 to 2 inches long 
or even more ; males 2 or 3, the terminal 
one longer than the others ; females 
2 or 3, erect, cylindrical, compact, the 
lowest shortly stalked. Leafy bracts 
rather long, without sheaths. Styles 
3'cleft. Fruits ovoid, inflated, pointed, 
with a rather long beak, spreading hori- 
zontally. 

In bogs and marshes, in central and 
northern Europe, and central and 11 us- 
sian Asia, from northern Spain and 
Italy to the Arctic regions, and in North 
America. Generally spread over Bri- 
tain. FI. early summer. 



Fig. 11.S7. 


40. Bladder Carex. Carex vesicaria, Liuu. (Fig. 1138.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 770.) 


Very near the hofUe C., but the stem 
is more angular, the spikelets rather 
shorter, and the fruits, although inflated 
as in that species, are more conical, 
tapering more gradually into the beak. 

The geographical distribution is nearly 
the same as that of the bottle C., extend- 
ing from Spain to the Arctic region?, and 
all across Eussian Asia into North Ame- 
rica. In Britain, however, it is less fre- 
quent, and does not extend so far north. 
Ft. spring and early summer. 



Fig. 1138. 
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47. Marsh Carex. Carex paludosa, Gooden. (Fig. 1139.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 807.) 

A stout, long-leaved species, ■vritli a 
creeping rootstock and triangular stems, 
2 to 3 feet high. Male spikelets 2 or 3, 
above an inch long, and sessile. Fe- 
male spikelets 2 or 3, rather distant, 
c)'lindrieal, often 2 inches long, sessile, 
or the lowest shortly stalked. Bracts 
leafy, without sheaths. Glumes more 
or less pointed. Styles 3-cleft. Fruits 
ovate, f^hghtly 3-angled, but much flat- 
tened, tapering into a very short, spread- 
ing point or beak. 

In wet meadows, and marshes, through- 
out Europe and central andKussian Asia, 
except the extreme north. Frequent in 
England, Ireland, and southern Scot- 
land, less so in the north. FI. spring 
Fig. 1139 . gariy summer. A taller variety, 

with longer female spikelets, on longer 
stalks, the glumes more pointed, and the beak to the fruit more distinct, 
has been distinguished as a species under the name of C.riparia 
Bot. t. 579). It is also said to have the minute point on the anthers 
more distinct : but all these characters appears to be too variable to be 
relied upon as specific. It grows with the smaller form, and is rather 
more frequent in Britain. 



LXXXVII. THE GRASS FAMILY. GRAMINE/E. 

Herbs, with stems usually hollow, except at the nodes, and 
alternate, narrow, parallel-veined, entire leaves, sheathing the 
stem at their base, but the sheaths are usually split open on the 
•side opposite to the blade, and terminate, within the base of the 
blade, in a small scarious appendage called a ligule. Flowers in 
gpikelets, arranged in terminal spikes, racemes, or panicles. Each 
spikelet consists usually of 3 or more chaff-like, concave scales or 
bracts, called glumes, arranged alternately on opposite sides of the 
spikelet, their concave faces towards the axis ; the 2 lowest or first 
and second glumes usually empty, nearly opposite to each other, 
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and often differently-shaped from the others. The succeeding, or 
Jlowering glumes^ enclose each a rather smaller scale called fipaha, 
usually thinner, and with 2 longitudinal ribs or veins, placed either 
between the glume and the axis of the spikelet, with its back to 
the axis, or apparently opposite the glume at the end of the axis. 
AVdiere there are more than three glumes, the third or lowest 
flowering glume is usually close to the second, its flower is some- 
times imperfect, or it is even quite empty, and it is often interme- 
diate in shape betwen the outer empty ones and the succeeding 
flowering ones, which are inserted on the axis at distinct inter- 
vals. AV^ithin the paloa, or aj)parently between the flowering 
glume and the palea, is the real flower, consisting usually of 2 
minute, almost microscopical scales called lodicules, of 3 (rarely 
2 or C) stamens, and of a l-celled, l-ovuled ovary, crowned by 2 
more or less feathery styles. Tfic name o[ jlower, however, is 
here, as in other works, generally meant to include the flowering 
glume and palea. Fruit 1-seeded and seed-like, called a grain or 
cargojyiiis, consisting of the real seed and pericarp, either free or 
adhering to the persistent or enclosed in the more or less 

hardened flowering glume and palea, or in the outer glumes. 
Embryo small, at the base of a mealy albumen. 

Such is the general plan u[)oa which the flowers of Grasses are 
arranged, but there are many variations which require* to be carefully 
attended to in discriminating the genera of this most natural, but some- 
what difficult family. Where the spikelet contains but one flower, its 
flowering glume and inner palea appear often almost opposite to each 
other, like an inner pair of glumes within the outer empty ones. 
Sometimes there arc throe or even more outer, empty glumes, either 
]'assing gradually into the sluqic of the flowering ones, or one or two, 
very difierenlly shaped (usually niueh smaller), are placed between the 
outer empty pair and the flowering one ; or the axis of the spikelet 
terminates in one or more rudimentary, empty glumes. Oceasionally 
one flower, either below or above the perfect one, has stamens only, 
and some exotic species are always monoDcious or dioecious. Fre- 
quently the midrib of the flowering glumes alone, or of the interme- 
diate empty ones alone, or of all the glumes, is prolonged into a bristle, 
sometimes very long, called an awn, and this awn is either terminal, 
proceeding from the point of the glume or from a notch at the top, or 
is inserted lower down, on its back, or at its very base. Sometimes 
the whole spikelet contains only two glumes, one empty, the other 
flowering, with or even without a palea, or is reduced to a single flowering 

VOL. 11. 2 L 
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ing glume and palca. Many botanists restrict the name of glume to 
the outer empty pair, calling both the flowering glumes and their palea, 
paleas or glumellas, and giving the name of sterile florets to all other 
empty glumes in the spikelet, or even to a small prolongation of the 
axis which is often observable at the outer base of the palea of the 
terminal flowers. The leaves of Grasses are frequently described as 
convolute, that is, rolled inwards on the edges, but this character is 
often very deceptive in dried specimens, for in many species the leaves 
are perfectly flat when growing, but roll inwards in drying immediately 
on being gathered. 

Grasses are abundantly diffused over the whole world, from the 
utmost limits of phafnogamous vegetation towards the Poles or on 
alpine summits, to the burning plains of the Equator. In temperate 
regions they form the principal mass of the green carpeting of the soil, 
whilst in tropical regions some species (the Bamboos) attain the height 
of tall trees. They supply us with one of the most important articles 
of food for man, in the shape of grain, and for cattle as constituting the 
chief portion of meadows and pastures. 


j / Spikclets l-flowered 2 

I Spikclets containing 2 or more flowers 2t 

'"Spikelcts arranged along one side of a slender, simple, linear spike . . 3 

Spikclets arranged along one side of < lie simple linear branches of the 

2 panicle 5 

' Spikelcts arranged in a close, cylindrical or ovate spike or spike-like 

panicle 7 

^Spikelcts arranged in a loose, brandling panicle 10 


Spikclets Iflou'cred, in one-sided linear spikes. 

^Glumc 1 only, ending in a fine point, and enclosing the palea and flower 


3-{ 21'. Naed. 

(^Two outer empty glumes and a flowering one . 4 


pOuter glumes 1 line long, thin and obtuse. Axis not jointed, 

I 10. ClIAMAGBOSTlS. 

I Outer glumes 2 lines long, stiff, and strongly ribbed. Axis jointed. 


I 23. LEPTURrs, 

g r Spikelcts in pahs or clusters along the branches .... 3. Panicttm. 
I Spikelcts single along the branches 6 

{ Spikelets half an inch long, laterally flattened. Glumes all strongly 

keeled, erect 22. Spaktina, 

Spikelets about a line long. Outer glumes spreading . . 21. Cynodon. 


Spikelets l-flowered, in a dense spike or spike-like panicle. 

y f Outer glumes without awns. Flowering glumes with or without awns 8 
I All the glumes awned 13 
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Only 2 nearly equal empty glumes enclosing the flower 9 

g J An additional small empty glume outside the 2 equal ones 3. Panictjm. 
^ Two additional small, awnod, empty glumes, withinside the 2 equal 

ones 6. Antiioxanth. 

Outer glumes swollen and sliining at the base, Spikelcts rather small. 

9-{ 14. Nitgkass. 

Outer glumes keeled or boat-shaped 10 

p A tuft of hairs at the base of the flower, within the outer glumes. Reed- 

like grass with a very long spike 15. Mauam. 

I No tuft of liairs outside the flower within the outer glumes. Spikelets 

L flat 11 

I" Flowering glume with a fine awn on its back (sometimes shorter than 

11 < the outer glume). No inner palea 9. Foxtail. 

L Flowering glumes without awns. Inner palea present 12 

■^2 f Reel of the outer glumes ex})andcd into a flat wing ... 6. Phalahis. 

1 Keel of the outer glumes not winged 8. Phleum. 

f Spikelets 3 together on each tooth of the simple, close, cylindrical 
I spike, 1 or 2 of each cluster reduced to a pair of empty glumes. 

13.1 26. Baeley. 

I Spikelets small and numerous, in a close spike-like panicle, all con- 

taining flowers 14i 

^ j Flowering glumes without awns 8. Phleum. 

I Flowering glumes awned as well as the outer ones 15 

f Spike ovate, with softly silky liairs 11. Habk’s-tail. 

1 Spike cylindrical or branched, not hairy 12. Beaedgeass. 


Sji)ih'hls hjlou'credy in a loose panicle. 


jg f Spikelets ovate, obtuse or scarcely acute 17 

I Spikelets lanceolate, jiointed 19 

rSpikelets very flat, consisting of only 2 glumes, both keeled 1. Leeesia. 

17 < Spikelets scarcely flattened. Two outer empty glumes about the size 

L of the flowering one 18 

rSpikelets rather large, containing within the outer glumes, besides the 
I flower, a small, wedge-shaped, terminal glume or rudimentary 

18 J flower 38. Meuck. 

1 Spikelets small, containing nothing besides the flower within the outer 

glumes 2. Milium. 

r Small tufts of hairs or hairy appendages at the base of the flower within 

I the outer glumes 20 

I No hairs or hairy appendage at the base of tlie flower within the 

outer glumes 21 

rNo awns. A small hairy appendage at the base of the flower on each 

2 qJ side 7. Digbaphis. 

I Flowering glume with a short fine awn. A tuft of hairs at the base of 

^ the flower 16. Smalleebb. 

2 h 2 
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|"Avviis lo all the gluraes 12. BEABDaBASS. 

21 Awns (often very small) to the flowering glume only or none. Outer 

L glumes pointed, but not awned 23 

gjj r Awns jointed with a tuft of hairs at the joint 17. Aiba. 

i Awns not jointed 23 

22 / Outer glumes swollen and very shining at the base . . It. Nitgbass. 

1 Outer glumes not enlarged at the base 13. Aguostis. 


Spikelefcs all sessile in a simple spite (branched only in accidental luxii- 


21 I riant specimens) 26 

I Spikclets single or clustered, in a loose and spreading or close and spike- 

like panicle 25 

2 g / Awns to some or all the glumes 31 

L Spikelets entirely without awns 40 


SpikeJefs 2- or more foweredy sessile in a simple spike. 

rTwo spikelets to each tooth of the spike 25. Lymegbass. 

26 >1 Spikclets all solitary ... 27 

LSpikclets clustered along the axis of the spike 41 

f Spikelets with their sides t.o the main ax's of the spike 28 

I Spikelets with one edge (the backs of the glumes) to the main axis . 29 
rOuter glumes iioiirly equal. Spikelets very closely sessile or indented. 
28-1 27. Tbiticum. 

LOuter glumes unequal. Spikelets almost sessile . . 29. False-Bbome. 

{ One empty glume at the boseof cacli spikelet (except the terminal one). 

Spikelets indented in the axis 28. Lolium. 

Two empty glumes at the base of each spikelet. Spikelets almost 

sesssile 30 

QQ I Perennial. Spikelets 6 lines long or more .... Meadow Fescue. 
I Annual. Spikelets not above 3 lines long Darnel PoA. 


Spikelets 2- or more flowered, panicled, awned. 

r Flowering glumes all awned 32 

L Spikelets with 1 awnlcss perfect flower, and 1 awned male flower . . 38 

pAwns inserted on the back of the flowering glumes near or below the 

{ centre. Hau-s on the axis between the flowers short 33 

Awns terminal. Flowering glumes surrounded by hairs, longer than 

themselves 42. Reed. 

L Awns terminal or nearly so. Axis of the spikelet without hairs . .35 

gg f Spikelets 2-flowercd 34 

I, Spikelets 3- or moi'c flowered ... 18. Oat. 

r Spikelets 2 lines or less. Awn fine, scarcely protruding beyond the 

84< ^7. Aiba. 

J Spikelets 3 or 4 lines long. Awn eisertcd. One of the flowers male only. 

. .19. False-Oat. 
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r Awns quite or very nearly terminal, sometimes reduced to a verj’ short 

35 J 36 

Membranous edges of the glumes pri jecting iu 2 points beyond tho 

L base of the awns IhtoMK. 

gQ f Spikelets crowded in a dose spike or dense clusters 37 

I Panicle loose or contracted into a long one-sided spike . 31. Fescue. 

p Outer spikelet of each cluster consisting of empty glumes only. 

37-) 33. Doq’s-tail. 

LAU the spikelets containing flowers 32. Cock's-foot. 

38 / terminal awnless flower and a lower male flower awned 3. Panicum. 
I Awnless flower the lowest, with a terminal awned mule one .... 39 
pOuter glumes 2 to 3 lines, completely enclosing the flowers and theirawns. 
gg_] 20. Holcus. 

I Outer glumes 3 to 5 lines, the flowers oral least theirawns jiroiniding. 

^ 19. Falsi;- Oat. 


Sjukdets 2- or woreJJowered^ atoii/csx, paiiic/ed or in a compound spike. 

f Spikelets 2 or 3 together to each notch of an apparently simple spike. 

I 2.'). Lymeouass. 

40-^ Sjiikclets sessile, in cloic clii.'-ters in an apparently sim]ile spike or sjiike- 

I Hke panicle 41 

LSpikelcts more or less stalked, in a loose or contracted panicle . . . 43 

{ A small bract at the b.iso of the spikelets or clusters . . 41. Sksleuia. 
Outer spikelet of eacli cluster consisting of einjdy glumes 33. Doa’s-TAIL. 
Spikelets all containing flowers without brads at the base of the clusters 42 
rSpiko cylindrical or slightly interrupted. Flowering glumes white and 

niombninous 40. KiELERlA. 

1 Clusters one-sided, in an irregular spike or close paiuclc. Glumes 

I- herbaceous and rigid 32. Cock’s-fodt. 

[ Outer glumes enclosing the flowers or nearly so 44 

1 Outer glumes shorter than the flow-era 45 

( Glumes obtuse, coloured. 2 flowers with a wedge-slmped rudimen- 

I tary glume 38. Melick. 

. , j Outer glumes very acute. About 3 (lowers in the spikelet, all perfect, 

I witli 3-toothcd glumes 39. TiiiouiA. 

j Glumes all acute. 2 male flowers and 1 smaller perfect one in the 

spikelet 4. Eoltgrass. 

f First outer glume very small, second broadly truncate at tho top, and 
often coloured. Flowers 2 in the spikelet .... 36. Catabrose. 
^ 1 Poth outer glumes pointed or obtuse, not truncate. Flowers nsually 

. ^ 3 or more 46 

r Spikelets broadly ovate or orbicular. Glumes closely packed and very 

46 “I spreading 34. Quakegeass- 

I Spikelets oblong or linear G 

f Flowering glumes rounded on the back, at least at the baac . . ■ -48 

I Flowering glumes keeled on the back . 49 
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^ f Flowering glumes obtuse or rather acute 35. Poi. 

I Flowering glumes very pointed or shortly awn ed , . . 31. Fescue. 

p Flowering glumes very pointed. Flowers about 3, milf a bristle- 

J like continuation of the axis 37. Molinia.. 

49 1 Flowering glumes obtuse or acute. Flowers 3 or more, the last ter- 
t minal 85. Poi. 

The limits of the numerous genera into which Gmssen are divided 
arc as yet far from being definitively fi.ved. Some are by no means 
natural, and those which are so have not always any definite charac- 
ters. They have also been variously distributed into tribes, according 
to the special views of their structure entertained by diflerent botanists. 
Taking however those which are now the most generally adopted, the 
eight following Tribes are represented in Britain. It will be observed, 
at the same time, that the short characters here given are by no means 
absolute, a few species (as, for instance, the common Leersia) being 
occasionally exceptional, or even in apparent contradiction to the 
general character of the tribe in which they are placed. 

* Spikelets with one perfect terminal Jtower, with or tvilhotU a male or imper- 
fect Jlower below it. (PamcaCEJJ ) 

1. Obtzej:, Stamens more than 3 (except in 2 or 3 Leersias). Otnus , — 
1. Leersia. 

2. Panice.E. Flowering glumes of a firmer tcxluro than the empty ones 
below it. Genera 2. Milium ; 3. Panicum. 

3. PuALAEiDEAC. Two lualc or imiierfect llowcrs or minute rudimentary 
glumes below the perfect flower besides ihe outer empty glumes. Genera .— 
4. IIOLTGRASS; 5. AM’HOXAN'Tn ; G. PlIALAUlS} 7. UlORAl'llIS. 

** Spikelets with one or more perfect flower.^, the male or rudimenlarp Jlowcrs, 
if any, terminal, (PoauCEjE.) 

4. AoROSTrDE.E. Spikelets 1-flowered, usually pedicellate. Genera 8. 
Phleum; 9. Foxtail; 10. Cuamaguobtis ; 11. IIaue’s-tail ; 12. llEAitn- 
GRASS; 13. AoROSTIS; 14. NiTGBASS ; 15. MaUAM ; Ifi. SmALLREEU. 

5. AvENEiE. Spikelets 2- or few' flowered, pedicellate. Flowering glumes 
usually shorter than the outer ones, their awns often bent or twisted. Genera: 
—17. AieA; 18. Oat; 19. False-Oat; 20. lIoLCua. 

6. CULORIDEAJ. Spikelets 1- or several flow'cretl, sessile along one side of 
the simple linear branches of the panicle. Genera ; — 21. Cya’ODON ; 22. 
Spartina. 

7. IIORDEINEE. Sjiikelets 1- or several flowered, sessile in the notches of a 
simple spike. Genera Leptuuus; 24. Naed; 25. Lymegeass; 26. 
Baeley ; 27. Tuiticum ; 28. Lolium ; 29. False-Brome. 

8. Festuceje, Spikelets several-flowered, pedicellate. Awns, if any, straight. 
Genera .—30. Brome ; 31. Fescue ; 32. Cock’s-foot ; 33. Dog’s-tail ; 34. 
Quakegeass; 35. PoA; 36. Catadeose ; 37. Molixia ; 38. Mklick; 39. 
TeIODIA ; 40, KtELEUIA ; 41, SeSLEEIA ; 42. KeKU. 
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Among the exotic genera occasionally cultivated in our fields or 
gardens may be mentioned Eye {Secale cereale), the Maize or Indian 
Corn {Zea Mays), and the FeatJier-yrass [Stipa peimata). The lattaf 
plant, a native of southern Europe, has by some mistake been inserted 
in some British Floras as having been found in Westmoreland. 

I. LEERSZA. LEERSIA. 

Spikelets loosely panicled, 1-flowered, flat, consisting of only 2 glumes, 
both of them keeled, vithout any inner 2-ncrved palea. Stamens in 
the British species 3, in most exotic ones 6, 2, or 1. 

A small genus, chiefly American, with 2 or 3 of the species spread 
over the warmer regions of the old world and Australia. It is doubt- 
ful whether in this and other genera of Oryzea> the inner glume should 
be considered as an anomalous palea, or as the flowering glume without 
any palea. 

1. Common Leersia. Leersia oryzoides, Sw. (Fig. 1140.) 

(Kng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2908.) 

Stems about 2 feet high, the leaves, 
especially their sheaths, very rough. 

Panicle, when fully developed, loosely 
branched, spreading, G or 8 inches long, 
but in the British sj)cciniens usually 
much shorter, and partially included in 
the sheath of the la.st leaf. Spikelets 
numerous, all turning in one direction, 

2 to nearly 3 lines long ; the first glume 
rather broad, with 2 nerves on each side 
of the keel ; the second much narrower, 

■with 1 faint nerve on each side. 

In wet places, ditches, and marshes, 
common in North America, extending 
over a great part of Asia, and more 
sparingly across central Europe to north- 
ern Italy, France, and Denmark. In 
Britain, only recently discovered in 
Hampshire, Sussex, and Surrej'. FI. 
autumn. 



II. MILIUM. MILIUM. 

Spikelets loosely panicled, l-flowcred, without awns. Empty glumes 
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2, concave, nearly equal. Flowering glume concave, of a firmer tex- 
ture, hard and shining when in fruit. 

A genus of very few species, but \<idely dispersed over the globe ; 
differing from Panicum chiefly by the want of the outermost small 
glume, from the large tropical genus Paspahtm only in inflorescence. 

1. Spreading Milium. Milium effusum, Linn. (Fig. 1141.) 

(Fug. Eot. t. HOG ) 

A tall, slender Gras.s, often 4 or 5 
feet high, with rather short, flat leaves, 
and a long, loose, slender and spreading 
panicle of small, pale-green or ])nrplo 
spibeleis. Empty glumes concave but 
not heeled, 1 to H lines long, nearly 
smooth. Flowering glume almost as 
kmg. very smooth and shining. Palea 
nearly similar but rather smaller, faintly 
2-nerved. and notched at the top. 

Jn moist woods, widely spread over 
Europe, Eussiau Asia, and North Ame- 
rica, extending from the ^Mediterranean 
to the Arctic Circle. Common in Bri- 
tain. FI. summer. 


Fig. 1111. 


III. PANICUM. PAMCCM. 

Spikelets either in a loo.se or close and spike-like panitde, or along 
one side of the simple branches of a panicle, usually small, 1-flowercd, 
rarely awned. Outer glume, s usually 3 ; the first or low est small, some- 
times very minute, the next always empty, the third empty or with an 
imperfect or male flower in its axil. Flowering glume concave, of a 
firmer texture, hard when in fruit. Palea like the flowering glume, but 
rather smaller, and more or less 2-nerved. 

A vast genus, chiefly tropical or North American, with a very few 
species spreading into Russian Asia and lilurope, including most of the 
cultivated Millefs of southern Europe, Africa, and Asia. It is in most 
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cases easily recognized by the small first or outermost glume, wliicK 
in some species is reduced to an almost microscopical scale. 

Spikelcts 2 togctlier, along one side of tlie linear, digitate 


branches of the panicle. (Dioitakia.) 

Spike-like branches of the ])aniele 2 to 4 inches long . . 1. Flngpred P. 
Spike-like branches not above an inch long 2. Glabrous P. 


Sjukelets crowded in a simple or branched, spike-like panicle. 
Spike-like panicle cylindrical, tlie spikelcts intermixed with 
numerous long, awn-hke bristles. (Setakia.) 

Bristles rough viifh reversed hairs, felt as the spike 


18 drawn downwards tlirough the hand .... 3. Poufjh P, 
Bristles rough with erect hairs, felt as the spike is pushed 
upwards through the hand. 

Flowering glume marked witli transverse n rinklcs . 1. Glaucous P. 

Flowering glume not wrinkled 5. Green P. 

Banielc pyramidal, without awn-hke bristles, but the spike- 
lcts sometimes caar.-.ely awued (Fcuixoculoa) . . , fJ. CoeJe^pur P. 


1. Fingered Panicum. Panieum sanguinale, Liim. 
(Fig. 1112.) 

(Kng. Bot. t. H19. J)i(/ilaria. Brit. FI.) 

An annual, v^ ith steins from 1 t(>2fect 
long, inoro or loss spreading or ereeiiing 
at the base, then ascending or erect. 

Leaves flat, more or less hairy. The 
panicle consists of 2 to dor rarely more, 
simple, slender branches, 2 to 4 inelu's 
long, and all spreading from nearly the 
.same point at the top of the jieduuelc .so 
as to appear digitate. Spikelcts in pairs 
along one side of these brandies, one 
sessile, the other shortly stalked, each 
about 1 line long. First glume very 
minute, almost miiToseojiic ; the second 
concave, and about half the length of 
the third, which is nearly flat, and 5- 
nerved. Flowering glume about the 
same length, very smooth, and awnless. 

One of the eommonest weeds in all 
tropical and warm countries, becoming 
less frequent in central Kurope, and 

scarcely extending into llussiaii Asia beyond the Caspian. In Britain, 
only as an introduced weed of cultivation in the south of England. i'V. 
(he whole season. 



I'la. 1J42. 
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2. Glabrous Panioum. Fanioum glabrum, Gaud. 
(Fig. 1143.) 

{Dlfiitaria himifusa, Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2613.) 



Fig. 1113. 


Very much like the fingered P., 
but a much Braaller plant; the panicle 
has only 2 or 3 spike-like branches, each 
scarcely above an inch long, and the 
spikelets are fewer. The first glume is, 
as in the last species, very minute, but 
the two next empty ones are both about 
the same length as the flowering glume. 

A weed of warm climates, like the last, 
but rather les.s tropical, more generally 
spread over central Europe, extending 
northward to southern Scandinavia, and 
better established in the south of Eng- 
land. FL summer and autumn. 


3. Rough Panicum. Panicum verticillatum, Linn. 
(Fig. 1144.) 

(Eng. Bot. t, H74. Setaria, Brit. FI.) 

. A glabrous, erect annual, 1 to 2 feet 
m 1 / high, w ith flat leaves, rough on the edges. 

R I / / Spikelets small, crowded into a cylindri- 

^ I '/ rather loose, compound spike (or 

’'O/ rather spike-like panicle), 1 to 2 inches 

\ interspersed with numerous bris- 

\. V I W if 1 j 2 ^ iong, inserted under 

4 n wj/ y Ibespikeletsbut projecting beyondthem. 
% H rough with minute hairs, re- 

\Vi i\!/ versed so as to cling to the hand when 

r\ \\ r ^ W spike is drawn downwards through 

M vl ^^iv\ First glume very small, the 

\ \ Tj \Wa next about the length of the flower- 
¥ M 'i \WJ ing one. 

I 1 cultivated and waste places, very 

F‘ 1144 ^ common in southern Europe, and gone- 

*g- • • nerally spread over central Europe to 

the Baltic, and eastward into Eussian Asia, but much rarer in hot 
countries than the two following species. In Britain, it appears occa- 
sionally in the south of England. FI. summer and autumn. 
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4, Glaucous Panicum. Fanicum glaucum, Linn. 
(Fig. 1145.) 

{Setaria, Brit. FI.) 

An erect annual, very much like the 
rovah P., but of a paler green ; the 
spike or spikc-like panicle more compact 
and regularly cylindrical, 1 to inches 
long, with very numerous projecting 
bristles. Tliese are but slightly rough 
with minute erect teeth, so as only to be 
felt as the spike is pushed upwards 
through the fingers. Spikelets rather 
larger than in the rough P. ; the second 
glume rather shorter than the third, the 
flowering one marked with numerous 
transverse wrinkles, visible e.specially 
as the seed ripens. 

One of the commonest weeds of cul- 
tivation throughout the warmer regions 
of the globe, abundant in southern Eu- 
rope, less so in central Europe, not ex- 
tending into Scandinavia. In Britain, 
only occasionally introduced into south- 
ern England. FL all summer and autumn. 



5. Green Panicum. Panicum viride, Linn. (Fig 
(Eng. Bot. t. 8/5. Setaria, Brit. Fi.) 

Closely resembles glaucous P., but 
the second and third glumes are both 
about the same length, and the flowering 
one has no transverse wrinkles. 

With the same geographical range as 
the glaucous P., this is, however, much 
less common in tropical countries, but 
more so in central Europe, extending 
eastward all across Bussiaii Asia, and 
northward into southern Scandinavia. 

In Britain, it is also rather better esta- 
blished in the south of England than 
the other species, except the glabrous P. 

FL summer and autumn. 


1146.) 
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G. CockspiiT Panicum. Panicum Crus-galli, Linn. 

(Fig. 1147.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 876. Ecldnochloa, Bab. Man.) 

A coarse decumbent, rather broad- 
leaved annual. Panicle 4 to 6 in(;Les 
long, irregularly pyramidal, and rather 
one-sided ; the spikelets larger than in 
the preceding species, crowded or clus- 
tered along the .spike-like branches, the 
lowest of which arc 1 to 2 inches long, 
diminishing gradually to the top. Lowest 
glume very short and broad, the next 
about the length of the flower, empty 
and awnless, tlie third about as long, 
ending in either a short point or a long, 
coansc awn, and ha.s often a thin palea 
in its axil. Flowering glume awnless^ 
smoidh and shining. 

Almost as common and v idclv-spread 
a weed of hot countries, especially in the 
old world, as Wxx.' fnicja'vil P. and the 
(jlaueons P., and more abundant than 
Fis. n 17. either of tliem in tem])erato Eur('pe and 

Iius.sian Asia, extending northwards to 
southern Scandinavia, In Britain, occasionally only, as a weed of cul- 
tivation in southern Fngland. FI. the it'hole summer and autumn. 


IV. HOLVGRASS. IIIEltOCIILOE. 

Panicle exotic spreading (in some species narrow and crowded). 
Spikelets 3-flowcred ; the 2 lower flowers male only, with 3 stamens ; 
the uppermost smaller but hermaphrodite, with 2 stames. Glumeus 
all' scarious, boat-shaped, keeled, and pointed; the outer empty 
ones as long as the flowers. 

A genus of several species, spread over the colder regions of both 
the northern and southern hemispheres, and closely allied on the one 
hand to Anthoxanth, on the other to ffolcus. 
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1. Northern Holygrass. Hierochloe borealii, Ecem. et Sch. 

(Fig. 114S.) 

(Eng. Uot. t. 2 ’41.) 

A perennial, from | to feet high, 
with a creeping rootstock, and Hat leaves, 
usually short. Panicle spreading, about 
2 inches long, with slender branches. 

Spikclets ovate, of a shining brovin; 
the outer emjity glumes very pointed, 
near 11 lines long, and glabrous. Tv\o 
lower flowering glumes attaining to the 
length of the outer ones, but rough on 
the outside with short hairs, each en- 
closing a 2-n(‘rvecl palea and stamens. 

Uppermost flowering glume smaller and 
nearly glabrous, enclosing a still smaller 
2-neiTcd palea, 2 stamens, and t!ie pistil. 

Ill mountain pastures and waste places, 
at high latitudes’, in northern and Arctic 
Europe, Asia, and America, descending 
southwards to uorthi'm Germany, and Fjg 1118. 

to the mountains of south-eastern Ger- 
many, and rcajipearing in New Zealand. In Britain, only near Thurso 
in Caithness, where it has been recently detected by Mr. 11. Dick. FL 
sum mcr. 



Y. ANTHOXANTH. ANTUOXANTIIUM. 

Spikclets 1-flowered. narrow, pedicellate, but crow ded into a cylin- 
drical spike or spike-like panicle. Tw o outer glumes unequal, keeled, 
pointed but not aw ned ; the 2 next also empty, shorter than the outer 
ones, narrow, hairy ; one with a small awn on its back, the other with 
a longer awn arising from its base; flowering glume still shorter, 
much broader, obtuse, and awnless. Palea narrow and scarious, w ith 
a central nerve like the glumes. Stamens only 2. 

Ihe genus consists but of a single species. 

1. Sweet Anthoxanth. Antboxantlium odoratum, Linn. 
(Fig. 1149.) 

(Kng. Bot. t. G47. Vernal Grass.) 

A rather slender, erect perennial, 1 to 2 feet high, and quite glabrou.s. 
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Spike-like panicle 1-J to 2 iuclies long. 
Outer glumes veiy pointed ; the second 
about 3 lines long, the first seldom above 
half that length. Flowering glumes 
usually quite included in them, or rarely 
the longest awn slightly protrudes. 

In meadows and pastures, throughout 
Europe and Russian Asia, from the Me- 
diterranean to the Arctic regions. Abun- 
dant in Britain, imparting a sweet scent 
to new-made hay. FI. spring and early 
summer, and often again in autumn. 


YI. FHALABIS. PHALARIS. 

Spikelets l-fiowered, broad and very Rat, densely crowded into an 
ovoid or cylindrical spike or spike-like panicle as in Fhleum, but the 
glumes have the keel projecting into a scarious wing, and there are 
usually 1 or 2 minute scales or rudimentary glumes between the outer 
empty glumes and the flowering one. 

A small genus, chiefly from the Mediterranean region and central 
Asia. 


1. Canary Phalaris. Phalaris canarionsis, Liiin. 

(Fig. 1150.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1310.) 

An erect, leafy annual, 2 to 3 feet high, with a densely imbricated, 
ovoid, spike-like panicle, 1 to 1| inches long, variegated with green 
and white, and quite glabrous. Outer glumes very flat, 3 to 4 lines 
long, acute but not awned, white on the edges, with a broad green line 
down each side. Flowering glume much shorter, narrow and pointed, 
smooth and shining, hardening round the seed as it ripens. 
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A native of southern Europe and 
northern Africa, much cultivated as 
Canary-seed in many parts of central 
and even northern Europe, and fre- 
quently appearing as a weed of cul- 
tivation. In Britain, only known as 
such in some parts of southern Eng- 
land. FL summer. 



Fig. 1150. 


VII. DZORAPHIS. DIGRAPHIS. 

A single species, often united with Phalaris, of which it has the 
rudimentary glumes immediately under the flowering ones, but it is 
very different in inflorescence, and the outer glumes are not winged on 
the keel. 


1. Eeed Digrapliis. DigrapEis arundinacea, Trin. 

(Fig. 1151.) 

{Phalaris, Eng. Bot. t, 402.) 

A reed-like perennial, 2 to 3 feet high, with rather broad, long 
leaves, densely tufted at its base. Spikelets very numerous, in a 
panicle G to 8 inches long, rather compact, but not closely imbricated 
nor spike-like as in Phalaris and Phleum ; the lower branches often 
spreading. Outer glumes about 2 lints long, lanceolate and pointed, 
but not awned, keeled but not winged, pale-green or whitish with 
green nerves. Flowering glume smooth and shining, and hardened 
round the seed as in Phalaris, with two minute, linear hairy scales or 
rudimentary glumes at its base, one on each side. 
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On river-banks and in inarahes, in 
Europe, Eussian Asia, and North 
America, extending from the Medi- 
terranean to the Arctic regions. Com- 
mon in Britain. FI. summer. A va- 
riety with variegated leaves is often 
cultivated in gardens under the name 
of Sirijied-grass or Ribhou-grass. 


Tin. PHLEUM. niLEU.vr. 

Spikelets l-flo\vered, flat, and crowded into a cylindrical or ovoid 
spike or spike-like panicle. Outer glumes l)oat-aliai)ed, their keels pro- 
jecting into a point or very short an n. Flowering glume shorter, very 
thin, awnless or with a very short awn on the back. Palea very thin, 
sometimes with a minute bri.stle at its base outside, nhich is the con- 
tinuation of tlie axis of the spikelel . 

A small genus, widely spread over the temperate and colder regions 
of the northern hemi.sphere, distinguished from Fo-rlaiJ chiefly by the 


presence of the palea. 

Outer glumes truncate and broadly scarious below the point. 

Spike long and cylindrical. Points of the outer glumes 

not half so long as the glume itself ] . Timolhji P. 

Spike short, ovoid or oblong. Points or awns of the oul('r 
glumes nearly a.s long or longer than the glume itself . 2. Alpine P. 
Outer glumes tapering into n minute point. 

Perennial. Outer glumes linear-lanceolate tJ. IheJmev's P. 

Annual. 

Outer glumes wedge-shaped, less than a line long ; the 
lateral ribs inconspicuous. Spike long and slender . 4. Hough P. 
Outer glumes lanceolate, strongly ciliated on the keel, 1 1 
lines long ; the lateral ribs prominent. Spike short . 6. Sand P. 
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1. Timothy Phleum. Phleum pratense, Linn. (Fig. 1152.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 1070. Timothy -grass, Cat's-tail.) 


A perennial, 1 to 3 feet high; the 
leaves rather soft, although rough on 
the edges. Spike (or spike-like panicle) 
cylindrical and very compact, from 1 to 
3 or even 4 inches long, with very nume- 
rous small spikclets. Outer glumes 
about a line long, with broad, scurious 
edges, truncate at the top; the green 
keel slightly ciliutc and projecting into 
a point shorter than the glume itself. 
Flowering glume entirely included in the 
outer ones and closely covering the pa- 
lea; the stamens and styles protruding 
from the top. 

In meadows and pasture.s, in Europe 
and llu-sian Asia, from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Arctic region. Abundant 
in Britain. FL curly summer, and often 
again in autumn. 



2. Alpine Phleum. Phleum alpinumj Linn. (Fig. 1153.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 519.) 


I’erenuial like the last, but usually of 
much lower stature ; the sheaths of the 
upper leaves very loose or inflated. 
Spike ovoid or oblong, seldom an inch 
long, usually assuming a purplish hue. 
Outer glumes truncate as in the Ti- 
mothy P,, but the keel lengthened into 
an awn, varying from 1 to 2 lines in 
length. 

In alpine pastures, in northern and 
Arctic Europe, Asia, and America, and 
in the mountain-chains of central and 
southern Europe, the Caucasus and 
Altai, reappearing in Antarctic America. 
In Britain, only in the higher Scottish 
mountains. FI, summer. 
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3. Bcehmer’s Phleum. Phlemn Bcehmeri, Schrad. 
(Fig. 1154.) 

{Phalaris 'phleoides, Eng. Bot. t. 459.) 



An erect perennial, like the Timothy 
P. but usually smaller, with shorter 
leaves, the sheaths not enlarged. Spike 
cylindrical, 1 to 3 inches long, not quite 
so dense ns in the Timothy P. Outer 
glumes narrow-lanceolate, tapering into 
a minute point, without hairs on the 
keel, and A^ith a narrow, scarious edge. 
Flowering glume much smaller. Pa- 
lea with a minute bristle at its base out- 
side. 

In dry fields, and waste places, gene- 
rally dispersed over Europe and Kussian 
Asia, except the extreme north. Bare 
in Britain, and chicfiy found in some of 
the eastern counties of England. FI. 
summer, raiher early. 


Fig. 1154. 


4. Bough Phleum. Phleum asperum, Jacep (Fig. 1155.) 
(P. paniculatuvi, Eng. Bot. t. 1077.) 



An annual, 0 inches to a foot high, 
with a cylindrical spike like that of the 
lieehmer's F., hut the spikelets are 
smaller and more numerous. Outer 
glumes less than a line long, of a firm tex- 
ture, smooth or scarcely rough, narrow 
at the base, enlarged upwards, and con- 
tracted rather suddenly into a very short 
point, the lateral nerves scarely promi- 
nent. Flowering glume very small. 

In dry fields, and w’aste places, in 
central and southern Europe, extending 
eastward to the Caucasus, and north- 
ward into eastern Franco and central 
Germany. Hare in Britain, if indeed it 
really exists in Cambridgeshire and the 
few other English counties where it has 
been indicated. FI. summer. 
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6. Sand Phleum. Phleum arenarium, Linn. (Fig. 1156.) 


{Phalaris, Eng. Bot. t. 222.) 


An erect annual, C to 8 inches high, 
with short leaves. Spike | to 1| inches 
long, dense and nearly cylindrical, but 
more or less tapering at the base. Spike- 
lets about line.s long. Outer glumes 
lanceolate, tapering iuto a short point ; 
thekeel clliate with stiff hairs, and a very 
prominent nerve on each side. Flower- 
ing glume not onc-third the length of 
the outer ones. 

In maritime sands, chiefly in western 
Europe, extending, however, far along 
the shores of the Jlaltic in the north, 
and of the Mediterranean in the south. 
Common on the coasts of England and 
Ireland, but rare in Scotland, FI. 
fipriny and early summer. 



IX. FOXTAIL. ALOPECURUS. 

Spikolets 1-flowered, flat, and densely cro^^ded into a cylindrical 
spike or spike-like panicle. Outer glumes boat-shaped, with a pro- 
minent keel, but not awned. Flowering glume shorter, with a very 
slender awm inserted on the back (sometimes concealed under the 
outer glumes). Falea entirely wanting. 

A small genus, widely spread over the temperate and colder regions 
of both the northern and the southern hemispheres, resembling Phleum 
in habit, but easily distinguished by the absence of the palea. 

Annual. Outer gliunos 3 lines long, uniteU to the middle, 

glabrous or nearly so 1. Slender F. 

Perennials or rarely annuals. Outer glumes less than 3 lines, 
free or united at the base only ; the keel hairy. 

Spikes long. Awns more or loss proimiumt. 

Stem erect or nearly so. Outer glumes lanceolate, about 


2 lines. Awns twice as long 2. Meadow F. 

Stems procumbent at the base. Outer glumes not IJ 

lines. Awns not twice as long ....... 3. Marsh F. 

Spikes short. Awns scarcely exceeding the outer glumes . 4. Alpine F. 
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1. Slender Foxtail. Alopecurus agrestis, Linn. (Fig. 1157.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 848.) 



Fig. 1157. 


An annual, 1 to 2 foet high, erect or 
slightly decumbent at the base. Leaves 
rather .short, with long, not very loose 
sheaths. Spike 2 to 3 inches long, 
thinner and more pointed than in tlie 
other species ; the spikelets fewer, longer 
(about 3 lines), not so flat nor so closely 
imbricated, and usually quite glabrous ; 
the 2 out«r gluine.s united to about the 
middle, the hair-like awn of the flower- 
ing one projecting 2 or 3 lines beyond 
them. 

In waste places, on roadsides, etc., in 
central and southern Euro])e and across 
Kussian Asia, e.xtending llor(h\^ard to 
southern Scandinavia. In Britain, fre- 
quent in the south of England, decreas- 
ing norllinards ; in Scotland only where 
accidentally introduced, and not men- 
tioned in the Irish Flora. Fi. the whole 


2 . 


Meadow Foxtail. Alopecurus pratensis, Linn. (Fig. 1158.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 75!K) 



Bootstock perennial and shortly creep- 
ing, tlie stems erect or scarcely decum- 
bent at the ba.se, 1 to 2 feet high. Sheaths 
of the ujjper leaves rather loose. Spike 2 
to 3 inches long, very dense, rat her obtuse; 
the spikelets very numerous and flat, 
2 to nearly 3 lines long. Out(*r glumes 
free or scarcely united at the base, with 
short hairs on the keel, which give to 
the spike a soft, hairy asjiect. The hair- 
like awns project 2 to 4 lines beyond the 
outer glumes. 

In meadows and pastures, throughout 
Europe and central and Bussian Asia, 
from the Mediterranean to the Arctii; 
regions, and naturalized in several parts 
of the globe. Abundant in Britain. FI- 


Fig. 1158, sprivg and summer. 
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3. Marsh Foxtail. Alopecurus geniculatiis, Liaii. 

(Fig. 1159.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1250.) 

A perennial like the meadow F., or 
sometimes annual. Stem u.sually pro- 
cumbent at the base, bending upwards 
at the lower nodes. Sheaths of the up- 
per leaves rather loo.se. Spike 1 to 2 
inches long, closely imbricated like that 
of the meadow F., but more slender, 
with much smaller spikelets. Outer 
glumes hairy on the keel, not so pointed 
a.s in the meadow F., and scarcely above 
a line long, the hair-like awn^ not pro- 
jecting above a line beyond them. 

In moist meadows, and marshy places, 
throughout Europe and Kussian Asia 
from the iMeditcrranean to the Arctic 
regions, and naturalized in other parts 
of the globe. Abundant in Britain. FL 
all summer. A slight variety, with still 
shorter awns, has been described under 
the name of A fulvu.<i (Eng. Bot. t. 1407). and in some localities, es- 
pecially near the sea, the .stems thicken at the base into a kind of bulb, 
'which state has also been distinguished as a species, under the name 
of A. hulbosus (Eng. Bot. t. 1219). 



4. Alpine Foxtail. Alopecurus alpinus, Sm. (Fig. 1100.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 112G.) 

Rootstock creeping and stems erect, as in the meadow F., but usually 
not so tall, and the sheaths of the upper leaves looser. Spike ovoid or 
shortly cylindrical, seldom above an inch long unless cultivated, and 
softly silky with the rather long hairs which cover the glumes. Spike- 
lets closely imbricated, rather smaller than in the meadow F.; the 
awns either included within the outer glumes or scarcely projecting 
beyond them. 
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A high northern plant, extending 
from east Arctic Europe across Arctic 
Asia and America, and reappearing in 
tlio Antarctic regions. In Britain, it 
occurs in the higher mountains of Scot- 
land, although unknown in Scandinavia. 
FI. summer. 


X. CHAMAGROSTIS. CIIAMAOROSTIS. 

A single species, differing from Agrostis chiefly in the inflorescence, 
which is a simple spike nearer that of the Horde! netr, although the spike- 
lets are not closely sessile enough to remove it to that tribe. 

1. Dwarf Chamagrostis. Chamagrostis minima, Borklr. 
(Fig. IIGI.) 

(Fuappia agrostidea, Eng. Bot. t. 1127.) 

A little, tufted annual, seldom 3 inches 
high. Leaves short and narrow, uith 
very thin sheaths. Spikelets small, pur- 
})lish, almost sessile in a simple slender 
spike, about half an inch long. Outer 
glumes nearly equal, obtuse, about a 
hue long. Flowering glume shorter, 
very thin and scarious, hairy outside, 
jagged at the top, but not awned. Palea 
small or flometirnes none. 

In sandy pastures, and waste places, 
in western Europe, not extending in 
central Europe much to the eastward 
of the Bhine, although in the south 
it reaches as far as Greece. Bare in 
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Britain, and apparently confined to the coasts of Anglesea and the 
Channel Islands. FL spring. 


VI. HARE’S-TAIL. LAGURUS. 

A single species, with the characters nearly of Smallreed, except the 
inflorescence, which is that of Foxtail. 

1. Ovate Hare’s-tail. Lagurus ovatus, Liun. (Eig. 1162.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1334.) 

An erect annual, from a few inches to 
above a foot high ; the leaves hoary 
with a soft do\^n, their sheaths rather 
swollen. Spikelets 1-flowered, very nu- 
merous, and closely crowded in an ovoid 
or oblong, softly hairy head, ^ to 1 inch 
long. Outer glumes subulate or slightly 
dilated at the base, about 4 lines long, 
feathered with long soft hairs. Flowering 
glume much shorter, and thin, cleft into 
2 awn-like points aboiit the length of 
the outer glumes, and bearing on its 
back a long, hair-like, bent awn, usually 
at least twice the length of the spikelet. 

In maritime sands, and waste places, 
common all round the Mediterranean, 
and extending up the west coast of Eu- 
rope to the Channel Islands. FI. earlg 
summer. 


Xn. BEARDGRASB. POLYPOGON. 

Spikelets 1-flowered, densely crowded in a spike-like or slightly 
branched panicle, otherwise as in Agrostis, except that the outer 
glumes end in a fine awn. 

A genus of very few species, but widely spread over a great part of 


the globe. 

Awns three or four times as long as the spikelets .... 1. Annual B. 
Awns scarcely longer than the glumes themselves .... 2. Perennial B. 
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1. Annual Beardgrass. Polypogon monspelionsis, Desf. 
(Fig. 1163.) 

{Agrostis panicea, Eng. Bot. t. 1704.) 



An annual, procumbent at the base or 
rarely erect, 1 to 1^ feet high, with flat, 
rather flaccid leaves. Panicle contracted 
into a cylindrical or slightly branched 
spike, 2 to 3 inches long, of a yellow ish 
shining green, and thickly bearded with 
the numerous straight and very smooth 
awns. Outer glumes nearly equal, 
notched at the top; the fine awn pro- 
ceeding from the notch, and 3 or 4 times 
as long us the glume itself. Flowering 
glume shorter, often with a short, very 
fine awn. Palea smaller and awnless. 

In fields and waste places, on road- 
sides, etc., especially near the sea, com- 
mon in the Mediterranean region, and 
eastward far into central Asia, extend- 


Fig. 11G3. ing up the west coa.st of Europe to 

western France, and very sparingly 
along the Channel to Holland. Pare in Britain, and only in some of 
the south-eastern counties of England. I'L summer. 


2. Perennial Beardgrass. Polypogon littoralis, Sm. 
(Fis. IlUi.) 


{Agrostis, Eng. Bot. t. 1251.) 



A procumbent perennial, with the 
foliage nearly of the common Agrostis. 
Panicle more branched than in the an- 
nual P., the glumes longer, ta])ering 
into an awn scarcely longer than the 
glume itself. Flowering glumes small 
and uwnless. The plant is, indeed, iu 
habit as well as in character, almost in- 
termediate between Beardgrass and 
Agrostis. 

In salt-marshes, scattered here and 
there along the scacoasts of western 
Europe, the Mediterranean, and North 
America. In Britain, very local on 
the coasts of Norfolk, Essex, Kent, and 
Hampshire. FI. summer. 


Fig. 1164. 
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XIII. AOROSTZS. AGROSTIS. 

Spikelets small, 1 -flowered, and numerous, in an elegant panicle, 
with slender branches often proceeding several from the same point, 
and either erect, forming a narrow, almost spike- like, but loose panicle, 
or spreading, at least at the moment of flowering. Outer glumes 
narrow, boat-shaped, pointed, but without awns. Flowering glume 
shorter, often bearing a fine straight awn on the back below the middle. 
Palea much smaller or altogether wanting. The axis of the spikelet 
within the outer glumes glabrous or very shortly hairy. 

A considerable genus, widely distributed over the surface of the 
globe, and (if made to include the exotic Vilfn and Sporoholus) a well- 
marked one. Some species are commonly called Bents in some parts 
of the country, a name given by others more especially to the crested 
Dog's- tail. 

Awn 2 to 4 times as long as the spikelets. Second glume 

longer than the lowest 4. Silky A. 

Awn none, or not twice as long as the spikelet. Outer glumes 
ecpwl or the lowest the longest. 

Loaves flat (broad or narrow). 

Flowering glume awnless or with a very short awn at its 


base. Palea about half its length 1. Common A. 

Flowering glume with a short awn below the middle. 

Palea minute or none 2. Brown A. 

Leaves very fine and subulate 3. Bristle A. 


1. Common Agrostis. Agrostis alba, Linn. (Fig. 1165.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1180, J. stolonifera, t. 1532, and A. vulgaris, t. 1671.) 

An elegant but most variable perennial grass; in dry mountain 
pastures often densely tufted, and not above 2 or 3 inches high ; in rich 
moist soils creeping and rooting at the base, often to a considerable 
extent; the flowering stems erect, 1 to 2 feet high, with a slender 
panicle usually very spreading when in full flower, especially in fine 
weather, sometimes contracted both before and after flowering. Leaves 
flat, rather short, but narrow. Spikelets scarcely a line long. Outer 
glumes nearly equal or the lowest rather the largest. Flowering glume 
very thin, awnless or rarely with a minute awn arissing from its base. 
Palea usut^Jly a little less than half its length. 

In pastures and waste places, wet or dry, throughout Europe, Eus- 
sian and central Asia, and northern America, penetrating far into the 
-Arctic regions, and ascending highupon alpine summits, and reappearing 

VOX.. II. 2 N 
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in the southern liemisphere. Abundant 
in Britain. Fl.the whole summer. Be- 
sides the great differences in size and 
stature, it varies in the more or less 
spreading })anie]e of a light-green or 
purplish colour, in the length of the 
ligula of the leaves, in the degree of 
prominence of the nerves of the glumes 
and the roughness of their keel, and in 
other minute particulars ; but all at- 
tempts to combine these characters so 
as to show distinct species, or even to 
separate marked and permanent varie- 
ties, have hitherto failed. 


Fig. 1165. 


2. Brown Agrostis. Agrostia canina, Linn. (Fig. HOG.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 1850.) 



Fig. 1166. 


A’^ery near the common A., but the 
leaves are rather finer, the panicle loss 
spreading, the outer glumes longer and 
more pointed ; the flowering one bears 
on its back below the middle a flue awn, 
which slightly protrudes beyond the 
outer glumes, and the palea is very mi- 
nute w holly wanting. 

AVith the common A,, of which it may 
be a mere variety, and has apparently 
the same geographical range, but not 
generally common except perhaps in 
some mountain districts. Spread over 
the whole of Britain. JFl, summer. 


3. Bristle Agrostis. Agrostis setacea, Curt. (Fig. 11G7.) 
(Eng. Bot. 1. 1188.) 

A perennial, M'ith densely tufted leaves, mostly radical, and very 
finely snbiilate. Stems erect, 1 to 2 feet high, with a narrow, slender 
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])aiiicle, always contracted except during 
the moment the flowers are expanded. 
Glumes narrow, and more pointed than 
in the common A., the lowest always 
longer than the second, the flowering 
one with a fine awn at its base, usually 
slightly protruding beyond the outer 
glumes. Palea very minute. 

On dry heaths, in western Europe, 
from Spain and Portugal to Holland. 
In Britain, only in the Routh-western 
counties of England, extending east- 
ward to Hampshire, and perhaps Sussex 
and Surrey. FL summer. 



4. Silky Agrostis. Agrostis Spica-venti, liinn. (Fig IIGS ) 
(Fug. But. 1. 1)51. Apera, Bab. Man.) 

A rather tall, slender, and most ele- 
gant annual, with rather narrow, flat 
leaves. Panicle long, and usually spread- 
ing, with very slender, liair-likebranches. 
and little shining spikelels, .scarcely a 
line long, without the awns. Outer 
glume.s narrow, very pointed, the se- 
cond rather larger than the lowest one. 

Flowering glume with a hair-like awn, 

3 or 4 times as long a.s the spikelet. 

Palea small, w ith a minute, almost mi- 
croscopic appendage at its ba.se, which is 
theprolongationoftheaxisofthespikelet. 

In fields and sandy pastures, in Eu- 
rope and Bussian Asia, from the Medi- 
terranean to the Arctic regions. In Bri- 
tain, confined to some of the eastern 
counties of England. FI. summer. The 
A. inierrupia (Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2951) 
is a slight variety, with the spikelets 
more crowded, in a narrow panicle, 
with nearly erect branches. The anthers are also .said to be shorter, 

2 N 2 



Fig. 1168. 
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but that character is very variable. It ia often found with the com- 
mon form passing gradually into it. 


XIV. NITQRASS. GASTRIDIUM. 

A single species, separated from Agi'odis on account of the smooth, 
shining, enlarged base of the outer glumes. 

1. Awnod Nitgrass. Gaatridium lendigerum, Beauv. 
(Fig. 1169.) 

{MiJinm, Eng. Bot. t. 1107.) 

An elegant, erect annual, 0 to 8 inches 
high, with flat leaves. Panicle con. 
tracted into a loose, tapering spike, 2 to 
3 inches long, of a pale green, shining 
with a satiny or silvery lustre. Spike- 
lets very crowded. Outer glumes nearly 
2 lines long, narrow, and very pointed, 
n ith a short, very shining enlargement 
at the ba.se, the second glume shorter 
than the lowest. Flowering glume very 
short, broad, and thin, often bearing 
below the summit an awn about the 
length of the outer glume, but as often 
without it. Palea nearly as long. 

In fields and waste places, especially 
near the sea, but occasionally also in- 
land along the valleys of large rivers. 
Very common in the Mediterranean re- 
gion, extending up w estern France to 
In Britain, only in southern England. FL 



Fig. 11G9 

the English Cliannel. 


XV. MARAM. PSAMMA. 

A single species, sometimes united with Smallreedyh\xi more fre- 
quently considered as a distinct genus, characterized by the inflores- 
cence, the firmer consistence of the glumes, without any awn to the 
flowering one. 

1. Sea Maram. Psamma arenaria, Beauv. (Fig. 1170.) 
{Arundo, Eng. Bot. t. 620. Ammophila arundinacea, Brit. FI. Maram, 
or Sea Matweed.) 

Rootstock creeping. Stems stifi*, erect, 2 to 3 feet high, with narrow, 
stiff, erect, and glaucous leaves, concave, or rolled inwards on their 
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edges. Panicle contracted into a close, 
narrow-cylindrical spike, 5 or 6 inches 
long, tapering to the top. Spikelets 
crowded, 4 or 5 lines long, the outer 
glumes lanceolate, compressed, stiff, and 
chaffy. Flowering glume rather shorter, 
but equally stiff, w ith a tuft of hairs out- 
side on the axis of the spikelet. Palea 
nearly as long, with a minute hairy 
bristle, or prolongation of the axis at its 
base. 

On maritime sands, common on all the 
coasts of Furope, except the extreme 
north, and in North America. Frer[ucrit 
in Britain and on the British seacuasts. 
FI. summer. 



Fig. 1170. 


XVI. SMALLREED. CALAl^lAGROSTJS. 

Tall grasses, ^ith a more or loss open panicle, and numerous 1- 
flowered spikelets. Outer glumes nearly equal, keeled and pointed. 
Flowering glume much smaller, very thin, w ith a very slender and short, 
hair.like, straight awn on its buck, and a tuft of long silky hairs at its 
base, on the axis of the spikelet. Palea usually smaller. 

A considerable genus, widely di.stributed over the globe, formerly 
united with the true Fceih, from w hich it is distinguished chiefly by 


the 1 -flowered spikelets. 

Hairs within the spikelet longer than the flowering glume. 

Spikelets near 3 linos long, erowded in a nari’ow panicle. 

Outer glumes very narrow, almost subulate .... 1. Wood S. 

Spikelets about 2 lines long, in a loose panicle. Outer 

glumes narrow-lanccolato * ... 2. Ptityle S. 

Hairs witliin the spikelet sliorter tlian ilie flowering glume . 3. Narrow S. 


1. Wood Smallreed. Calamagrostis EpigeioB, Eoth. 
(Fig. 1171.) 

(Arundo, Eng. Bot. t. 403.) 

Boo'stoek creeping. Stems 3 or 4 feet high, erect, and rather firm, 
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Panicle dense and narrow. Stems 8 to 6 inches. 

Spikelets about 2 lines long. Awns thickened at the top, 

shorter than the outer glumes 3. Qretf A. 

Spikelets rather more than 1 line. Awn hair-like, shorily 
protruding 4. Early A. 

1. Tufted Aira. Aira csespitosa, Linn. (Fig. 1174.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1453.) 

A tall perennial, forming large, den?e 
tufts, with rather stiff', flat leaves, very 
rough on the upper surface. Stems 2 
to 4 feet, bearing an elegant panicle 6 
inches to near a foot long, with 'spread- 
ing, slender, almost capillary branches. 
Spikelets silvery-grey or purpli.sh, about 
1^ lines long. Outer glumes rather un- 
ecjual, lanceolate and pointed. Flower- 
ing glumes scarcely projecting from the 
outer ones, minutely toothed or jagged 
at the top, with a fine hair-like awn in- 
serted near their ba.se, and not so long as 
the glume itself. 

In moist, shady places, throughout 
Europe and Kussian Asia, from the Me- 
diterranean to the Arctic regions, and 
in Korth America. Abundant in Britain. 
F7. summer. The alpine A. {A. alpina, 
Brit. FI., A. Icevigata, Eng. Bot. t. 2102) 
is a mere variety, whi(;h in its least 
Fig. 1174. altered form only differs in its lower 

stature, with shorter leaves, with the 
glumes more or less enlarged, the awn adhering to it so much the 
higher as the glume is more altered. In the commoner state the whole 
panicle is viviparous, all the glumes being more or les.s elongated and 
foliaceous, without awns, and containing only very inij)erfect flowers 
or none at all. -These varieties are frequent at considerable elevations, 
or at high latitudes, and not uncommon in the higher mountains of 
Scotland. 

2. Wavy Aira. Aira flexuosa, Linn. (Fig. 1175.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1519.) 

A much smaller and more slender plant than the ordinary form of 
the tufted A,, from 1 to IJ feet high, with very narrow leaves, rolled 
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inwards on the edges, and almost subu- 
late. Panicle spreading, but not above 
2 or 3 inches long ; tlie spikelets much 
fewer than in the tufted A., but longer, 
being usually 2 to 3 lines long, very 
shining, with the fine, hair-like awns 
protruding beyoiul the glumes. 

On heatlis and hilly pastures, through- 
out Europe and llussian Asia, excepting 
some of the southern districts, in North 
America, and in Antarctic South Ame- 
rica. Generally distributed over Britain. 
FI. summer. 



Fig. 1175. 


3. Grey Aira. Aira caneseens, Linn. (Fig. 1176.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 1190. Curi/iiephonis, Bab. Man.) 


A small, tufted perennial, of a glaucous 
or slightly purplish tinge, seldom above 
6 inches high, with fine convolute Icave.s. 
Panicle dense and narrow, 1 to 2 inches 
long. Spikelets about 2 lines long, the 
outer glumes pointed, qtiilc concealing 
the small flowering ones. These are 
remarkable for their awns, which are 
jointed in the middle, v\ith a tuft of 
minute hairs at the joint, and slightly 
thickened towards the top, the whole 
awn not projecting beyond the outer 
glumes. 

In sandy situations, in central and 
southern Europe, extending eastward to 
the Caucasus, and northward to sou+h- 
ern Scandinavia. In Britain, only 
known for certain on the .‘<andy seacoasts 
of Norfolk and Suflblk, and in the Chan- 



nel Islands. FI. summer. 


4. Early Aira. Aira prsecox, Liiui. (Fig. 1177.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1296.) 

A slender, densely tufted annual, 3 to 6 inches high, w ith short, very 
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Fi^r. 1177. 


fine leaves. Panicle contracted, ^ to 1 
inch long. Spikelets rather more than 
a line long, the outer glumes very sca- 
rious. Flowering glumes small, cleft at 
the top, and slightly hardening, as in 
Oat : the short, hair-like awns shortly 
protruding beyond the outer glumes. 

In sandy and hilly pastures, in cen- 
tral and southern Europe, and western 
Asia, extending into Scandinavia, but 
not far to the north. Generally spread 
over Britain, to the northern extremity 
of Scotland. FL spring. 


5. Silvery Aira. Aira caryophyllea, l.iim. (Fig. 1178.) 


(Kng. Bot. t. 812, JIair-grass.) 



Fig. 1178. 


A slender, graceful, tufted annual, sel- 
dom above (5 inches high, nith short, 
fine leaves, as in the earJg A., bttt the 
panicle is loose and spreading, nithlong, 
capillary branches, usually in threes, 
often occupying half the whole height 
of the plant. Spikelets and glumes as 
in the earig A . 

In sandy and hilly pastures, with the 
same area as the earig A., and fully as 
common in Britain. FI. summer, rather 
earig. 


XVIII. OAT. AVENA. 

Spikelets several- flowered (usually with 3 to 5 flowers, rarely more, 
or 2 only), in a loose panicle. Glumes scarious, at least at the top ; 
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the outer empty ones lanceolate and tapering to a point ; the flower- 
ing ones smaller, 2 -cleft at the top, each lobe tapering into a point, with 
a long, twisted, and bent awn on the back of the glume. The terminal 
glume of the spikelet often small and empty or rudimentary. Axis of 
the spikelet hairy under the flowering glumes. 

A considerable genus, widely spread over the temperate and colder 
regions of both hemispheres, or in the higher mountains within the 


tropics. 

Annual. Spikclets hanging, 8 to 10 lines long .... 1. Wild 0. 
Perennial. Spikelets erect or spreading. 

Spikelets about 6 lines long g. Perennial 0. 

Spikelets about 3 lines long . ,3. Yellow 0. 


1. Wild Oat. Aveiia fatua, Linn. (Fig. 1170.) 
(Kng. Bot. t. 2221.) 


An erect glabrous annual, 2 to 3 feet 
higii, with a loose panicle of large spike* 
It't.s, hanging from filiform pedicels of 
unequal length, arranged in alternate 
bunches along the main axis. Outer 
glumes nearly 4 inch long, pale-groon or 
jnirplish, tapering to a thin, .scarious 
point. Flowering glumes 2 or 3, scarcely 
so long as the outer ones, of a firm tex- 
ture at the base, and covered outside 
with long, broNMi hairs, tliiu and cleft at 
the top, each lobe tapering into a sliort 
jioiiit. Awn fully twice as lung as the 
sjiikelet, twisted at the base, abruptly 
bent about the middle. 

A common w'ced of cultivation in all 
corn countrie.«, and generally confined to 
cornfields, so that its origin is as yet 
doubtful, but probably a native of the 
east Mediterranean region, ^^bundant 
in Britain. FI. with ihe corn. A va- 



Fig. 117J. 


ri(!ty with the flowering glumes larger 

and more like the outer ones, hairy only below the middle, and termi- 
nating in 2 almost awm-like points, has been distinguished under the 
name of A. Hrigom ( Eng. Bot. t. 1260), and it is said that the cultivated 
Oat is but a variety of the same species, readily degenerating into the 
wild form. 
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2. Perennial Oat. Avena pratensis, Liim. (Fig. 1180.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1204.) 



FIl'. 1180 . 


An erect perennial, with a tufted or 
shortly creeping rootstock, 1 to 1^ feet 
high Trithuarrow leaves in dry pastures, 
but in rich mountain meadows attaining 
often 3 feet high, the leaves then broader, 
with much flattened sheaths. Panicle 
either slightly compound or reduced to 
/ a simple raceme. Spikclets erect, usually 
/ 3- or 4-flotterod, glabroiis and shining, 
' / Glumes all scarious at the top ; the outcr- 
'' most empty one about 6 linos long, ta- 
])cring to a point ; the second similar but 
rather longer ; the flowering ones gra- 
dually smaller, shortly cleft at the point, 
with an awn on the back fully twice 
their length. 

In meadows and pastures, especially 
in hilly di.stricts, throughout Europe and 
Eus'^ian Asia, except the extreme north. 
Widely distributed over Britain, but not 


very common. FI. summer, rather early. Luxuriant mountain speci- 


mens, with more or less flattened sheaths to the leaves, have been dis- 


tinguished as a species, under the name of A, alpina {A. planiculmis, 
(Eng. Bot. t. 2141), or, when very luxuriant, as A. planiculmis (Eng. 
Bot. Suppl. t. 2G84). A more marked variety, not uncommon in dry, 
limestone districts, is generally distinguished as the downy 0. {A. pu- 
bescens, Eng. Bot. t. 1610). It has the leaf-sheaths more or le.ss downy, 
rather smaller spikelets, and the hairs on the axis of the spikelet be- 
tween the florets much longer. 


3. Yellow Oat. Avena flavescens, Liuii. (Fig. 1181.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 9c2. Trisetim, Bab. Man.) 

An erect perennial, 1 to 2 feet high. Panicle oblong, 3 to 6 inches 
long, with slender, somewhat spreading branches and pedicels. Spike- 
lets erect, shining, and often of a yellowish hue, not half the size of 
those of the perennial 0. Glumes all scarious, the 2 outer empty ones 
very unequal. Flowering glumes usually 4 or 5, cleft into 2 points ; 
the awn twisted and bent as in the last two species, but short, and very 
fine and hair-like. 
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In rather dry meadows and pastures, 
in temperate and southern Europe and 
Kussian Asia, extending northward into 
southern Scandinavia. Frequent in Eng- 
land and Ireland, much less so in Scot- 
land. FI. summer. Like the 'perennial 
0., it varies in the glabrous or hairy leaf- 
sheaths, and in the length of the points 
of the glumes. 



Fi;,'. 1181. 


XIX. PALSE-OAT. ARRIIENATHERUM. 

A single species, separated from Oat as having the lower flower of 
each spikelet male only. At the same time, a minute rudimentary 
prolongation of the axis above the upper flower shows its general 
affinity with the Pocpacece, not with the Fanicacea, to which it might 
be technically referred. 


1. Common Palse-Oat. Arrhenatherum avenaceum, Beauv. 

(Fig. 1182.) 

{7ih^cM«,^Eng. Bot. t. 813.) 

An erect grass 2 or 3 feet in height, perennial but not forming large 
tufts. Leaves few and flaccid. Panicle narrow and loose, 6 or 8 inches 
long, spreading only whilst the flowers are open. Spikelets 3 to 4 
lines long, 2-flowered, the 2 outer empty glumes thin and pointed, the 
second nearly as long as the flowers, the outermost rather shorter. 
The lowest flowering glume has a fine bent awn on the middle of the 
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Vi-, llsj 


back about twice its own lengtli, and 
contains stamens oniy ; the upper 
flower is perfect, with a minute awn 
near the top of the glume or none at 
all. 

In meadows, hedges, and thickets, 
throughout Europe and w cstern Asia, 
except the extreme north. Common 
in Britain. FL svmmer. 


HOLCUS. IIOU'CS. 

Panicle somewhat open, but wiili ntimerous crowded spikelcts, all 
2-flowered j the upper flower male oidy, its glume bearing a short 
awn; the lowest herniaphrodile, its glume usually awuless. Outer 
glumes boat-shaped, compressed, enclosing the flowers. Axis of the 
spikelet without hairs, 

A genus limited by most botanists to the two Kupropcan speeies. 
allied on the one hand to JOufrapIth, from which it diflers in the pre- 
sence of an upper male flower and the want of the rudimentary sealcs 
below the perfect one; on the other to False Oaf, but with a diflereut 
habit, and the male flower above, not below, the perfect one. 

Outer glumes about 2 lines long, rather otjtuse, concculing the 

awn 1. Common II ■ 

Outer glumes near 3 lin long, very pointed, tlicawn project- 
ing beyond tliein 2. Sajf II. 


1. Common Holcus. Holcns lanatiis, Linn. (Fig. 1183.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 11G9.) 

A perennial Grass, with a creeping rootstock and ascending stems, 
1 to 2 feet high, more or less clothed, as well as the leaves, w ith a very 
short 4own, which gives to the whole plant a pale, soft appearance. 
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Panicle 2 to 3 inclies long, of a pale 
whitisli eolour or eometimes reddish. 
Outer glumes about 2 lines long, obtuse, 
but often bearing a short point just be- 
low tlie tip. Lowest flowering glume 
awnless, smooth and shining; the upper 
one thinner, its awn seldom reaching 
the length of the outer glumes. 

In meadows, pastures, and waste 
places, throughout Europe and probably 
llussiain Asia, e.Kcept the extreme north, 
One of the commonest British Grasses. 
1^1. all summer. 



2. Soft Holcus. Holcus mollis, Liim. (Fig. 1184.) 
(Kng. Bot. t. 1170 ) 


Very near the common If., and by 
some considered as a mere variety. It 
is not generally so donny, although the 
hairs on the joints are rather more 
conspicuous, the spikelets are larger, 
the outer glumes taper to a flne point, 
and the awn of the ui)per flowering 
glume usually projects beyond the outer 
ones. 

In similar situations with the common 
If., and with nearly the same geogra- 
phical area, but mucli less common. 
Generally distributed over Britain, but 
certainly not abundant, and in some 
parts very rare. FI. summer. 



Fig. 1181. 


XXI. CYNOOON. CYNODON. 

Spikelets Lflowered, awnless, sessile along one side of the simple, 
spike-like branches of the panicle, which all proceed from nearly the 
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game point, so as to appear digitate. At the base of the palea is a 
small bristle or prolongation of the axis, sometimes bearing a very 
minute rudimentary glume. 

A genus of very few species, perhaps all varieties of a single one, 
readily known by the digitate spikes from all British Grasses except 
the fingered and the glabrous Panicums, and from them by the spike- 
lets arranged singly, not in pairs, along the spikes. 


Creeping Cynodon. Cynodon Dactylon, Pers. 

(Fig. 1185.) 

{Vanicinn, Eng. Bot. t. 850.) 

A low, prostrate Grass, often creep- 
ing and rooting to a great extent j tlie 
flowering stems shortly ascending, with 
short leaves of a glaucous green. Pa- 
nicle of 3 to 5 slender spikes, each 1 to 
1 inches long. Spikelets less than a line 
long; the outer glumes nearly equal, 
open, narrow, and pointed. Flowering 
glume rather longer and much broader, 
becoming hardened when in fruit, 
smooth on the sides, rather rough on 
the keel and edges. 

In cultivated and waste places, espe- 
cially near the sea, very common in 
southern Europe and in all hot coun- 
tries, extending more sparingly into 
nortlicrn Franco and central Germany. 
In Britain, only in a few stations on the 
south-western coasts of England. PI, simmer and autumn. 



XXII. SPARTXIVA. SPAETINA. 

Spikelets I-flowered, much flattened, and awnless, sessile along one 
side of the simple branches of a long, spike-like panicle. Glumes long 
and narrow, strongly keeled, the palea as long as or longer than the 
flowering glume. 

A small genus, chiefly American, and almost confined to seacoasts. 
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1. Cord Spartina. Spartina stricta, Sm. (Fig. 118G.) 

{Darfi/JU, Eng. Bot. t. 380, CorJgrasa*') 

A stiff, erect Grass, with a creeping 
rootstock, and rather short, erect leaves, 
flat, excepting at the end, \^hcn fresh, 
the edges always rolled inwards when 
dry. Panicle 3 or 4 inches long, con- 
sisting of from 2 to 4 erect, spike-like 
branches ; spikelets arranged alternately 
in two rows along these branches, se.ssile 
in a groove on the avis, all erect but 
turning to one side, each spikelet 0 to 
8 lines long. Glumes tlnn but stiff, 
pointf'd or rather obtuse ; the first empty 
one 3 or 4 lines long ; the second about 
half an inch, and often hairy ; the flow er- 
ing -glume sinular but seareely so long ; 
the paleu again rather longer. The smell 
of the whole plant is strong and dis- 
agreeable. 

In muddy salt-marshe.s, along the 
shores of the Atlantic; common in North 
America, less so in western Europe, and 
veiy local on the Mediterranean a.s well as tlie North Sea. In Britain, 
only on the southern and eastern ooast.s of England. FL summer and 
autumn. A luxuriant variety, with long leaves, long slender spikes, 
and nearly glabrous glumes, has been described as a 8])ccic8 under the 
names of 8. glahra or S. ultern^Jtiira (Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2812), but 
in North America, where it is frecpient, it passes gradually into the 
more common form. In Britain, this variety lias been found on the 
coast of Hampshire near Southampton. 



A XIII. LEPTURUS. LEPTURUS. 

Spikelets 1-flow erod (or, in some exotic species, 2-flowered) awnless, 
inserted singly in notches on alternate sides of a simple slender spike, 
the axis jointed at each notch. Outer glumes 2, hard and ribbed ; 
flowering glumes very thin. Stamens 3 and styles 2, as in most genera 
of Grasses. 

A genus of very few species, chiefly seacoast plants, widely dispersed 
over the greater part of the globe. 

* The name of C(.n/(7ra,M w ould, however, be more appropriately rostriclcil to the 
south Eiuropean Lgfjeum Spartton, 

TOL. II, 2 0 
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1. Ciixved Lepturus. Lepturus incurvatus, Trin. 

(Fig. 1187.) 

{RoUhoellia, Eng. Bot. t. 760.) 

An annual, decumbent and much 
branched at the base; the flowering 
stems curved upwards or erect, a few 
inches, or, when very luxuriant, nearly 
a foot high, with short fine leaves, the 
uppermost one close under the flowers. 
Spike 2 to 4 inches long, usually curved ; 
the spikelets imbedded as it were in the 
axis, which breaks off readily at every 
notch. Outer glumes about 2 lines long, 
stiff and pointed, with strong green ribs ; 
the flowering glume and palea rather 
shorter, of a very delicate transparent 
texture. 

In salt-marshes and maritime sands 
Fig. 1187. and pastures, on the western coasts of 

Europe ; abundant all round the Me- 
diterranean, extending eastward to the Caspian and northward to the 
English Channel. In Britain, it occurs on the shores of England, Ire- 
land, and southern Scotland, but is not generally common. FI 
summer. 


XXIV. NARD. NABDUS. 

A single species, differing from all other genera of British Grasses 
in the very simple structure of its spikelets. 


1. Common Ward. Nardus striota, Linn. (Fig. 1188.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 290, Maigrass.) 

A densely tufted, erect, wiry perennial, 6 inches to near a foot high. 
Leaves fine, but -very stiff and bristle-like. Spikelets 1-flowered, ses- 
sile, alternately arranged in 2 rows on one side of an erect, slender, 
simple spike, often assuming a purplish hue. Each spikelet has a single 
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narrow glume, 3 or 4 lines long, ending 
in a fine point, and enclosing a palea, 3 
stamens, and a simple style. 

On moors, heaths, and hilly pastures, 
in northern and Arctic Europe and Kus- 
sian Asia, and in the mountains of cen- 
tral and southern Europe to the Cau- 
casus. Common in Britain. FI. sum- 
mer. 


Fig. 1188. 


XXV. LYMEGRASS. ELYMUS. 

Spikelets 2- to 4-flowered, avrnless, sessile in pairs (or, in exotic 
species, 3 or 4 together) in the notches of a simple spike. 

A small genus, spread over the temperate and cooler parts of the 
northern hemisphere, differing from Barley in that all the spikelets 
contain more than one flower. 

1. Sand Lymegrass. Elynrns arenarius, Linn. (Eig. 1189.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1072. Lymegrass.) 

A stiff, glaucous perennial, 2 to 4 feet high, with a long creeping 
rootstock. Leaves stiflf, rolled inwards on the edges, ending in a hard 
point. Spike sometimes rather dense, 3 to 4 inches long, sometimes 
lengthening to 8 or 9 inches ; with the spikelets in rather distant 
pairs, each containing 3 or 4 flowers. Glumes lanceolate, stifi*, downy 
or rarely glabrous ; the outer ones 8 or 9 lines long, and very pointed ; 
the flowering ones gradually shorter, broader, and less pointed. 

In maritime sands, common in the temperate and colder regions of 
the northern hemisphere, more local on the Mediterranean and in hotter 
climates, and occurring occasionally in inland central Europe. Extends 
all round the British Isles, but more frequent in the north than in the 

2 0 2 
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south. FI. summer. A singular variety, 
with the .spike much elongated, the 
spikelets distant, and the glumes often 
enlarged, in which also the whole spike 
is abruptly bent down, has been distin- 
guished as a species, under the name of 
i\iO pendulous F!. {JE. ffenirulatus, Kng. 
Bot. t. 1586). It is occasionally met 
with on the coasts of Holland and 
Scandinavia, and is- said to have been 
gathered formerly on the Thames below 
Gravesend. 


XXVI. BARLEY. HORDIiUM. 

Spikelets 3 together, sessile on alternate notches of a simple spike, I 
or 2 of them consisting each of 2 glumes, either empty or with male or 
rudimentary flow ers, the 2 or 1 otlicrs containing each 1 perfect flow er ; 
the empty glumes of the 3 spikelets often reduced to mere awns, and 
forming a kind of involucre round the flowrering glume. 

A genus of few species, dispersed over the temperate regions of both 
hemispheres, cidefly in maritime districts, and rare in the tropics. The 
origin of the 2 or 3 cultivated species has not been as yet satisfactorily 


made out. 

Flowers of tlie 2 lateral spikelets perfect ; of the central one 

male, or riKlinientary, or none 1. Wood S. 

Flowers of the central spikelet perfect ; of the lateral ones male, 
or rudinientarv, or none. 

Outer glumes of all the spikelets awn-liko from the base . 2. Meadow B. 

Outer glumes of the central spikelet lanceolate, and ciliate 
at the base ; of the others awn-like from the base ... 8. Wall B. 

Outer glumes of ail the spikelets slightly dilated at the base, 
not ciliate, and one of each lateral spikelet broader than 
the rest i. Sea B. 
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1. Wood Barley. Hordeum sylvaticum, Huds. 
(Fig. 1190.) 


{Elymus europccus, Eng. Bot. t. 1317.) 


An erect perennial, about 2 feet bigb, 
with flat leaves, usually hairy on the 
sheaths. Spike cylindrical, not very 
dense, about 3 inches long. The cen- 
tral spikelet of each notch is reduced to 
2 narrow-linear glumes, eitlier quite 
empty or rarely containing a rudimen- 
tary or male flower ; the 2 lateral spike- 
lets have each 1 jierfect flower, and 
sometimes a second, either rudimentary 
or male ; the outer glumes like those of 
the central spikelet, but rather broader 
and longer, and placed side by side ; the 
flow ering glume shorter, but terminating 
in a long awn. 

In w'oods and thickets, in central and 
southern Europe, extending eastward 
to the Caucasus and nortlnvard to south- 
ern Scandinavia. In Britain, not rargin 
some of the midland and northern coun- 
ties of England, but not found in Ire- 
land or Scotland. FI. summer. 



Fig. 11 90. 


2. Meadow Barley. Hordeum pratense, Kuds. 
(Fig. 1191.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 109.) 

An erect or decumbent annual or perennial, often 2 feet high, and 
tufted or bulbous at the base. Leaves glabrous and rather narrow. 
Spike 1^ to 2 inches long, close and cylindrical. To each notch are 
3 pairs of awn-like, rough glumes ; wdthin the ccntnal pair is a flower- 
ing glume, lanceolate, but completely rolled round the flower, and 
tapering into an awn as long as itself ; w ithin each of the 2 lateral 
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Fig. 1191. 


pairs is usually an inner glume smaller 
than the central one, either empty or 
enclosing a male or rudimentary flower. 

In moist meadows, and pastures, in 
central and southern Europe, extend- 
ing eastward all across Eussian Asia 
and northward to southern Scandi- 
navia. Frequent in England and Ire- 
land, but scarcely extending into Scot- 
land. FL early summer. 


3, Wall Barley. Hordeum murinum, Linn. (Fig. 1192.) 
(Eng. Bot. 1 . 1971.) 



Fig. 1192. 


A rather coarse, tufted Grass, the 
stems decumbent at the base, 1 to 2 feet 
long. Leaves often hairy. Spike dense 
and cylindrical, 3 or 4 inches long, 
thickly beset with the long rough awns. 
Outer glumes of the 3 spikelets all awn- 
like, but those of the central spikelot 
somewhat broader at the base and cili- 
ate. Inner glume of each spikelet lan- 
ceolate and rolled inwards at the base, 
ending in a long awn ; that of the central 
spikelet enclosing a perfect flower and 
a short awn-like empty glume at the 
back of the palea; those of the lateral 
onep empty or with a very imperfect 
male flower. 

In waste places, on roadsides, etc., in 
central and southern Europe and west- 


ern Ajia, extending northwards to southern Scandinavia, and now 


naturalized in many parts of the world. Frequent in the greater part of 


England and Ireland, but rare or local in Scotland. FI. all summer. 
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4. Sea Barley. Hordeum maritimum, With. (Fig. 1193.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1205.) 

Very near the Wall B., but emaller 
and Bomewliat glaucous, the spikes 
smaller, with shorter awns, the 3 pairs 
of outer glumes all lanceolate at the 
base but not ciliate, and one of each of 
tlie lateral pairs a little broader than the 
others. 

On the seacoasts of western Europe, 
and all round the Mediterranean, ex- 
tending northward to Denmark, but not 
into the Baltic. Abundant on several 
of the English coasts, but a very doubt- 
ful inhabitant of Scotland or Ireland. 

FI. summer. 


XXTIT. TRITXCUM. 

Spikelets several-flowered, closely sessile, and single in each notch 
of a simple spike, the side of the spikelet or edge of the glumes being 
next the axis of the spike. Outer empty glumes 2, similar to the 
flowering ones. 

To this genus belong the cultivated Wheat.^, all annuals, of uncertain 
origin, by some said to be indigenous m some little-known regions of 
western Asia, by others believed to be altered forms of the common 
south European and west Asiatic Grasses known under the generic 
name of JEgiJops. The British wild species are all perennials, and 
form part of a diflerent section, distinguished by some as a separate 
genus, under the name of Agropyron, which should be adopted if it be 
definitively ascertained that the annual Wheats are identical with 


JEgilops, 

Rootstock cm'p'ug 1. CokcA T. 

No creeping rootstock 2. fibrous T. 


1. Couch Triticum. Tritioum repens, Linn. (Fig. 1194.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 909. Couchgrass.) 

A perennial, with an extensively creeping rootstock, and stiff, 
ascending or erect stems, 1 to 2 or even 3 feet higlj j the whole plant 
varying from a bright green to a pole glaucous colour. Spikelets 8 to 
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10 or more, at regular distances on al- 
ternate sides of a spike varying from 
2 or 3 inches to twice that length, each 
one containing 5 or 6 flowers. Glumes 
all alike in shape, narrow and stiflT, 
marked nith 6 or more nerves, and 
usually pointed or terminating in an 
awrijSoraetiines exceedingly short, some- 
times as long a.s the glume itself ; the 
outer empty glume about 4 lines long ; 
the flowering ones gradually shorter, 
vith less prominent nerves ; the termi- 
inal one usually small and empty or 
quite rudimentary. 

In fh'lds and waste places, through- 
out Europe and llnssian Asia, from 
the Mediterranean to the Arctic re- 
gions, and in North and South Ame- 
rica. Abundant in Britain. FI. sum- 
mer. The Rush T. {T. junceum, Eng. 


But. t. 814, and T. laxmn, Brit. El.) 
appears to be merely a maritime variety of the same sjieeies, much 
stifler and more glaucous, with the leaves almost pungent, and the glumes 
often obtuse. It is frequent on seacoasts throughout the range of tlie com- 
mon couch T., and has been often observed to pas.s gradually into it. 


2. Fibrous Triticum. Triticum eaninum, Iluds. (Fig. 1195.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 1:172.) 



In the structure of the spikelets and 
their arrangement, this species closely 
resembles the couch T., but the stems 
are tufted, without any creeping root- 
stock, more leafy, and not so glaucous. 
Glumes rather thinner, with 5 very 
])rominent ribs, and terminating in a 
rather long awui ; the outer empty ones 
usually smaller than the flowering ones, 
\iith shorter aims, and often only 3 
libs. 

In woods and shady places, in Europe 
and Bussian Asia from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Arctic regions, and in 
North America. Generally distributed 
over Britain, but not very common. 
F/. summer. 
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XXVIII. LOLIUM. LOLIUM. 

Spikelets several -flovrered, closely sessile, and single in each notch of 
the simple spike, the edge of the spikelet (or the backs of the glumes 
of one row) next the axis of the spike. One or rarely 2 outer glumes 
empty, differing but little from the (lowering ones. 

A genus of very few species, natives of the temperate regions of the 
northern hemisphere ; some of them found also, either indigenous or 
perhaps introduced, in the southern hemisphere, and even within the 
tropics. 

Outer glumes shorter than the spikelet. Awns short or none 1. llyegrtxssL. 
Outer glume ns long as or longer than the spikelet. Some of 

the glumes with awns as long as themselves 2. Darnel L. 


1. Ryegrass Lolium. Lolium perenne, Liim. (Fig. li96.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 315, L. Unicola, Suppl. t. 2955, and L. multijlorum, 
Brit. FI.) 

An erect or sliglitly decumbent Grass, 
either annual or often lasting for several 
years, 1 to 2 feet high, leafy only in the 
lower part. Spike 6 inches to a foot 
long, the spikelets at a considerable dis- 
tance from each other. Outer glume 
of the lateral spikelets em])ty, stitf. and 
strongly nerved, usually much larger 
than tlie others, yet seldom attaining 6 
lines and never so long as the whole 
spikelet. Flowering glumes 8 to 16 or 
even more, obtuse or pointed, or some- 
times ending in a short awn. In the 
terminal spikelet the second glume is 
usually empty, and sometimes also in 
the lateral spikelets. 

In meadows, pastures, and waste 
places, throughout Europe and Russian 
Asia, except the extreme north, and na- 
turalized in other parts of the world. Fig. 1196. 

Abundant in Britain. FI. ihe wJtoIe 

season. It varies much in duration, and in the precise shape and pro- 
portion of the glumes, as well as in the presence or absence of »» ns. 
The Italian Eyegrass {L. italicicm, Braun), now much imported from 
the Continent, is a variety raised by cultivation, most probably from 
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seeds originally exported from England. In rich meadows abnormal 
varieties, or rather, luxuriant states occur occasionally with a branc^hed 
spike, or with an increased number of variously deformed empty 
glumes. 

2. Darnel Lolium. Lolium temnlentum, Linn. (Fig. 1197.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 1124, and L- arvense, t. 1125.) 

Closely allied to the Eyegrass L., 
but the root is always annual, the outer 
glume of the spikelets usually as long 
as the spikclet itself, the flowering 
glumes shorter and broader than in 
the Eyegrass L., and some of them at 
least have an awn longer than them- 
selves. In fields and waste places, in 
central and southern Europe, and cen- 
tral Asia, extending more or less into 
northern Europe as a weed of cultiva- 
tion, and as such generally dispersed 
over Britain, although not common. FI. 
summer. 

Fig. 1197. 

XXIX. FALSE-BROME. BRACIIYPODIUM. 

Spikelets many-flowered, long, in a single spike, as in Triiicum, but 
not so much flattened as in the perennial species of that genus, and not 
quite so closely sessile, the axis of the spike not being indented to 
receive them, yet not so distinctly stalked as in Fescue. 

A genus of very few species, chiefly from the temperate regions of 
the old w orld, and intermediate, as it were, between Triticum, Fescue, 
and Brome, with one or other of which genera they have often been 
united. 

Awns as long as or longer than the flowering glumes. Spikelets 

usually drooping 1. Slender F. 

Awns shorter than the flowering glumes. Spikelets erect or 

nearly so 2. Heath F. 

1. Slender Palse-Brome. Brachypodium sylvaticum, 
Beauv. (Fig. 1198.) 

{Bromus, Eng. Bot. t. 729.) 

A rather slender, erect Grass, 2 to 3 feet high, with a perennial tuft, and 
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sliglitly creeping rootstock. Leaves flat, 
and rather long. Spikelets usually 6 or 
7, in a loose spike, more or less drooping, 
or rarely erect, each one attaining an 
inch or even more in length, nearly cy- 
lindrical when young, but flattened when 
in fruit, containing from 8 to twice that 
number of flowers. Glumes glabrous or 
pubescent, the outer ones pointed, the 
flowering ones ending in an awn, usually 
as long as or longer than the glume it- 
self. Palea fringed with a few hairs on 
the edges. 

In wood8,hedges, and thickets, through- 
out Europe, and central and llussian 
Asia, except the extreme north. Com- 
mon in England and Ireland, more scarce 
in the Scotch Highlands. FI. summer. 



2. Heath False-Brome. Brachypodium pinnatum, Beauv. 

(Fig. 1199.) 


{Bromus, Eng. Bot. t. 730.) 


Perhaps a mere variety of the slender 
F., growing in more open situations. 
The rootstock is more creeping, the 
spikelets more erect, the flowering glumes 
rather smaller, and more open, and the 
awn is very much shorter. 

In pastures and stony wastes, with 
nearly the same geographical range as 
the slender F., but not extending so far 
north, and more common in southern 
and eastern Europe. In Britain, scat- 
tered over the eastern and central 
counties of England, but nnknonn in 
Scotland or Ireland. FI. summer. 



Fig. 1199. 
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XXX. BROME. BROMUS. 

Spikelets several-flowered, rather large, erect or drooping, in a 
branclied, loose, or compact panicle. Outer glumes unequal, usually 
keeled and awnless. Flowenug glumes longer, rounded on the back, 
scarious at the edges, with an awn inserted just below the notched or 
cleft summit. Palca ciliale on the nerves. Ovary usually hairy, the 
style inserted on one side of the summit. 

A considerable genus, widely spread over the northern hemisphere, 
chiefly in the old world, with a few American or southern species. It 
is also a natural one if made to include the tall 7?., referred by some to 
Fescue on account of the glabrous ovary and more central style. 


riowering glumes oblong, turgid. Outer ones distinctly 

nervod G. Field B. 

Flowering glumes narrow -lanceolate. Outer ones obscurely 
nervod. 

Flowering gUimos about 3 lines long. Ovary glabrous . . 7. Tall B, 

Flowering glumes 5 hues long or more. Ovary hairy. 

Awns shorter or not longer than the glumes. Ijeaf-sheuths 
witli long hairs. 

Panicle loo,se and drooping 2. Hairy B. 

Panicle coinjiact and creel 1. rpriyht B, 

Awns longer than the glumes. Leaves softly downy or 
glabrous. 

Panicle loose and droojiing ... 3. Barren B. 

Panicle compact and erect. 

.S])ikelets, togetlicr witlitlic awns, more than 3 inelies 

long i. Great B. 

.Sjukclets with the awns not 2 inches long .... 5. Compact B. 


1. Upright Brome. Bromus erectus, lludis. (fhg. 1200.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 471.) 

An erect percunial, 2 feet liigli or more, with a sligliUy creeping 
rootstock. Leaves narrower than in most Bromes, especially the radi- 
cal ones, with a few long hairs on their sheaths. Panicle about Jl to 
6 inches long, much more compact than in tlte barren B., the branches 
erect or nearly so. Spikelets not numerous, ^ to 1 1 inches long, con- 
taining 6 to 10 or even more flowers. Flowering glumes lanceolate. 
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with closely appressed hairs on the back, 
the lateral nerves scarcely prominent, 
the awn straight, and scarcely half its 
length. 

In fields and waste places, in tempe- 
rate and southern Europe to the Cau- 
casus, extending northward into south, 
ern Scandinavia. Jn Britain, chiefly 
in southern and eastern England, very 
local in Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. 
FI. summer. 



Fiir. 1200. 


2. Hairy Brome. Bromus asper, Linn. (Fig. 1201.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 1172.). 


An annual, or sometimes perennial, 
3 to 6 or even 6 feet high. Leaves 
long and flat, with long, spreading or 
reflexed hairs on their sheaths. Panicle 
loose, with long, drooping branches, 
bearing a few loose spikelets, each above 
an inch long, containing 6 to 10 or more 
flowers. Flowering glumes nearly cy- 
lindrical, slightly hairy or glabrous, with 
a straight, fine awn, shorter than the 
glume itself. 

In hedges and thickets, and on the 
eSges of w’oods, in temperate and south- 
ern Europe, extending eastward to the 
Caucasus, and northward to southern 
Scandinavia. Frequent in England, Ire- 
land, and the lowlands of Scotland. 
FI. summer. 



Fig. 1201. 
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8. Barren Brome. Bromns sterilis, Linn. (Fig. 1202.) 
(Eng. Bot. 1. 1030.) 



Fig. 1202. 


An erect annual or biennial, 1 to 2 feet 
high or rather more ; the leaves softly 
downy, but less so than in i\xe field B. 
Panicle 6 inches long or more with nu- 
merous more or less' drooping branches, 
many of them as long as the spikelets 
or longer. Spikelet.s linear-lanceolate, 
with 6 to 8 or more flowers, attaining 
more than 2 inches in length, including . 
their awns. Flowering glumes rough 
on the back, distinctly 7-nerved, with 
a straight awn much longer than the 
glume itself. 

In waste places, on waysides, etc., 
throughout Europe and llussian Asia, 
except the extreme north. Abundant in 
England, Ireland, and the Lowlands 
of Scotland. Fh summer^ commencing 
early. 


4. Great Brome. Bromus maximus, Desb. (Fig. 1203.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 2820.) 



Fig. 1203. 


Very near the barren T\., but the 
panicle is more erect and compact, only 
a few of the branches attaining the 
length of the spikelets Tvithout their 
awns, and the flowering glumes are 
larger and broader, w ith very long awns, 
the whole spikelet, including the awns, 
being often 3| inches long. 

A native of the Mediterranean re- 
gion, which appears to have established 
itself in Jersey. FI. early summer. 
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6. Compact Brome. Bromus madritensis, Liun. (Fig. 1201.) 

{B. diandrus, Eng. Bot. t. 1006.) 


A much smaller plant than the bar- 
ren B., seldom above a foot high, less 
downy, and with narrower leaves. Pa- 
nicle erect or nearly so, very compact, 
and often of a purplish tint, the branches 
much shorter than the spikelets. Awns 
as in the last two, longer than the flower- 
ing glumes ; but the whole spikelet, in- 
cluding the awns, is seldom 2 inches 
long. The flowers have, like other 
Bi'omes, sometimes only 2 stamens. 

On roadsides, and in waste places, 
throughout southern Europe, extending 
up the west coasts to the English Chan- 
nel, In Britain, only in the southern 
counties of England, and in Tipperary 
county, Ireland. FI, early summer. 



Fig. 1204. 


6. Field Brome. Bromus arvensis, Linn. (Fig. 1205.) 

(Eng. Bot. t, 920 and t. 1984, B. pratensis, B. commutatns, and B. 
patulus, Brit. El. Serrafalcus (4 species), Bab. Man.) 

An erect annual or biennial, varying 
much in size, from 1 to 2 or 3 feet liigh, 
more or less softly downy, or sometimes 
quite glabrous. Panicle sometimes small, 
slender, elongated or compact, and 
nearly erect, but more frequently more 
or less drooping, yet never so large nor 
so loose as in the hairy B. and the bar- 
ren B. ; and amidst all its variations, 
the species is always distinguished from 
the 4 preceding ones by its short, ob- 
long or ovoid, turgid flowering glumes, 

3 to 4 lines long, and more closely packed, 
giving a broader and fuller shape to the 
spikelet. Awn slender, usually about 
the length of the glumes, straight, or 
spreading when dry, but not in so 
marked a manner as in the south Eu- 
ropean B. squarrosus, said to have appeared occasionally in our corn- 
fields. 



Fig. 1205. 
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In cuUivak'd and waste places, meadows, and pastures, tlirongliout 
Europe and Kuasian Asia, except the extreme north. Abundant in 
Britain. FI. the whole season, especially spring and early summer. 
Many of the forms assumed by this ubiquitous species, difficult as they 
are to distinguish, and passing gradually one into another, have been 
universally recognized as species, although with characters very difle- 
rently marked out by difTorent authors. The most prominent among 
the British ones are : — 

a. Fye-like field B. (B. secalinus, Eng. Hot. t. 1171.) A tall, corn- 
field variety, with a loose, more or less drooping panicle, the flowers 
not so closel}’' imbricated, becoming quite distinct and spreading when 
in fruit, most of these differences ari.sing from being cultivated with 
the corn. 

b. Soff field B. {B. mollis, Eng. Bot. t. 1078.) One of the com- 
monest forms, in open, waste jflaces, with a more erect panicle, either 
short and compact, or long and slender, and the whole jdant softly 
downy. 

c. 'smooth Field B. [B. racemosns, Eng. Bot. 1. 1070.) Like the hist 
variety, but much more glabrous. 

d. Many fioxcered field B. {B. mult ifiorus, Tjnii. Bot. t. 1881). in- 
cludes either of the preceding varieties, wlien the flowers are more 
numerous than usual in the spikelet. 

7. Tall Brome. Bromus giganteus, Ifiim. (Eig. 120().) 

{Fesluea, Eng. Bot. t. 1820, and F. trijlora, t. 1018.) 

An erect, glabrous ])erennial, 3 or 4 
feet high, vith a long, loose, more or 
less drooping ])aniele, much resembling 
the hairy B., but known at once by 
the smaller spikelets and slender awn.s. 
The .spikelets, without the awns, 7 or 
8 lines long, and contain from 3 to G 
flowers. Outer glumes unequal, the 
lowest 1-nerved, the second 3-nerved. 
Flowering glumes lanceolate, almost 
nerveless, about 3 lines long ; the fine 
awn fully twice that length, usually in- 
serted a little below the tip, as in Brome. 
Ovary glabrous, as in Fescue. 

In hedges and woods, over the greater 
])art of Europe and llussian Asia, except 
the extreme north. In Britain, not ge- 
nerally 80 common ns the hairy B., and 
still less so in Scotland. FI. summer. 



Fig. 1206. 
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XXXI. FESCUE. FESTUCA. 

Spikelets several-flowered, usually numerous, in a compactor slightly 
spreading panicle (in one variety reduced to a simple spike). Outer 
glumes unequal, keeled. Flowering glumes lanceolate, convex on the 
back, pointed or tapering into an awn, scarcely scarious at the edges. 
Ovary glabrous, rarely downy, with the styles terminal. 

A genus widely distributed over the temperate regions of the globe, 
and numerous in forms if not in species. It differs from Vua only in 
the longer, more pointed, or awned glumes ; from Brome in the in- 
florescence, in the more terminal points or av\ns, the edges of the 
glumes less scarious and scarcely, if at all, extended beyond the com- 
mencement of the awn, as well as in the glabrous ovary and more ter- 


minal styles of most of the .species. 

Awns none, or not above a line long. 

Leaves, at least the radical onc.H, subulate and almost 

cylindrical. Stem seldom 2 feet liigh 1. Sheep’s F. 

Leaves flat. Stems 2 to G feet high. 

Spikelets 3- to 5- flowered. Outer glumes linear. Flower- 
ing glume.s narrow • 3. Reed F. 

S})ikclet8 5- to lO-flowerod. Outer glumes lanceolate. 

Flowering glumes broadly luneeolate 2 Meadow F. 

Awns as long as or longer than IJie gluiiie.s. 

Panicle loose and spreading. Stem 3 to 4 feet .... Tall Brome. 
Pmiiele one-sided, narrow and comjiact or sjhke-likc. 

Stems annual, under a foot high. 

Outer glumes narrow, the lowest 1 to 2 lines, the second 

' 2 to 3 lines long 4. Rat's-tail F. 

Lowest glume a minute scale, the second lanceolate, 4 to 
6 lines long b. One-plumedF. 


1. Sheep’s Fescue. Festuca ovina. (Fig. 1207.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 685, K darluscula, t. 470, F. ccesia, 1. 1917, aud F. riihra, 
t. 2Q5G.) 

A densely tufted or more rarely shortly creeping perennial, 6 inches 
to near 2 feet high. Leaves chiefly radical, very narrow, and almost 
cylindrical, the few stem ones more rarely flattened. Panicle rather 
compact aud slightly one-sided, from to 4 inches long. Spikelets 
smaller than in the meadow F. ; the glumes narrower, glabrous or 
downy, very faintly nerved, and almost always bearing a fine point or 
awn about a line long. 

In hilly pastures, most abundant in dry, open situations, more rarely 
in moist places, throughout Europe and central and llussian Asia, from 
the Mediterranean to the Arctic regions, and in North America and 
New Zealand. Abundant in Britain. FI. summer. In mountain pas- 
tures it is very apt to become viviparous, the glumes becoming elon- 

TOL. II. 2 P 
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I gated and leaf-like, and this state lias 

W. been considered as a species, under the 

WA vj name of F. vivlpani (Eng. Bot. t. 1355). 

Besides which the following, among the 
i r British varieties, are sometimes ranked 

m as species : — 

Y / a. Common sheep's F. Stems not a 

I foot high, wilh dense tufts of subulate 

■Ku'ti '\ / /l] ' A lift/'' sheep's F'. {F. duriuscnla). 

W'l'^ I 'Wa Taller but tufted, the radical leaves snbu- 

usually flat- 

IW'o Irfin'' li In moister and more luxuriant 

¥ W It ■‘fl 1'** • 

c. Sand F. (F. sahuVtcola or sonie- 
\Sy times F'. ruhra). lloolstock more or 
Fia. 1207. creeping, all the leaves subulate. 

In light sandy or loose stony places. In 
maritime sands, sometimes above 2 feet high. 


2. Meadow Fescue. Pestuca elatior, Liun. (Fig. 1208.) 

A perennial, varying from about 2 to 
height, either tufted or 
I with a shortly creeping rootstock. Leaves 

flat but varying much in breadth. Pa- 

S nicle sometime.s reduced to a simple 
spike, with almost sessile, distant spike- 
lets, more frequently branched, but al- 
ways erect and narrow, from 5 or G 
inches to near a foot long. Spikelets G 
lines to near an inch long, containing 
from 5 to 10 or even more flowers. 
Flowering glume.s, n hen the panicle is 
nearly sirajde, rather broad, scarious at 
the edge, scarcely pointed', and distinctly 
5-rihl)ed ; but the more the panicle is 
branched the narrower and more pointed 
are the glumes, with less distinct ribs, 
and 8ometime.s with a distinct but ex- 
ceedingly short awn. 

In meadows and moist pastures, on 
Fig. 1208. banks and riverside.s, throughout Europe 

nd Eussian Asia, except the extreme north. Common in Britain. 
71. summer, rather early. The three most marked British forms, often 
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considered as species, but now generally admitted to be mere varieties, 
are the following : — 

a. Spiked meadoio F. {F. luliacea, Eng. Bot. t. 1821). Spikelets 
almost sessile, in a simple spike. Grows with the common form, al- 
ways passing gradually into it. 

b. Common meadoic F. {F. pratensis, Eng. Bot. t. 1592). Panicle 
slightly branched but close. In meadows and pastures. 

c. Tail meadow. F. {F. elatior, Eng. Bot. t. 1593, F. arundinacea, 
Bab. Man.). A taller, often reed-like plant, with broader leaves, the 
panicle more branched and spreading. On banks of rivers, and in wet 
places, especially near the sea. 

3. Eeed Fescue. Festuca sylvatica, AMI. (Fig. 1209.) 

{F. calamaria, Eng. Bot. t. 1005, and F. decidua, t. 22G6.) 

A tall, reed-like perennial, witli rather 
broad, flat leaves, and a rather compact 
panicle, 4 to G inches long. Spikelets 
numerous, smaller even than in the 
sheep's F., sddom containing more than 
4 or 5 llov\ers. Outer glumes much 
narrower than in the two ])rccediug 
species, and often almost subulate. 

Elowering ghiines about 2 lines long, 
tapering into a fine point, but not dis- 
tinctly awned. 

In mountain woods, in central Europe, 
from central France and northern Italy 
to southern Scandinavia, and eastward 
to the Uussian frontier. In Britain, 
thinly scattered over a large area, both 
in Great Britain and Ireland, more pre- 
valent in northern than in southern Eng. 
land, but unknown in the north of Scot- 
land. FI. summer. Fig. 1209. 

4. Eat’s-tail Fescue. Festuca Myurus, Liun. (Fig. 1210.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 1412 and F. hromoides, t. 1411. F. sciuroides, Bab. Man.) 

A tufted annual, usually about a foot high. Leaves narrow and con- 
volute as ill the sheep’s F. Panicle .slender and one-sided, 2 to 6 inches 
long, contracted, sometimes spike-like or even reduced to a simple 
spike ; the branches always short and erect. Spikelets of the size of 
those of the sheep's F., but the glumes narrow er, the outer ones very 
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Fig. 1210. 


unequal, the flowering ones ending in an 
awn at least as long as themselves. 

In waste places, on walls, roadsides, 
etc., in central and southern Europe, 
extending eastward to the Caucasus and 
northward into soutliern Scandinavia. 
In Brilain, rather fi-e(pieni in England 
and Ireland, less so, in Scotland. FI. 
early summer. There are two marked 
varieties often considered ns species, the 
true F. Myurus, with a panicle of about 
3 inches, the flowering glumes nearly as 
long as their awn, tlie lowest empty 
glume about 2 lines long, the second at 
least 3 lines, and both very ])ointed ; 
and the hromclilcc F. {F. hromoides), 
with the panicle much longer and more 
slender, the flowering glumes smaller, 
thinner, and much shorter than their 
awns, the outermost empty glume not 
line 1 long, the second about 2 lines 
In some localities, however, the two 


forms run much one into the other. 


5. One-glumed Fescue. Pestuca uniglumis, Soland. 
(Fig. 1211.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1 1.30.) 



Fig. 1211. 


A tufted annual, with convolute leaves 
like the last, hut seldom above t> inches 
high, and the leaf-sheaths much looser. 
Panicle one-sided and K])ike-like, 2 inches 
long or rather more. Bpikelets much 
crowded, on short, erect pedicels, thick- 
ened at the top. Outermost glume re- 
duced to a minute almost microscopic 
scale; the second lanceolate, 4 to 6 inches 
long, scarioiis on the edges, ending in an 
aw'n-like point. Flow'cring glumes 3 
or 4, rather shorter, but ending in an 
awn usually longer than themselves. 

On sandy seacoasts, common round 
the Mediterranean, and extending up 
the shores of western Europe to the 
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English Channel. In Britain, on the coasts of Ireland, and western, 
southern, and south-eastern England. FI. early summer. 


XXXII. COCK'S>FOOT. DACTYLIS. 

A single species, with all the characters of Fescue, except that the 
spikolets are densely crowded in thick, one-sided clusters, arranged in 
an irregular short spike or slightly branched panicle. 


1. Clustered Cock’s-foot. Dactylis glomerata, Linn. 
(Fig. 1212.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 335.) 


A coarse, stiff Grass, 1 to 2 feet 
high, the perennial stock forming at 
length dense tufts. Leaves flaccid, 
but rough on the edges. Clusters 
of spikelets dense and ovoid, some- 
times collected into a close spike of 
about an inch, sometimes in a broken 
spike of several inches, or on the 
branches of, a short, more or leas 
spreading panicle. Each spikelet 
much flattened, ovate, 3- to 5-flowered. 
Glumes lanceolate, strongly keeled, 
ciliated on the back and pointed at the 
top, the flowering ones more so than 
the outer ones, the point often length- 
ened into a short awn. 

In meadows, pastures, woods, and 
waste ground, throughout Europe, 
central and Kussian Asia, except the 
extreme north. Abundant in Britain. 
FI. the whole season. 



XXXIII. DOO’S-TAXL. CYNOSURUS. 

Spikelets in sessile clusters, forming a one-sided spike or head ; the 
outer spikelet of each cluster consisting of several glumes, all empty ; 
the other spikelets containing 2 to 5 flowers ; the glumes pointed or 
awned as in Fescue. 
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As now limited, the {^enus comprises but one Mediterranean species 


besides the two British ones. 

Spike scmicylindrical. GHumes pointed 1. Crested D. 

Spike ovoid. Glumes awned 2. Rough D, 


1. Crested Dog’s-tail. Cynosurus cristatus, Linn. 
(Fig. 121.3.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 316.) 



A slightly^ tufted perennial, with short, 
narrow leaves, mostly radical, and a 
slender, often ^iry, erect stem, from 
under a foot to near 2 feet high. Flower- 
ing spike semicylindrieal, oblong or 
nearly linear, 1 to 3 inches long ; the 
clusters regular, and all turned to one 
side ; the outer elegantly pinnate em])ty 
spikelels being the most conspicuous, 
and forming a kind of involucre to each 
cluster, within t\liich are 1 or 2 fertile 
spikelets, each with 3 to 5 flowers. 'Jhe 
glumes, whether empty or flowering, all 
terminate in a very short point. 

In rather dry, hilly j)asture8, and 
downs, throughout Euro})c and western 
Asia, except the e.xtreme north. Abun- 
dant in Britain. ioJ. summer. The dry 
stalks, rejected by sheep, and remaining 
all the autumn, are called henis in many 
parts of the country. 


2. Rough Dog’s-tail. Cynosurus echinatus, Linn. 

(Fig. 1214.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1333.) 

An annual, much less stifl’than the last, w ith flaccid leaves. Spike 
ovoid aud less regular ; the glumes, both of the empty and of the 
flowering spikelets, all ending in an awn at least as long as them- 
selves. 
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In fields and waste places, common 
in southern Europe and eastward to 
the Caucasus, extending up the west 
of Europe to the Channel Islands. 
In the main islands of Britain it only 
appears occasionally on the coasts, 
probably when introduced with bal- 
last. FI. summer. 


XXXTV. QUAKEQRASS. BRTZX. 

Spikelets several- flowered, flat, broad, and short, hanging {in the 
British species) from the slender branches of a loose panicle. Glumes 
all broad, concave, but not keeled, obtuse, scarious on the edges, closely 
imbricated, and spreading. 

A small genus, widely spread over the temperate regions of the 
northern hemisphere, some species extending also as weeds into the 


tropics and the southern hemisphere. 

Perennial. Lii-ula of the leaves very short 1. Common Q. 

Annual. Licula of the upper leaves 3 to 6 lines long ... 2. Lesser Q. 


The larger Q. {B. maxima), a south European species, with the 
spikelets above half an inch long, has been frequently cultivated in our 
flower-gardens. 

1. Common Quakegrass. Briza media, Linn. (Fig. 1215.) 

(Eng. Dot. L 340.) 

An erect, rather stiff, but very elegant perennial, from near a foot 
to feet high, with a tufted or slightly creeping stock. Leaves flat 
but narrow and few, except at the base of the stem, their ligules very 
short Panicle 2 to 4 inches long, very loose and spreading. Spikelets 
hanging from the long, slender branches, at first orbicular, then ovate, 
2 to 3 lines long, variegated with green and purple, containing about 6 
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to 8 flowers. Glumes all nearly similar, 
the outer pair empty, the upper ones 
gradually smaller. 

In meadows and pastures, throughout 
Europe and Eussian Asia, except the 
extreme north. Common in the greater 
part of Britain, but bcroming scarce 
in the north of Scotland. FI. early 


Fig. 1215, 


2. Lesser Quakegrass. Briza minor, Linn. (Fig. 1216.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1310.) 



An erect annual, from 2 or 3 inches 
to near a foot high, nith shorter and 
broader leaves than the commow Q., and 
much longer ligules. Panicle like that 
of the common Q., but more branched 
and still more slender, the spikelcts 
more numerou.s, smaller though rather 
broader in proportion, seldom attaining 
2 lines in length. 

In fields and waste places, in southern 
Europe, and eastward to the Caucasus, 
extending up the west const of Europe 
to the English Channel. In Britain, in 
the southern counties of England, and 
has been occasionally found near Cork 
and Kinsale in Ireland. FI. summer^ 
rather early. 
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XXXV. POA. POA. 

Spikelots several-flowered (rarely only 2-flowered), awnless, nume- 
rous, in a spreading or compact panicle. Outer glumes rather unequal, 
usually keeled. Flo Acring glumes obtuse or pointed, but not awncd, 
scarious at the top, either keeled from the base or at the top only, or 
rounded to the top without any prominent keel. 

A large genus, widely spread over all parts of the world. Although 
in many respects a natural one, its characters and limits are far from 
precise. It diflers from Fescuv only in its shorter glumes, u'ithout 
awns or decided points, and some s))eeies have been placed alternately 
in the one or tlie other genus. The first seven species are frequently 
separated, and formed into one, two, or more genera, characterized by 
minute differences in the nerves of the glumes or in the shape of the 
minute floral scales, or of the seed ; and on the other band, Catnhro.^e, 
Molinia, Triodia, CocFs-fool, and Ktvhria, although universally ad- 
mitted, are distinguished by cliaraclers of very little more value. In 
the present state of our acquaintance «ith the most practical principles 
of classidcation in Grtifiscs, the limits oi‘ Foa, as retained in the Briti.di 
Flora, apjioar to be the most natural. 

Tall, aquatic plants. Spikelots not much fattened. Flower- 
ing glumes rounded on the hack, w ith prominent veins, 
hut not (Ihtinctlv keeled. 

Panicle 1 irge and sproaclmg Spikclets 3 to 5 lines long 1. Heed P. 

Panicle long and narrow. S[»ikelets erect, 0 lines to an 

inch long 2. Floating P. 

Plants not aquatic. 

Panicle one-sided and stiff. Flowering glumes rounded 
on the back, at least at the base. 

Panicle rather loose, 4 to G inches long. Glumes al- 
most nerreless. Slocl- 2 >erennial. 

Stem creeping at the base. Flowering glumes 


about II lines long. 

Leaf-slieaths much flattened 0. Flattened P. 

Loaf-Bheaths not flattened 3. Sea P. 


Stems tufted. Flowering glumes about 1 line long 4. Itejlexed P. 
Panicle compact, seldom 3 inches long, Spikclets 


crowded. Root annual, 

Spikelets about 3- or 4-flowered. Flowering glumes 
strongly nerved 5. Procumbent P. 

Spikclets 6- or more flowered. Flowering glumes 
faintly nerved 6. Hard P. 

Panicle reduced to a single spike, with the lower spike- 

lets occasionallg clustered. Root annual ... 7. Darnel P. 

Panicle scarcely one-sided, the branches and pedicels 
VOL. IT. 2 Q 
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4. Refiexed Poa. Poa distans, Linn. (Fig. 1220.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 086. ScJerochloa, Bab. Man. and (S. Bovreri, Eng. Bot. 
Suppl. t. 2797.) 



Very near the sea P., of wliicli it may 
possibly prove to be a mere variety. Tlic 
stock is tufted or the stems scarcely 
creep at the base ; the leaves arc flatter, 
the stems taller and more slender, the 
panicle much more s])reading with long, 
slender branches, and the spikelets 
smaller, the glumes not above a lino 
long. 

Jn sandy pastures, and waste places, 
chiefl}’ near the sea, in Europe and 
veslern Asia, from the Mediterranean 
to the Arctic Circle, and in Ts'orth 
America. In Britain, in the maritime 
counties of England, Ireland, and south- 
ern Scotland. Fl. summer. 


Fig. 1220. 


5. Procumbent Poa. Poa procumbens, Curt. (Fig. 1221.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 532. Selcrochlon, Bab. Man.) 



Fig. 1221. 


A tufted annual, vith decumbent 
stem.s, 6 or S itiches long, or very sel- 
dom attaining a foot. Leaves flat. 
Panicle branched, and one-sided as in 
the last two species, hut much more 
compact, seldom above 2 inches long. 
Spikelets rather crowded, nearly sessile 
along the hranches, about 4-floMerod. 
Glumes as in the sea P., but rather 
smaller, stiller, vitli the nerves more 
conspicuous. 

In waste ground near the sea. on the 
western coasts of Europe, from the 
Spanish Peninsula to Holland. Oc- 
curs on various parts of the coasts of 
England and Ireland, but a doubtful 


native of Scotland. Fl. summer. 
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6. Hard Poa. Poa rigida, Linn. (Fig. 1222.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1371. Sclerochloa, Bab. Man.) 

A tufted annual, usually about G 
inches high, ^^itll stiff stems, erect or 
slightly decumbent at the ba.se. Panicle 
lanceolate, one-sided, about 2 inches 
long, rather crowded ; the branches 
slightly spreading. Spikelets on short, 
stiff pedicels, linear, about 3 lines long, 
each with about G or 8 flow ers. Flower- 
ing glumes scarcely a line long, rather 
obtuse, with very faint lateral nerves, 
the outer empty pair more pointed and 
more dlslinelly nerved. 

In waste, dr}^ or stony places, in cen- 
tral and southern Europe and western 
Asia. Common -in southern England 
and Ireland, but neither in Scotland nor 
the extreme north of England. FI, 
summer. 



7. Darnel Poa. Poa loliacea, Hiuls. (Fig. 1223.) 
{TrHicum, Eng. Bot. t. 221. SchrKhloa, Bab. Man.) 


A tufted annual like tlie last, but 
usually smaller and stiller; the panicle 
reduced to au almost simple spike, along 
which the spikelets are almost sessile, in 
2 rows, on alternate sides of the axis, 
but all turning one ^^ay ; the lower ones 
often 2 or 3 together in a sessile cluster. 
Each spikclet is about 3 lines long, lAith 
G to 8 tlowuTs. Glumes about a line 
long, more or less keeled, e.spee ally at 
tlie top, with faint lateral nerves and 
scarious edges, obtuse or sligiitly pointed; 
the outer empty pair nearly similar to 
the flowering ones, but more strongly 
nerved. 

On sandy sea-shores, common on the 
Mediterranean and up the western 



coasts of Europe to the English Channel. Scattered here and there along 


the coasts of England and Ireland, and very local in Scotland. FI. sum- 
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vier. This species has been snccessively transferred by different 
botanists from Triticum, where it was originally placed by Smith, to 
False-Brome and Fescue^ with all of which it has considerable affinity, 
or it has been made one of the small genera SchrochJoa, Catapodium, 
or Scleropoa, more recently established. 


8. Annual Poa. Poa annua, Linn. (Fig. 1224-.) 

(Kng. Bot. t. 11-11.) 

A tufted annual, usually about 6 inches 
high, with flat, flaccid, bright-green 
leaves. Panicle loose and spreading, 1| 
to 3 inches long, with slender branches. 
Spikelets all stalked, oblong or linear, 
each with from 3 to C or rarely more 
flowers. Flowering glumes scarious at 
the top, keeled from the base; the la- 
teral nerves also slightly prominent 
when dry, without woolly hairs on the 
axis of the spikelet, but very minutely 
silky-hairj'^ on the keel. 

In cultivated and waste places, most 
abundant in the temperate regions of the 
northern hemi.sphcre, but extending into 
Fig. 1224. almost every part of the globe. Very 

common in Britain, and a chief ingre- 
dient in the grass of some of the London Parks. FI. nearly the whole 
year round. It will often germinate, flower, ripen and shed its seeds, 
and die away, in the course of a few weeks. 


9. Flattened Poa. Poa oompressa, Linn. (Fig. 1225.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 365, and P. polynoda, Bab. Man.) 

A perennial, seldom above a foot high, with a creeping rootstock, 
and erect stems more or less flattened at the base. Leaves rather 
short, with flattened sheaths and a short, obtuse ligula. Panicle ob- 
long, 2 to 3 inches long, slightly spreading, but rather crowded, with 
many of the spikelets sessile, and the branches turned towards one 
side, but not so much so as in the procumbent and the sea P. Spikelets 
ovate-oblong, usually 4- to 6-flowered, with occasionally a few woolly 
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hairs on the axis. Flowering glumes 
about a line long, with minute silky 
hairs along the keel ; the lateral nerves 
not prominent. 

On dry, barren, waste ground, and 
frequently on w^alls, in temperate and 
southern Europe, in Russian Asia, and 
Nortli America, extending far into Scan- 
dinavia, but not an Arctic plant. Fre- 
quent in England, Ireland, and southern 
Scotland, but apparently not further 
north. FI. all summer. 


10. Meadow Poa. Poa pratensis, 
Liini. (Fig. 1220.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1070, and P, xuhccrrulea, 
t. 1001.) 

A perennial, 1 to 2 feet high, with 
a more or less creeping rootstock or 
emitting creei)ing scions aboveground. 
Leaves rather narrow, vith a short ob- 
tuse ligula. Panicle 2 to 3 inches long, 
with slender, spreading branches. Spike- 
lets ntimerous, ovate or oblong, all or near- 
ly all stalked, each with about 4 flowers. 
Flowering glumes rather more than a 
line long, wdth minute silky hairs on the 
keel ; the lateral nerves scarcely pro- 
minent. 

In meadows and pasture.^, throughout 
Europe and central and Russian Asia, 
from the Mediterranean to the Ai'ctic 
Circle, in North America, and reappear- 
ing in the southern hemisphere. Abun- 
dant in Britain. FI. summer, com- 
mencing early. 
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11. Eoughish Poa. Poa trivialis, 
Liim, (Fig. 1227.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1072.) 

Very near the meadow P., but there 
are no creeping scions ; the stems are 
usually taller and more slender; the 
ligula of file leaf longer ; the panicle 
more slender, often G inches long, with 
slender, spreading branches ; the spike- 
lets have seldom more than 3 flowers, 
and usually only 2. Flowering glumes 
as in the meadow P., except that the 
lateral nerves are much more conspi- 
cuous. 

In meadows and pastures, with the 
same geographical range as the meadow 
P., and at lea.st as common. Abundant 
also in Britain. P'1, summer, commencing 
earltj. 



12. Wood Poa. Poa nemoralis, 

Linn. (Fig. 1228.) 

Eng. Bot. t. 12Go, P, ece,^ia, t. 1719, P. 
(jlauea, t. 1720, P. Parnelli, Suppl. 
t. 291G, and P. Balfourii, Suppl. 
t. 2918.) 

A perennial, 1 to 2 feet high, tufted 
or slightly creeping at the base, erect, 
but weaker and more slender than the 
last two, vith narrower leaves, their 
ligulea very short. Panicle contracted 
or spreading, with slender branches. 
Spikelets compressed, lanceolate or 
ovate, with 2 to 5 flowers in each, and 
scarcely any woolly hairs on the axis. 
Flowering glumes rather more than a 
line long, lanceolate, more pointed than 
in the last two species, with a line of 
small silky hairs on each side and an- 
other on the keel. 

In woods and shady places, and on 


Fig. 1228. 
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moist mountain rocks throughout Europe and Russian Asia from the 
Mediterranean to the Arctic regions. Frequent in Britain. FI. sum- 
mer. A mountain variety, often distinguished under the name of P. 
cmia, has the stems usually shorter, the panicle less branched, and the 
spikelets rather longer, but it passes gradually into the common form. 

13. Wavy Poa. Poa laxa, IIsEnkc. (Fig. 1229.) 

(P. Jlexuosa, Eng. Bot. t. 1123. P. minor, Bab. Man.) 

A tufted or slightly creeping perennial, 
seldom a foot high, near the alpine P., 
but more slender, with narrower and 
more numerous leaves. Panicle loose, 
with few spreading branches. Spikelets 
rather larger than in the alpine P., 
from 1 to 3 on each branch of the panicle, 
ovate, each n ith 3 or 4 flowers. Glumes 
about 2 lines long, more pointed than in 
most Poas. 

An alpine species, confined to high 
norihern latitudes, or to great eleva- 
tions in the mountains of Europe, Rus- 
sian Asia, and IVorth America. In Bri- 
tain, only on Ben Nevis and Loch-na- 
Gar, in Scotland, where it is usually in 
a viviparous state, and then not easily Fig. 1229. 

distinguished from the alpine P. I my- 
self have seen no Scotch specimens that I could refer with certainty 
to the ivarp P, 


14. Alpine Poa. Poa alpina, Linn. (Fig. 1230.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1003.) 

Stems tufted, often swollen at the base, but not so much so as in the 
bulbous P., 6 inches to a foot high. Leaves short, rather broad, mostly 
radical or nearly so, and when perfect have a short inflected point. 
Panicle ovoid, about 2 inches long, rather spreading, with short but 
slender branches. Spikelets crowded, ovate, 3- to 5-flow ered. Flower- 
ing glumes pointed and keeled ; the lateral nerves not prominent, with 
a few minute silky hairs on the keel and edges, but with little or no 
wool at their base on the axis of the spikelet. 
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In alpine pastures, common in all the- 
great mountain-ranges of Europe and 
central and Russian Asia, and at liigh 
latitudes in j^orili America. Abundant 
on the higher mountains of Scotland, 
Ireland, and northern England, and 
frequently in a viri parous state, the 
spikelets being converted into leafy 
bulbs. FI. summer. 


Fig. 1230, 

15. Bulbous Poa. Poa bulbosa, Linn. (Fig. 1231.) 

(Eng. Rot. t. 1071.) 

A low, tufted perennial, seldom above 
6 inches high, and remarkable for the 
bulbs formed by the swollen base of the 
stems and l(*nf-sheatlis. Leaves short, 
the ligula of the U])per ones prominent 
and acute. Panicle ovoid or oblong, 
spike-like or scarcely spreading, not 
much above an inch long. Spikelets 
ovate, 3- or 4- flowered. Flow ering glumes 
about a line long, or ratlier more, jiointed 
and keeled ; tlic lateral nerves not pro- 
minent, with minute silky liairs on the 
keel and edges, and a few short woolly 
ones at their base on the a.\is of tlic 
Fig. 1231. spikelct. 

In dry waste places, on roadsides, etc., 
especially near the sea, in temperate and soutiiern Europe, and across 
Russian Asia, extending northwards into southern Scandinavia. In 
Britain, chiefly near the sea, in the southern and eastern counties of 
England, but not recorded from Ireland or Scotland. FI. spring. 

XXXTI. CATABROSE. CATABROSA. 

A single species, closely allied to Poa, but the spikelets have usually 
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only 2 flowers, the glumes broad and truneate at the top or slightly 
jagged. 

1. Water Catabrose. Catabrosa aquatica, Beauv. 

(Fig. 1232.) 

{Aira, Eng. Bot. t. 1557.) 

A glabrous, tender, pale-green peren- 
nial ; the stems procumbent, and creep- 
ing or floating at the base, rooting at the 
nodes, and often 2 or 3 feet long ; the 
flowering branches (‘rect. Leaves short, 
flat, and flaccid. Panicle 4 to 6 inches 
long, consisting of many sets of half- 
whorled, unequal, slender, and spreading 
branches. Spikelets 1 to near 2 lines 
long. Outermost glume very short and 
small, the second larger, broad, and trun- 
cate at the top like the flowering ones, 
but much shorter: these are scarious, 
and slightly toothed or jagged at the 
top. with very prominent ribs. Paleas 
similar but rather smaller, with only 2 
ribs. 

In shallow pools, and ditches, in Europe and "Russian Asia, from the 
Mediterranean to the Arctic regions. Generally, although thinly, scat- 
tered over Britain. FI. early summer. 



XXXYII. MOLINIA MOIJNIA. 

A single species, very near Toa and Fescue, differing from the for- 
mer in the much pointed glumes, from F€.scue in the smaller and 
rather less flattened spikelets. There is also, at the base of the palea 
of the uppermost flower, a small, bristle-like appendage, being a con- 
tinuation of the axis of the spikelet, and bearing sometimes the rudi- 
ment of another flower, although less conspicuous than in Melich. 
This rudimentary terminal flower may however be occasionally ob- 
served in most of the allied genera. 

1. Ptirple Molinia. Molinia ceerulea, Moench. (Fig. 1233.) 

{Melica, Eng. Bot. t. 760.) 

A rather coarse, stiff perennial, often 3 feet high, with the leaves 
chiefly radical, forming large tufts, long and flat, rather stiff, and 
slightly hairy on the upper side. Panicle narrow but loose, 6 inches 
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to above a foot long, green or purplish ; 
the branches erect or scarcely spreading. 
Spikelets erect, narrow and pointed, 2 
to 4 lines long, usually with about 3 
flowers. Glumes acute, the outer one 
shorter than the flowering ones, and ra- 
ther unequal. 

In wet heathy places, moors, woods, 
and waste places, throughout Europe 
and Russian Asia, from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Arctic regions. Common 
in Britain, except where destroyed by 
cultivation. FI. late in summer, or 
autumn. 


XXXYIII. MELXOK. MELICA, 

Spikelets awnless, rather large, and few in a slender panicle, each 
with 1 or 2 flowers, be-sides a small, terminal, w'cdge-slmpcd glume, 
enclosing 1 or 2 more minute or rudimentary ones. Glumes broad and . 
several-nerved, but not keeled j the outer empty ones tlim, the flov^er- 
ing ones of a rather firmer texture. 

A small but natural and widely dispersed genus, readily known by 
the small, terminal, empty glumes, much more conspicuous tiiau in any 


of the allied genera. 

Spikelets drooping, 2- flowered 1. Mriuntain M. 

Spikelets erect, 1-flowered 2. Wood M, 


I. Mountain Melick. Melica nutans, Linn. (Fig. 1234.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 1059.) 

A slender erect perennial, 1 to 2 feet high, with erect, flat leaves. 
Panicle one-sided, 2 to 3 inches long ; the short but slender branches 
usually erect, so as to give it the appearance of a simple raeeme. Spike- 
lets about 10 to 16, drooping, 3 or even 4 lines long, 2-flowercd ; the 
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outer glumes brown or purple, with 
Bcarioua edges, the flowering ones scarce- 
ly protruding beyond them ; the inner 
imperfect glume much shorter, broadly 
wedge-shaped. 

In woods, and shady rocky places, in 
hilly districts, extending all over Europe 
and Eussian Asia, from the mountains 
of the south to the Arctic Zone. In 
Britain, chiefly in Scotland and the north 
of Ei gland, not recorded from Ireland. 
FI. early summer. 



Fig. 12.31. 


2. Wood Melick. Melica uniflora, Linn. (Fig. 1235.) 
(Eng. Bot. t. 1058.) 


An elegant perennial, 1 to 2 feet high, 
more slender even than the mountain M., 
with longer and narrower leaves Leaf- 
sheath quite closed opposite to the blade, 
as in the Sedye family, and produced 
into a small green point. Panicle some- 
times reduced to an almo.'st simple ra- 
ceme with only 3 or 4 spikelets, some- 
times with a few long, stender, distant 
branches, each bearing several spikelets. 
Each spikeletnear 3 lines long, coloured 
as in the mountain M., but erect and 
containing but one flower ; tlie imper- 
fect inner glume oblong, stalked, and 
reaching to the height of the flowering 
one. 

In woods and shady places, in central 
and southern Europe, extending east- 
ward to the Caucasus and northward 



into Scandinavia. Frequent in England Fig. 1235. 

and Ireland, much less so and quite par- 
tially distributed in Scotland. FI. early summer. 
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XXXIX. TRIODIA. TRIODIA. 

Spikelets awnlesa, rather large, and few in a panicle, contracted al- 
most into a simple raceme, and few-flowered. Outer glumes pointed, 
as long as the flowering ones or longer ; flowering glumes with 3 very 
minute teeth at the top. 

A small genus, chiefly Australian, differing from Oat and its allies 
chiefly in the absence of any awn, from Fescue in the outer glumes 
usually exceeding the flowering ones. 

1. Decumbent Triodia. Triodia decumbens, Beauv. 
{Fig. 123G.) 

[Foa, Eng. Bot. t. 792.) 

A tufted perennial, 6 inches to a foot 
high. Leaves narrow, with a few long 
soft hairs on their sheaths and edges, 
and a tuft of hairs in the place of their 
ligula. Spikelets seldom more than 5 
or 6, erect, containing 3 or 4 flowers. 
Outer glumes of a firm consistence, but 
nearly scarious towards the edges, 4 or 
6 lines long, concave but keeled, very 
pointed and glabrous ; flowering glumes 
deeply concave, ending in 3 minute 
teeth, the central one more pointed, but 
all 3 often scarcely prominent. 

On dry heaths, and hilly pastures, in 
central and northern Europe and western 
Asia, extending from northern Spain 
and Italy far into Scandinavia, but not 
an Arctic plant. In Britain, generally 
distributed and rather common. FL summer. 



Fig. 1230. 


XL. KCELERZA. K(£LERIA. 

Spikelets few-flowered, in nearly sessile clusters, crowded into an 
oblong or nearly cylindrical spike-like panicle; the glumes keeled, 
scarious on the edges, pointed, or, in some exotic species, awned. 

A small genus, chiefly European and Asiatic, with a few species 
from the southern hemisphere, all closely allied to Too, and Fescue, 
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from which they differ chiefly in inflorescence, which is nearer to that 
of Phleum or Phalaris. 


1, Crested Koleria. Kosleria cristata, Pers. (Fig. 1237.) 


{Aira, Eiig. Bot. t. 648.) 


A perennial, usually about 6 inches 
high, with a dense tuft of short leaves, 
chiefly radical ; but in luxuriant speci- 
mens the stems attain a foot, with leaves 
almost as long. Spike cylindrical, 1 to 
2 inches long or even more, the lower 
clusters more or less distant. Spikelcts 
usually 2- or 3-flovvered ; the glumes I5 
to 2 lines long, and very pointed ; the 
outer ones unequal, and scarious on the 
edge only ; the flow’ering ones white and 
scarious, except the green keel, giving 
the spike a variegated and shining, sil- 
very-grey aspect, 

lu dry pastures, in central and south- 
ern Europe, extending more sparingly 
northwards into Scandinavia, in central 
and Bussian Asia, in North America, 
and New Zealand. Widely distributed 
over the hilly districts of Britain, and 
abundant in some parts, but rare, or 
wholly wanting in others, FL'Summer. 



XLL SESLERIA. SESLEKIA. 

Spikelcts few-flowered, in nearly sessile clusters, crowded into an 
ovoid or cylindrical spike-like panicle, as in Fwleria, but there is 
usually a glume-like bract on the main axis, at the base of the lower 
spikelcts. Outer glumes nearly equal and pointed, the flowering ones 
3- or 6-toothed at the top, the central tooth lengthened into a point, or 
(in exotic species) into a short awn. 

A small genus, chiefly south European and west Asiatic, differing 
from Poa in the inflorescence, and in most species by the presence of 
an outer bract under the spikelcts, which is analogous to those of the 
Sedge family. 
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1. Blue Sesleria. Sesleria ceerulea, ArJ. (Fig. 1238.) 

( Eng. Bot. t. 1613.) 

A perennial, 6 inches to nearly a foot 
high, with a shortly creeping rootstock, 
and densely tufted, short, and rather 
stiff radical leaves. Spike (or spike- 
like panicle) ovoid or oblong, ^ to | inch 
long, often assuming a bluish-grey hue. 
Spikelots not numerous, but closely 
/ packed, generally in pairs, one sessile, 
^ the other shortly stalked ; the lower 
ones with a broad, glume-like bract at 
their base. Glumes about 2 lines long, 
the flowering ones usually 2 in each 
spikelet, shortly protruding beyond the 
outer ones, their central tooth forming 
a sliort point. 

Fiff. 1238. mountain pastures, especially in 

limestone districts, in Europe and west- 
ern Asia, from the mountains of Spain and Italy to Scandinavia. In 
Britain, confined to Scotland, the North of England, and the north 
and west of Ireland. FL spring and early summer. 


XLIT. REED. ARUNDO. 

■ Very tall, erect, perennial Grasses, with long, broad leaves, and a 
large, crowded panicle. Spikelets sev.eral-llo\^ ered, \^ith long, silky 
hairs on the axis, enveloping the flowers. 

The species, though not numerous, are very conspicuous in the tem- 
perate and warmer climates both of the new and the old world, and 
form a natural genus if considered as including, as well our northern 
species, often separated under the name of Phragmiles, as the South 
American Pampas Grass, recently introduced into our gardens, and 
generically distinguished under the name of Gynerium,on account of its 
flowers usually (but, it is said, not always) dioecious. The genus differs 
from from Seareed and Smallreed chiefly in having more than one 
flower in the spikelet. 

1. Common Eeed. Anindo Phragmites, Linn. (Fig. 1239.) 

(Eng. Bot. t, 401. Phragmites communis, Brit. FI.) 

A stout perennial, usually 6 or 6 feet high, but sometimes twice as 
much, with a long, creeping rootstock, and numerous long leaves, often 
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an inch broad, all the way up the stem. 

Panicle from a few inches to a foot long, 
with numerous branches, more or less 
drooping, of a purplish-brown colour, 

Spikelets very numerous, narrow, above 
6 lines long. Outermost glume lanceo- 
late, concave, about lines long, and 
empty; the second narrower, and twice 
that length ; the third still longer, and 
also empty, or with 1 or 2 stamens only ; 
and all 3 without hairs oiilaidc. Above 
are 2 or 3 flowering glumes about the 
same length, but narrower, ending in 
an almost awm-like point, and surrounded 
by silky hairs which lengthen much as 
the seed ripens, giving the panicle a 
beautiful silvery appearance. 

In wet ditches, marshes, and shallow 
waters," almost all over the world, from 
the tropics to the Arctic Zone. Com- 
mon in Britain. FI. end of summer, and F)g. 1239. 

autumn. 


Class 111. CEYPTOGAMS. 

No real flowers, that is, neither stamens, nor pistils, nor true 
seeds, the fructification consisting of minute, often highly micro- 
scopic granules, called spores, variously enclosed in sessile or 
stalked capsules, or imbedded witbiii the substance of the plant, 
the capsules themselves sometimes so small as to be seareely 
visible without the aid of a microscope. 

The few British Cryptogams which are included in the present 
work have all of them roots, and stems or rootstocks, very similar in 
structure to those of some Monocotyledons, and in some the leaves 
are also nearly the same, but in others the leaves are more or less 
converted into fruiting branches, bearing the fructification on their 
surface or edges, and are therefore now generally distinguished from 
true leaves by the name of fronds. In the remaining families of 
Cryptogams, called Cellular, there is either no distinct stem, or the 
stem does not contain ^ny fibres or vascular tissue. None of these can 
be readily determined wihout the use of high magnifying powers, and 

TOL. II. 2 b 
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the assistance of carefully executed plates. However great, therefore, 
may be the interest attached to them, they are beyond the scope of the 
present Flora ; and the amateur of British Botany, desirous of entering 
into their study, is referred to the works of Hooker, Wilson, Harvey, 
Berkeley, and others, devoted each to particular families. These CeU 
Ildar Cryptogams are comprised in the five following families : — 
Mosses. Stem and leaves distinct, but without vessels.^ Spores 
contained in little globular or awn-shaped capsules, v\]iich are usually 
pedicellate, and open by the falling ofl'of a lid at the top, 

HepatiCjE. Stem and leaves sometimes like those of Mosses, some- 
times reduced to flat, leaf-like expansions. Spores contained in little 
capsules, either stalked, as in the Mosses, but opening in valves, or 
immersed in the substance of the frond. 

Lichens. Plants consisting of a variously-shaped flat, or shortly 
erect expansion called the ihaUas, not usually green, but turning 
greenish if rubbed, sometimes so thin as not to be distinguished but by 
colour from the stones or bark they grow on. Fructification in little 
shield-like or wart-like bodies on the surfliee of the thallus. 

Fungi. Plants of infinite variety of shape and colour, but not green 
even w’hen rubbed, usually growing on decaying organized substances, 
often themselves microscopic, and their fructification always so. They 
include Mushrooms, Moulds, Mildews, Dry-rot, Titwgar Plants, etc. 

AiGiE. Aquatic plants, entirely submerged, variously coloured ; 
the fructification usually imbedded in the substance of the frond, and 
almost always microscopic. They include the Seaweeds, the fresh- 
water Confervas, and according to some authors the Charas also, which 
in the short, whorled branches of their fronds show some approach to 
the Equisetum family, but they float like the Alga, and have axillary 
fructifications. 


LXXXVIIl. CLUBMOSS FAMILY. LYCOPODIACEtE. 

Leaves radical or alternate, undivided in the British genera. 
Spores enclosed in capsules, sessile or nearly so, either at the 
base or in the axils of the leaves, or forming a terminal spike'in- 
terspersed with leaf-like bracts. 

Aquatic plants, with linear, grasa-liko, radical loaves. 

Stock tufted. Fructification in the thickened base of the 

leaves 1. Quillwokt. 

Roctstock creeping. Capsules globular, in the axils of the 

leaves 2. Pili.woht, 

Terrestrial plants, with the leaves usually short and crowded 3. Clubmoss, 
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T. QUIX.X.WORT. ISOETES. 

Stock very short, rooting at the base, bearing a tuft of linear leaves, 
the whole plant usually under water. Capsules more or less enclosed 
within the enlarged base of the leaves, those of the outer leaves filled 
with minute powdery granules, those of the inner leaves containing 
larger grains, at first cohering in fours. 

A small genus, widely spread over the greater part of the globe. 


1. European Quillwort. Isoetes 
lacustris, Linn. 

(Fig. 1240.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1081.) 

A perennial, of a bright green, forming 
dense tufts under the v\ater. Leaves 
narrow-linear, much like those of several 
Monocofijledons, varying from 2 to 6 
inches long, their enlarged bases giving 
the plant often a bulbous appearance. 

Ill mountain pools, and shallow lakes, 
in central and northern Europe, northern 
and Arctic Asia, and North America. In 
Britain, in the mountainous parts of 
Scotland, northern England, Wales, and 
Ireland. FI. summer and autumn. Mo- 
dern botanists distinguish as a species 
under the name of I. eclnnospora, a form 
found in our niouiitain lakes, often grow - 



ing with the common one, but said to be 
only where the soil is peaty. It differs 
chiefly iii the larger spores covered w ith 
•acute tubercles instead of being granu- 
late only or nearly smooth on the surface. 
A rather more distinct-looking form re- 
ferred by Hooker to I. Dttruei (Fig. 
1241) and by Bahington to I. hi^strix. 
occurs in moist sandy hollows on Lan- 
cresse Common in Gruermsey. The root- 
stock is covered outside the tuft of leaves 
with a number of small imbricate toot hed 
or jagged brown scales, which are the 
persistent remains of old leaves, and 
which arc never observed in the common 
under-water forms. It remains to be 
seen bow far this difference may be owing 
to situation. 
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11. PILZaWORT. PILULARIA. 

Bootstock creeping under water, with subulate leaves almost solitary 
at the nodes. Capsules globular, almost sessile in the axils of the 
leaves, divided into 4 cells, opening when ripe, at the top, in 4 valves, 
and containing very minute powdery granules and some larger grains. 
The genus consists but of a single species. 

1. Creeping Pillwort. Pilularia globulifera, Liim. 
(Fig. 1242.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 521.) 

The slender rootstock often creeps to 
a considerable extent, rooting at every 
node. Loaves very fine, bright green, 
usually 2 or 3 inches long. Capsules 
like little pills, near 2 lines diameter, 
and covered with short hairs. 

In the shallow edges of pools and 
lakes, in temperate Euro})e and western 
Asia; not recorded either from the 
Arctic or the Mediterraiu'an regions. 
Widely distributed over Britain, and in 
some places not uncommon, but often 
overlooked. Fr. summer and aufumn. 


III. CLUBMOSS. LYCOPODIUM. 

Perennials, with a branched, usually creeping stem, crowded with 
small, moss-like, entire or minutely serrated leaves. Capsules sessile 
either in the axils of the upper stem-leaves, or of bracts u.sually thinner 
and broader than the stem-leaves, and forming an erect, cylindrical 
terminal spike ; each capsule opening by a transverse slit in 2 valves, 
and either all filled with minute powdery granules, or some contain- 
ing larger grains. 

A large genus, w idely spread over every part of the globe, and 
readily divisible into two sections, often considered as genera, the true 
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Clubmosses, with all the capsules filled with minute powdery granules, 
which comprise our first five species; and the Selaginellas, which 
have capsules of both kinds, and are represented in Britain only by 
the lesser C. 

Capsules in tlie axils of the stem-leaves. Stems tufted, 

scarcely creeping 4, Fir C. 

Capsules in terminal spikes. Stems creeping or prostrate. 

Creeping stems long and hard. Fruiting branches forked 
or clustered. 

Leaves about 1 line long, closely imbricated in 4 rows 3. Alpine C. 

Leaves 2 or 3 lines long, spreiuling, with fine points. 

Spikes pedunculate, usually 2 or 3 together ... 1. Common C. 
Spike solitary and sessile above the last stem-leaves 2. Interrupted C. 

Creeping or prostrate stems slender, 1 to 3 inches long. 

Fruiting branches simple. 

Creeping stems slightly branched, with narrow leaves 
all turned up one way 5. Man^h C. 

Prostrate stems much branched. Leaves small, 

spreading 6. Lisser C. 

1. Common Clubmoss. Lycopodium clavatum, Linn. 
(Fig. 1213.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 224.) 

Sterns hard, creeping, 1 to 2 feet long, 
with ascending forked branches, 1 to 
3 inches long, all completely covered 
with the croM ded, moss-like, but rather 
stiff leaves, w hicb arc linear, 2 to 3 lines 
long, including their fine, Lair-like 
points ; those on the creeping stem all 
turned upwards ; those on the branches 
imbricated all round. Spikes 1 to H 
inches long, scattering their yellow dust 
in great profusion, 2 or sometimes 3 to- 
gether on a peduncle at least as long, 
bearing small, narrow, yellowisli leaves 
or scales, about half as large as the 
stem-leaves. 

In hilly pastures and heaths, in cen- 
tral and northern Europe, Eussian Asia, 
and North America, extending from the 
Pyrenees and the Alps to the Arctic regions, and in the southern 
hemisphere. Generally distributed over Britain, but more common 
in the north. Fr. simmer and autumn. 
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2. Interrupted Clubmoss. Lycopodium annotinum, Linn. 
(Fig. 1244.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1727.) 

The long, hard, creeping stems, ^^ith 
short ascending branches all covered 
with leaves, arc the same as in the com- 
mon C., but the leaves are much stiffer, 
more spreading, fully 3 lines long, with- 
out any hair-like point, and the spikes, 
seldom an inch long, are always solitary 
and closely sessile at the extremity of 
the leafy branches. 

In mountain heaths, woods, and stony 
places, in central and northern Europe, 
llussian Asia, and North America, ex- 
tending from the Alps to the Arctic re- 
gions. In Britain, only in the moun- 
tains of Scotland, northern Eiiglaiid, 
and North Walc.s. Fr. nummer and autumn. 

3. Alpine Clubmoss. Lycopodium alpinum, Limi. 

(Fig. 12-15.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 231. ) 

The stems creep as in the last two 
species, and sometimes attain a con- 
siderable length, but the ascending 
branches are much more divided, forming 
close clusters or tufts, 2 to 3 inches high. 
Leaves scarcely above a line long, few^ on 
the creej»ing steins, numerous on the 
branches, and clo.sely irnbricuted in 4 
rows, Spik'cs about J inch long, closely 
sessile, and solitary at the extremity of 
the leafy branches. 

In mountain pastures, in Europe and 
central and liussian Asia, extending 
from the Pyrenees and Alps to the 
Arctic regions. In Britain, common in 
the mountains of Scotland, northern Ire- 
Fig. 1245. jj,,, northern and central England, 

and in one locality in Somersetshire. Fr. summer. 
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4. Fir Clubmoss. Lycopodium Selago, Linn, (Fig. 1246.) 


(Eng. Bot, t. 233.) 


Stems scarcely creeping, though slight- 
ly decumbent and rooting at the base ; 
the forked branches forming dense, 
level-topped tufts, 3 or 4 inches high, 
completely covered with their crowded 
but spreading dark-green leaves, all 
lanceolate, 3 or 4 lines long, with a short 
fine point. Capsules in the axils of the 
upper leaves, not forming a distinct spike; 
they are sometimes replaced by little 
pedicellate leafy bulbs. 

In hilly pastures, in Europe, Bussian 
Asia, and JMorth America, extending 
from Spain, northern Italy, and the Cau- 
casus to the Arctic regions, and in the 
southern hemisphere. Frequent in all 
hilly parts of Britain, except some of the 
southern counties of England. Fr. sum- 
mer and autumn. 



Fig. 1216. 


5. Marsh Clubmoss. Lycopodium inundatum, Linn. 
(Fig. 1217.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 2:39.) 


Stems slender and creeping, scarcely 
branched, seldom above 2 inches long, 
with narrow-linear leaves, about 2 lines 
long, all turned upwards. Fruiting 
branches solitary, simple and erect, 1^ 
to 3 inches high, with leaves like those 
of the stem, but loosely scattered all 
round. The upper end of the blanch is 
thickened into a fruiting spike, from | 
to 1 inch long ; the bracts very like the 
stem-leaves but broader at the base. 

In heathy bogs and sandy swamps, 
dispersed over the greater part of Eu- 
rope, especially the western States, and 
in North America, but not recorded 
either from Asia or the Arctic regions. 



Fig. 1247. 
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Irregularly distributed over varioua parts of Scotland and England, 
but not common ; in Ireland has been found only on the margin of a 
small lake at Letterfrack, in Connemara. Fr. summer and autumn. 

6. Lesser Clubmoss. Lycopodium selaginoides, Linn, 

(Fig. 1248.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1148.) 

Stems slender, prostrate, much branch- 
ed, forming moss-like patches 3 or 4 
inches in diameter. Leaves 8 ])reading, 
lanceolate, pointed, 1 to 1 ^ lines long, 
not so densely cro'^ded as in the other 
species. Fruiting branches ascending or 
erect, solitary and simple, with rather 
longer leaves; those of the spike or 
fruiting part fully 2 lines long, lanceolate, 
and bordered v\ith a few fine teeth. 
Spike ^ to -4 inch long, the upper cap- 
sules filled with a minute j'owdery dust, 
the lower containing larger grains. 

In moist mountain pastures, and wet, 
stony places, in Europe, Eussian Asia, 
and I'vorth America, extending from the 
A1])S and Pyrenees to the Arctic regions. 
Kot uncommon in Scotland, northern and central England, iS'orth 
Wales, and northern Ireland. Fr. simmer and autumn. 



LXXXIX. EQUISETUM FAMILY. EQIJISETACE/E. 

A family consisting of a single genua, distinguished from all 
others as w ell by the articulate stems and whorlcd branches, only 
resembling some of the larger fossil plants now extinct, as by the 
fructification. 


I. EQUISETVM. EQUISETUM. 

Leafless herbs, with a perennial, usually creeping rootstock, and 
erect, rush-like, hollow, and jointed stems, marked w ith longitudinal 
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striae or furrows, with a sheath at each joint which encloses the base of 
the next internode, and is bordered with short or elongated teeth, usually 
as many as the striae of the stem. These stems are either simple or 
hare at each node, from the base of the sheath, a whorl of jointed 
branches similar to the stem, but with fewer striae, and always simple, 
except in the wood E. Fructification an ovoid or oblong terminal 
spike, consisting of several whorls of peltate, shield-shaped, shortly- 
stalked seales (usually brown or black), under each of which are several 
(about 6 or 7) capsules, filled with minute spores and opening down 
the inner side. Under the microscope there will be seen to be attached 
to each spore at its base 4 threadlike filaments, club-shaped at the top, 
rolled spirally round thesporewhen moist, uncoiling elastically when dry. 

The species are not numerous, although widely diffused over the 
temperate and colder regions of the northern hemisphere, extending 
more sparingly into tropical countries. Some of them accommodate 
themselves to a great variety of stations and become very variable. To 
determine them it is not only necessary to have the fruiting stem, but 
also to observe whether the plant bears or not barren fronds at the 
same time, and whether these are similar or dissimilar to the fruiting 
ones. Accidental variations must also be guarded against. The side 
branches sometimes bear spikes, or shoots similar to these side branches 
may arise from the stock, and if gathered alone, without observing the 
more ordinary state of the stems, may become very puzzling. 

Fruiting steins, in spring, simple, thick, with long, loose 
shoatlis, and witlicring befoi*e the barren ones ajipcar. 

Sheaths of the fruiting stems more than an ineii long, with 
numerous subulate teeth 1. Great E. 

Slieaths under an inch, distant from each other, with 

about 8 or 10 lanceolate teeth . . 2. Field E. 

Fruiting stems appearing in or lasting till summer, at the 
same time as the barren ones, and nearly similar to 
them. 

Sheaths with few lanceolate lobes. Branches of the stem 
again branched at the nodes (in the fruiting stems 
appearing often after the fruiting has eoinmonced) . 3. Wood E. 

Sheaths with short or subulate teeth. 

Spike very oltuse. 

Strife of the stem, and teeth of the sheaths numerous' 


(usually 15 to 20). 

Branches few in each whorl or none. Stems mostly 
fruiting and similar 5. Smooth E. 

Branches of the barren stems numerous in each 
whorl. Fruiting stems simple at first, the 
branches growing out afterwards 4. Shady E. 

Angles of the stem and teeth of the sheatlis few 

(rarely more than 8) 6. Mar$h Ej. 
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Spike terminaiinff in a short point or minute cone. 

Stems usually simple. Whorled branches none or 
very rare. 

Stems tall, with numerous (usually 15 to 20) striae 
and sheath-teeth 7. Motiffh JJ. 

Stems low and slender, often tufied, with few 

(usually 8 to 10) striw and sheath-teeth ... 9. Variepnted E. 

Stems, at least the central one, with wdiorled branches. 

Stri® and sheath- teeth few (usually 8 to 12) . 8. Long E. 


1. Great Equisetum. Equisetum Telmateia, Elirh. (Fig. 1249.) 

(LJ.fuviatlle, Eng. Bot. t. 2022.) 

The fruiting stems appear alone early 
in spring, they arc quite simple, 8 or 10 
inches high, as thick as a finger, of a pale- 
brown colour ; tlie sheaths rather loose, 
an inch long or more, completely cover- 
ing the stem from one joint to the next, 
of a dark brown, marked with 20 to 30 
or more longitudinal stria*, and fringed 
with as many long, subulate teeth, or 
half as many, these teeth being often 
joined 2 and 2 together. Spike fully 2 
inches long, t)»e lower whorls of scales 
often distinct. Barren stems appearing 
after the fruiting ones have withered 
away, often several feet high, white, willi 
the tips of the sheaths black ; the long, 
crowded, slender branches very nume- 
rous in each whorl. 

In marshy, shady, wet, or gravelly 
places, in temperate Europe, not extending northward into Scandinavia, 
nor perhaps southward into Spain, but eastward to Greece and the 
Caucasus, and thence all across Kussian Asia, and in North America. 
Common in the greater part of England and Ireland, but not pene- 
trating far into Scotland. Fr. early spring-. 

2. Field Equisetum. Equisetum arvense, Linn. (Fig. 1250.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 2020. Common Horsetail.) 

Fruiting stem simple, thick, 8 or 10 inches high, and dying before the 
barren ones appear, as in the great E., but the sheaths are seldom above 



Fig. 1249. 
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8 or 9 lines Ion", at a considerable dis- 
tance from each other, and hare seldom 
more than about 10 lanceolate teeth, and 
are dark only in the upper part. Barren 
sterns 1 to 2 feet high, with slender 
spreading branches, about 10 to 12 in 
each whorl ; these are sometimes slightly 
branched, but never regularly so as in 
the wood E. 

In fields and \Aa8te or moist places, 
throughout Europe and llussian Asia, 
from the Mediterranean to the Arctic 
regions, and in Jsorth America. Abun- 
dant in Britain. Fr. spring. 
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3. Wood Equisetum. Equisetum sylvaticum, Linn. 
(Fig. 1251.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 187 1.) 

Fruiting stems at first nearly simple, 
and about a foot high, but soon branched, 
like the barren ones. Sheaths about half 
an inch long, divided into about 6 or 8 
lanceolate, scarious lobes, broader than 
in our other Fqvisettms. Spike about 
0 to 8 lines long, obtuse. Branches, both 
of the barren and fertile stems, 10 to 16 
or more in a whorl, very slender, but not 
above 2 or 3 inches long, and remark- 
able for bearing, at the lower nodes at 
least, whorls of 2, 3, or more smaller 
branches, ^ liich gives the plant a very 
elegant tufted appearance. 

In wet woods, and shady places, in 
temperate and northern Europe and 
llussian Asia, from northern Italy, and 
the Caucasus to the Arctic regions, and 
in North America. Spread all 'over 
Britain, but more abundant in Scotland Fig. 1251. 

and northern England and Ireland than 
■in the south. Fr. summer, or commencing in spring. 
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4. Shady Equisetum. Equisetum pratense, Ehrh. 

(Fig. 1252.) 

{E. Brummondi, Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2777. E. umhrosum, Brit. FI.) 



Fig. 1252. 


Allied to the wood E- in stature and 
mode of growth ; the fruiting stems at 
first simple, producing whorls of branches 
after the spike is developed ; but the 
branches of both fruiting and barren 
stems are always simple, and the spike 
is larger. The fruiting stems at first 
resemble those of the field E., but are 
much more slender. The sheaths have 
seldom less than 14, and usually about 
20 striae, and long, subulate teeth. 

In moist woods, and shady places, 
generally distributed over the range of 
the wood E.y in Europe, Asia, and North 
America, but probably nowhere so com- 
mon. Has been found in various parts 
of Scotland, northern and central Eng- 
land, and northern Ireland. Fr. laic in 
spring and summer. 



Fig. 1253. 


5. Smooth Equisetum. Equisetum 
limosum, Linn. 

(Fig. 1253.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 829.) 

Stems mostly fruiting, 1 to 2 feet high 
or more, all, including the barren ones, 
simple, or ith few short, simple branches 
at the middle or upper Tiodes ; the stria? 
usually about 12 to 20, not prominent. 
Sheaths about 3 or 4 lines long, with 
shortly subulate or pointed teeth. Spike 
about 6 to 9 lines long, obtuse. 

In marshy places, wet ditches, or 
shallow waters, throughout Europe and 
Kussian Asia, from the Mediterranean 
to the Arctic regions. Common in Bri- 
tain. Fr. summer. 
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0. Marsh Equisetum. Equisetum palustre, Liim. 
(Fig. 1254.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 2021.) 


Stems mostly fruiting, but all nearly 
similar, erect, about 1 to feet high, 
much thinner than in the smooth M., 
and marked with only about 6 to 8 pro- 
minent striae or angles, and deep furrows; 
the branches but few in a whorl, not 
very long, and not so thin as in some 
species. Sheaths 3 or 4 lines, with as 
many pointed or shortly subulate teeth 
as striae. Spike as in the smooth E. 

In marshes and spongy bogs, in Eu- 
rope and Russian Asia, from the Medi- 
terranean to the Arctic regions, but per- 
haps not in North America. Common 
in Britain. Fr. summer. 



Fig. 1254. 


7. Rough Equisetum. Equisetum hyemale, Linn. 
(Fig. 1255.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 915. Scourina Bush.) 


Stems mostly fruiting, but all similar 
and simple, or rarely with very few 
branches, 1 to 2 feet high or more, faint- 
ly marked with 15 to 20 striae, and rough 
to the touch. Sheaths 3 to 5 lines long, 
white, with black rings round the top 
and the base ; the teeth very minute and 
blunt, or rarely shortly subulate. Spike 
6 to 9 lines long, with a little conical 
point on the rounded top. 

In marshes and wet woods, in Europe 
and Russian Asia, extending from Spain 
and Italy to the Arctic regions, but more 
common in the north, and in North Ame- 
rica. In Britain, chiefly in Scotland, Ire- 
land, and northern and central England. 
Fr. summer, rather late. 



Fig. 1255. 
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8. Long Equisetum. Equisetum ramosum, Sclileich. 
(Fig. 125G.) 


(^. Macl'ayi, lirif. 1^1. M. tracliyodun, and JE. Mborcf, Bab. Man.) 



I'lir. 1250'. 


Very near the rouyh E., m ith the same 
little conical point to the spike, and very 
probably a mere variety, differing only 
in its slender stems, with only 8 to 12 or 
seldom more striae ; ' the sheaths have 
seldom any black ring round the base, 
though they often turn black altogether 
and the teeth have usually lanceolate, 
subulate points. The stem terminating 
the stock has usually a few long branches, 
especially from the lower whorls, and 
varies from 1 to 2 feet high or more ; 
the lower stems are simple, slender, and 
shorter, all usually bearing a spike. 

In sandy, moist places, generally dis- 
persed over Europe and Kussian Asia, 
but apparently rare in Britain, if indeed 
the British specimens be really distinct 
from the follow ing. Fr. summer, rather 


late. 


9 Variegated Equisetum. Equisetum variegatum, 
Web. et Mohr. (Fig. 1207.) 

(Kng. Bot. t. 1987.) 



Fig. 1257. 


This is again considered by some, and 
perhaps correctly^ as a variety of the 
rough E. Stems slender, all simple, or 
very rarely branched, usually in several 
tufts, 6 to 8 inches high, but the termi- 
nal or central one sometimes lengthened 
out to 1 or 2 feet, with only 8 to 10 
stritt) ; the sheaths short, w ith a conspi- 
cuous black ring, and short teeth. Spike 
seldom half an inch long, w ith a conical 
point as in the rough E. 

In maritime sands, or ‘on the sandy 
banks of rivers, sometimes quite in water, 
in the maritime or mountain districts 
of Europe and Ru-ssian Asia, especially 
in the north, and more rarely in North 
America. In Britain, chiefly in Scotland, 


Ireland, and the coasts of northern England. Fr. summer, rather late. 
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XC. THE PERN FAMILY. FTLICES. 

Herbs, with a perennial, short, or tufted, or creeping rootstock 
(in some exotic species growing up into a tall, woody stem), or 
rarely annual ; with radical or alternate leaves, which, as they also 
partake of the nature of branches, are distinguished by the name 
0 ^ fronds. In nriost genera these fronds are, when young, rolled 
inwards at the top, and the rootstock, and sometimes also the 
stalks of the fronds, are more or less covered with brown, scarious, 
usually pointed scales. Fructification consisting of capsules, 
called spore-cases {sp07'angia), sometimes small and almost dust- 
like, arranged either in clusters, called sori, on the under surface 
of the frond, and often covered when young, with a thin membrane, 
called the indusium, or in little involucres on the margin of the 
frond ; sometimes rather larger, in spikes or panicles at the top of 
the frond, which has, lower down, either leafy branches or one 
leaf. These capsules open iti various \^ays to discharge the minute, 
usually microscopical spores. 

A very large Order, abundantly diffused over the whole surface of 
the globe, especially in moist climates, although some species may be 
found in the chinks of the hottest rocks. The elegance of their foliage 
has of late years attracted as much interest in them on the part of cul- 
tivators and amateurs, as has their fructification and germination on 
the part of the pliysiologist. It has long been known that they can be 
reproduced from their spores, but it has only lately been ascertained 
that these spores when sown are developed into minute, green, leafy 
expansions, called prothalli, which alone have any analogy to the 
flowers of other plants. For on the prothallus are produced minute 
bodies, which have been compared to stamens and pistils, from whence 
the young Fern is subsequently developed. The spore may, under 
this theory, be said to be a young flow'cr-bud, which only opens after it 
has fallen, the spore-case being an involucre enclosing innumerable 
buds, and the sorus a whole inflorescence. 

The limitation of genera and species in the Ferns has alw’ays been 
a matter of great difilculty, and of late years their splitting and chan- 
ging has been carried to such a degree as to throw the whole nomencla- 
ture into a state of utter confusion. The best characters are taken 
from the form and arrangement of the sori and of their indusium ; and 
some large genera, such as Adiant, Spleenuoort, etc., are natural, and 
readily recognized ; but in Folypodyt Shield-Fern, Bladder-Fern, etc., 
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there is nothing in habit to serve as a guide, and the induslum of the 
two latter genera is often so evanescent that it requires the most care- 
ful examination of specimens, in exactly the proper state, to ascertain 
its existence. I have been induced, therefore, with a view to assist the 
beginner in the determination of tlie British species, to include in the 
following Table of Genera the species also of the most diflicu!l ones, 
endeavouring to lead to them by more prominent characters, without 
reference to the more minute, although essential ones, m hich distinguish 
the genera. It must be recollected, howerer, that to determine Ferns 
they must be in fruit. It is hopeless to attempt to find out by books 
to what species a barren frond belongs, and monstrous developments, 
and deformed fronds, now not uncommon iu cultivation, and found 
occasionally wild, are here wholly passed over.* 


1 


2 


rFrnctiGcation in a terminal spike or panicle. The frond either loaf- 

J like, or bearing a leaf in the lower part 2 

I Fructification in a little cup or involucre at the edge of the frond . . 4 
^Fructification on the back or under side of some or all the fronds . . 5 

Fronds twice pinnate, usually 2 or more feet high, the fructification 

forming a panicle at their extremity 3. Osmund. 

Frond stem-like, not 6 inches higli, with a terminal spike or 

panicle 3 

f Spike simple. Leaf entire 1. Addeii’s-tonguk. 

I Spike branched into a jmniclc. Leaf jiinnatc .... 2. Moo.nwout. 

Fronds numerous, scarcely 2 inches high, pinnate, with few deeply- 
lobed segments. Involucre ovate, 2 lobed . . 17. irYMENoi’urLL. 

Fronds 6 or 8 inches high, 2 or 3 times pinnate, with crowded seg- 
ments. Involucres cuji-shaped 16. TniciiouANKS. 

fFronds tufted, of 2 sorts, the central ones erect, fruiting, the outer 

T ones barren, usually shorter, with broader lobes 0 

^Fruiting and barren fronds similar or nearly so 8 

r Fronds (stiff) simjily pinnate, with entire lobes, the fruiting linear, the 

barren lanceolate 11. Biechn'um. 

1 Fronds (delicate) much divided, with small, ovate or oblong, tootlicd 

b lobes 7 

f Sori forming a line close to the margin of the frond . 5. Ai.losouus. 

1 Sori oblong, scattered on the surface of the frond . . 6. Gymnoguam. 
f Fructification concealed by, or intermixed with elialfy scales or hairs . 9 
Fructification in lines along tlie margin of the fronds, tlie indusium a 

membrane attached to the margin 10 

1 Fructification in circular, oblong, or linear sori, on the under surface, 

L without chaffy scales 11 




* Further details of this beautiful tribe of plants may be foufld in the numerous 
illustrated works on Ferns which are daily advertised, among which Sir W. J. 
Hooker’s beautifully illustrated volume, ‘ British Ferns and their Allies,’ U the most 
recently published and most complete. 
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Fronds deeply pinnatifid, with entire segments, Sori linear, concealed 

by tlie scales 10. Ceteeach. 

Fronds twice pinnate, with small segments. Sori circular, with chaffy 
hairs intermixed 15. Woodsia. 

{ 'Tall, erect, stiff fern, temately divided, with pinnate branches and ses- 

ede lobes 12. Ptebis. 

Delicate fern, not a foot high, much divided, with broad, wedge-shaped 

lobes on capillary stalks 13. Aoiant. 

r Sori oblong or linear, covered (when young) with a membrane attached 

1 along the side 12 

I Sori circular, either without any indusium, Or covered (when young) 

^ with a membrane attached by the centre or by a lateral point . .13 
pFrond entire. Indusium opening in a slit along the centre, 

9. Haet’s-tonoue, 

Frond pinnate or much divided. Indusium opening along the inner 

^ side . 8. Spleenwoet, 

f Fronds simply pinnate, with entire or toothed segments or pinnas . . 14 

13 < Fronds pinnate, with pinnatifid primary divisious or ])innas, or twice 

1 or thrice pinnate * 15 

j'Segments narrow lanceolate, rather thick, attached to the stalk by a 
I broad base, and confluent. Sori golden-yellow, without any indu- 

sium 4 (1). Common Polypody. 

Segments distinct or stalked, ovate-falcate, prickly -toothed, with a pro- 
minent angle or lobe at the base on the inner side. Sori with a small, 

circular indusium 7 (1). Jlol/y SHiEiJ)rEEK. 

Segments small, obovate. Indusium attached laterally. 8. Splbbswobt. 
pLower pair of pinnas much larger than the others, giving the frond a 

broadly triangular or rhomboidal fonu 16 

Lowest pair, or several lower pairs of pinnas, decreasing in size or not 
larger than the rest- Frond ovate or lanc'eolate in outline ... 17 

( Fronds once pinnate, with pinnatiGd segments 4 (2). .BeecA Polypody. 
Fronds twice pinnate, the pinnas mostly opposite 4 (4). Oai Polypody. 
Fronds twice pinnate, the pinnas mostly alternate . 14. Bladdebpebn. 
pFronds delicate, seldom a foot high, w ithout any brown scarious scales 
(or very few at the base of the stalk), twice pinnate, with stalked 


14 




17 


^ pinnas 

•j Fronds stiff, 1 to 3 feet high or more (except in the Beech Polypody), 

The stalk more or less shaggy below the leafy part, with ^rown 

t scarious scales (except in the Marsh Shkldfern) . 19 

f Segments with fine pointed teeth 8. Splbenwobt. 

i Segments oblong or lanceolate, nearly sessile, with obtuse teeth or lobes. 

18 •( 14. Bladderfebk. 

Segments small, obovate, stalked, witlv obtuse teeth. Delicate annual. 

L 6. Gymnogram. 

* In all twice or thrice pinnate leaves or fronds the primary divisions on each 
side of the main stalk are called pinnas, the ultimate divisions retaining the name of 
segments. 
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^Fronds pinnate, the pinnas deeply pinnatiBd, the lobes entire, or obtuse 

19 -j and slightly toothed 20 

LFronds twice pinnate, the segments sharply toothed or pinuatifid . . 24 

{ Pinnas (.11 but the lowest pair) attached to the stalk by their broad 

base 4 (2). Beech Polypody. 

Pinnas attached by their midrib only 21 

2 j J Lobes of the pinnas entire. Sori near their margins 22 

I Lobes of the pinnas slightly toothed. Sori near their base or centre . 23 
rNo scarioiiB scales on the stalk. No glands on the leafy part. 

2^,1 7 (3). Marsh Siiieldfkrn. 

*" J Stalk with brown searious scales at the base. Minute glands on the 
^ under surface of the segments ... 7 (4). Mountain Shieldfern. 
f' Segments of the pinnas oblong, very numerous, scarcely broader at the 

23-^ base 7 (5). iUa/e Shieldfkun. 

LSegments ovate, wedge-shOyicd at the base . 7 (G). Crested Suieldfern. 
pSegments of the pinnas with finely-pointed, almost prickly teeth.; the 
1 inner lobe or tooth at the base much larger than the rest. 

24 -{ 7 (2). BricMif Suieldfern. 

I Segments of the pinnaa with shortly pointed teeth or pinuatifid ; the 

lobes of eacli side similar 25 

f Sori circular. No indusium 4 (3). Alpine Polypodv. 

j Sori circular, with a kidney-shajicd or almost peltate indusium attached 

26 ■{ by a jioint 2G 

I Sori rather oblong, with an indusium attached along one side, 
t 8. Spleenwort. 

{ Segments ovate or ovate-lanccolute. Indusia consjiiciious and jiersistcnt. 

7 (G). Crested Suieldfern. 

Segments oblong-lanceolate 27 

J Indusia conspicuous and iiersistent. . . . 7 (8). Suieldfern. 
I Indusia small and often soon disappearing . 7 (7). ih*oad Suieldfern. 


I. ADDBR’S-TONaUE. OPniOQLOSSUM. 

Stem simple, bearing a single leaf in the lower part, and a simple 
terminal fruiting spike. Spore-cases rather large, closely sessile, in 
two opposite rows, each opening by a transverse fissure. 

A gegus of very few species, but widely distributed over most parts 
.of the globe, 

1. Common Adder’s-tongue. Ophioglossum vulgatum, 
Linn. (Fig. 1258.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 108.) 

Eootstock very small, but apparently perennial. Frond or stem 
solitary, from a few inches to near a foot high, with an ovate or oblong 
entire leaf, usually 2 to 3 inches long, narrowed at the base into a 
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shortly sheathing footstalk, and usually 
attached below the middle of the stem. 
Spike terminal, | to about an inch long, 
bearing on each side from about 15 to 
25 closely sessile spore- cases. 

In moist meadows, and pastures, 
throughout Europe and Russian Asia, 
except the extreme north, in North Ame- 
rica, and apparently also in the southern 
hemisphere as well as within the tropics. 
Generally distributed over Britain, but 
more common in some parts of Eng- 
land than in the north of Scotland. Fr. 
summer. The dwarf A. (0. lusitanicuin, 
Linn.) is now believed to be a mere va- 
riety, only diflering from the common 
form in its small size, the slender stems 
varying from 1 to 3 inches, the leaf linear 



Fig. 1258. 


or lanceolate, narrowed into a stalk, and 

seldom above H inches long. It is usually to be found only in early 
spring, and in Europe chiefly near the sea, in the IMediterranean re- 
gion, and up the west coast of Europe to the Channel Islands, but 
not on tlie main British Isles. 


11. MOONWORT. BOTRYCHIUM. 

Stem of Ad.der s-tongue, but the leaf is divided, the terminal spike 
is branched, forming a panicle, and the spore-cascs are globular, and, 
although sessile, quite distinct. 

A small genus, distributed over the temperate regions of the north- 
ern hemisphere, and more sparingly in the southern one. 

1. Common Mooifwort. Botrychium Lunaria, Sw. 

(Fig. 1259.) 

Eng. Bot. t. 318.) 

Rootstock very small, bearing a single erect stem, 3 to 6 or 8 inches 
high, surrounded at the base by a few brown sheathing scales. The 
leaf about the centre of the stem, 1 to 3 inches long, pinnate, with from 
6 to 16 or even more obliquely fan-shaped or halfmoon-shaped seg- 
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mentg, of a thick consistence, and en- 
tire or crenate. Panicle 1 to near 2 
inches long, of a narrow pyramidal shape, 
the branches all turned towards one 
side. 

In dry, hilly, or mountain pastures, in 
northern and Arctic Europe, Asia, and 
America, in the mountains of central and 
southern Europe, the Caucasus, and 
Altai, and reappearing in the Antarctic 
regions. Widely diffused over Britain, 
but not generally common, jEr. /turn- 
mer. 


. Fig. 1259. 


III. OSMUND. OSMUNDA. . 

Fronds once or twice pinnate, the leafy part barren ; tbo fructifica- 
tion consisting of clustered spore-cases, either in a panicle at the end 
of the frond, or, in exotic species, in some other part of the frond, but 
always distinct from the leaf-like part; each spore-case opening by a 
vertic^^fisBure. 

A^nus of few species, natives chiefly of the temperate regions of 
<of both hemispheres, especially the northern one. 


1. Eoyal OsmHmd. Osmunda reg^, Linn. (Fig. 1260.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 209.) 

The perennial stock often forms a trunk rising perceptibly from the 
ground, and sometimes to the height of a foot or more. Fronds grow- 
ing in tufts, erect, from a foot or two in dry, poor soils, to 8 or 10 feet 
when very luxuriant, twice pinnate, with lanceolate or oblong segments, 
1 to 2 inches long, rather stiff, prominently veined, either entire or 
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obscurely crenate. Fructification form- 
ing a more or less compound panicle at 
the top of the frond, usually bipinnate, 
each spike-like branch representing a 
segment of the frond. 

In moist or boggy places, in west- 
ern, central, and some parts of south- 
ern and south-eastern Europe, extend- 
ing northwards to southern Scandi- 
navia; also in central Asia, North and 
South America, and southern Africa. 
In Britain, chiefly in the western coun- 
ties of England and Scotland, in 
Wales, and Ireland, apparently very 
local in other parts of England, and 
entirely absent from several counties. 
Fr. end of summer, or autumn. 



Fig. 1260. 


IV. POLYPODY. POLYPOBIUM. 

Fronds (in the British species) either pinnate or ternately divided, 
with the branches pinnate. Spore-cases minute, collected in circular 
clusters or sori on the under side of the segments, without any indu- 
sium or involucre ; each spore-case (as in all the follow ing genera) en- 
circled by an elastic jointed ring, and bursting irregularly on one side, 
having then, under a microscope, the appearance of a little helmet. 

A large genus, widely distributed over the globe, only differing from 
Aspidium in the absence of any indusium or membrane covering the 
sori even when young. For the Table of Species, See the Generic 
Table above, p. 1033, n. 13. 

1. Common Polypody. Polypodinm vulgai^, Linn. 
(Fig. 1261.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1149.) 

Rootstock thick, woody, and creeping. Fronds about 6 inches ^ 
a foot high, of a firm consistence, witkout any scales on their stalk, 
broadly oblong-lanceolate or somewhat ovate in their general outline. 
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Fig. 1261 . 


simply pinnate or deeply pinnatifid; 
the linear-oblong segments adhering to 
the main stalk and usually connected 
with each other by their broad bases. 
Sori rather large, of a golden-yellow, in 
two rows along the under side of the 
upper segment. When bearing fruit 
these segments are usually entire or 
nearly so, and obtuse ; when barren they 
are often slightly toothed; and mon- 
strous states not un frequently occur 
with the segments variously lobed or 
branched. 

In sheltered places, on trunks of old 
trees, walls, moist rocks, and shady 
banks, throughout Europe and Kussian 
Asia, from the Mediterrannean to the 
Arctic regions, and in North America. 
Common in Britain. Fr. summer and 
autumn. 


2. Beech Polypody. Polypodium Phegopteris, Linn. 
(Fig. 12G2.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 2224, and P. Thelyptris, t. 1018.) 



Rootstock creeping. Fronds rather 
slender, 6 inches to a foot high or rather 
more, including theirlong stalks, broadly 
ovate-lanceolate and acuminate in their 
general outline, once pinnate ; the seg- 
ments deeply pinnatifid, narrow-lanceo- 
late, gradually diminishing from the 
base to the end of the frond, and all, 
except sometimes the lowest pair, ad- 
hering to the main stem by their broad 
base. The midrib, principal veins, and 
margins of the frond more or less hairy 
on the under side, by which this species 
may be readily distinguished from the 
smaller specimens of the marsh Shield- 
fem, which it sometimes resembles, Sori 
rather small, near the margins of the 
lobes. 
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In moist situations, in hilly districts, in Europe and Russian Asia, 
from the Pyrenees and Alps to the Arctic rejjions and in North Ame- 
rica. In Britain, chiefly in western and northern England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Fr. summer and autumn. 

3. Alpine Polsrpody. Polypodium alpestre, Hoppe. 

(Fig. 12G3.) 

{Pseudaihyrium alpestre and. P.Jlejcile, Bab. Man.) 

Stock short, often forming several 
crowns. Fronds tufted, 1 to 3 feet 
high, twice pinnate ; the segments nu- 
merous, oblong or lanceolate, deeply 
pinnatifid, and sharply toothed, the 
larger ones usually about half an inch 
long. Sori circular, w ithout any in- 
dusium whatever: this character alone 
distinguishes this plant from the 
smaller states of the lady Spleenicort 
and from some forms of the broad 
Shieldfern, which it closely resembles 
in all other respects. 

In the mountains of Europe and 
western Asia, from the Alps and the 
Caucasus to the Arctic regions. In 
Britain, only in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. Pr. summer. 

Fig. 1263. 

4. Oak Polypody. Polypodium Dryopteris, Linn. 

(Fig. 1261.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 616. Oah Fern.) 

Rootstock creeping, rather slender. Fronds slender but erect, on 
long stalks, broadly triangular or rhomboidal in their general outline, 
the leafy part 4 to 6 inches long and at least as broad, twice pinnate, 
or rather, in the first instance, ternate ; the lower pair of branches 
or pinnas on slender stalks, each often as large and as much divided as 
the rest of the frond ; the others much smaller and less divided, the 
terminal ones reduced to small lobes. Segments thin, light-green, ob- 
tuse, slightly orenate, quite glabrous. Sori near the margins of the 
segments. 
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In rather dry woods, in Europe and 
Kussian Asia, from the Mediterranean to 
the Arctic regions, and in North Ame- 
rica. JNot uncommon in western, cen- 
tral, and northern England and Scot- 
land, and occurs also in Ireland. Fr. 
tuinmer and autumn. The limestone 
Polypody (P. calcareum, Eng. Bot. t. 
1525, P. Bobertianum', Bab. Man.) ap- 
pears to be a mere variety of the Oak 
P., of rather stouter growth, usually 
with rather less difference in size between 
the lower pair of pinnules and the suc- 
ceeding ones, and has a minute, scaly 
or glandular meal on the frond-stalk 
and principal veins. It occurs here and 
there, in more open rocky situations than 
the common form, and especially in lime- 
stone di.stricls. 


V. ALL0S0RU8. ALLOSORUS. 

Delicate Ferns, uilh tufted, much divided fronds; the central ones 
erect and fruiting ; the outer ones barren, v ith broader segments. Sori 
circular, but so close as to form compact lines along the margins, co- 
vered over when young by the thin edge of the frond itself. 

A small genus, confined to the mountainous or northern districts of 
the northern hemisphere. 


1. Curled AUosorus. AUosoms crispus, Bernh. (Fig. 1205.) 

{Pteris, Eng. Bot. t. U60. Cryptoyamma, Brit. FI. Bock Brakes, 
Parsley Fern.) 

Stock densely tufted with brown scarious scales. Fronds 2 or 3 tiroes 
pinnate, ovate or oblong in their general outline, on slender stalks al- 
most without scarious scales ; the outer barren ones about 6 or 6 inches 
high, somew hat resembling parsley -leaves, with numerous small, obovate 
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or wedge-s^ped and deeply toothed 
segments. Fruiting fronds f to 1 foot 
high, with equally numerous oblong or 
linear segments, the thin membranous 
edges turned down over the sori. 

In the mountains of Europe, from 
the Pyrenees and Apennines to the 
Arctic regions, usually local, but often 
very abundant in ‘particular spots. In 
Britain, chiefly in Scotland and north- 
ern England, but occurs also in cen- 
tral and western England and in Ire- 
land. Fr. summer. 



1< ig. 12G5. 


VI. aYMNOQRAM. GYMNOGRAMMA. 

Fronds much divided. Sori linear or oblong, simple or forked, not 
marginal, and without any indusium. 

A considerable genus, chiefly tropical, including many of those ele- 
gant Ferns often seen in our hothouses, with a golden or silvery dust 
on the under side of the fronds. 


1. Small Gymnogram. 


Gymnogramma leptophylla, Desv. 
(Fig. 1266.) 


A delicate little Fern, resembling at 
first sight very small specimens of the 
curled Allosorus.' Fronds in little tufts, 
although the whole plant is usually 
annual ; the outer fronds short, with few 
broadly obovate or fan-shaped segments, 
often barren ; the others erect, 2 to 6 
inches high, with slender black stalks, 
twice pinnate, with numerous small, 
thin, obovate, deeply toothed or lobed 
segments. Sori oblong, at length nearly 
covering the under surface of the seg- 
ments. 

On moist shady banks, in the Medi- 
terranean region and western Europe, 
extending eastward into central India, 
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and northward up western France to the Channel Islands, the only 
station within our Flora. It reappears in the southern hemisphere. 
J?V. ijpring and summer. 


yil. SHZEIaOFERN. ASPIDIUM. 

Fronds (in the British species) onoe, twice, or thrice pinnate, with a 
stiff erect stalk, usually bearing, at least at the base, numerous brown 
Bcarious scales. Sori circular as in Folypody, but covered when young 
by a membrane or indusium, attached by the centre or by a point near 
one side, so that, when raised all round by the growth of the spore- 
cases, it becomes either peltate or kidney-shaped. 

A very large genus, ranging over every part of the globe, only dis- 
tihguished from Polypody by the indusiura, In modern British Fern- 
books it is usually divided into two, Lastrea and Polystichum, accord- 
ing to uhether the attachment of the iudusium is central or towards 
the margin, a minute character, unconnected with habit, often difficult 
to appreciate, and sometimes inconstant. The Table of Species will bo 
found under the Generic Table above, p. 1033, n. 13. 

1. Holly Shieldfern. Aspidium Lonchitis, Sw. 

(Fig. 1267.) 

{Polypodium, Eng. Bot. t. 797, Polystichum, Bab. Man. Holly Fern.) 

Stock short and thick. Fronds tufted, 
usually 6 inches to a foot high or rather 
more, stiff, linear-lanceolate in their 
general outline, simply pinnate, leafy 
from the base, the common stalk very 
scaly below. Segments mostly broadly 
lanceolate or almost ovate, curved, prick- 
ly-toothed, enlarged at the base on the 
inner or upper side into a toothed angle 
or lobe, all nearly sessile, but attached 
by the midrib only, stiff, glabrous above, 
with a few scaly hairs underneath ; the 
central ones about an inch long; the 
lower ones smaller and broader, often 
ovate. Sori circular, rather large, with 
a peltate indusium in the centre, w hich 
is however not very conspicuous. 

In clefts of rooks, in ail the great 
mountain regions of Europe and central 
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and Eussian Asia, from Spain and Italy to tbe Arctic re^ons, and in 
Nortli America. In Britain, only in the mountains of Scotland, north- 
ern England, North Wales, and Ireland. Fr. tummer and antumn. 

2. Prickly Shieldfem. Aspiditmi aouleatum, Linn. 

(Fig. 1268.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1662‘, and A. lohatum, t. 1563. FolysticJmm, Bab. Man.) 

Fronds tufted, arising from a short 
thick stock, 1 to 2 feet or rather more 
high, stiff, twice pinnate, broadly lan- 
ceolate in outline, w ith the lower pinnas 
decreasing in length ; the stalk below 
the leafy part 1 to 6 inches long, very 
shaggy with brown, scarious scales. 

Primary branches or pinnas shaped like 
the whole frond of the Holly 8. in mi- 
niature, being pinnate, with their seg- 
ments shortly ovate-lanceolate, curved 
and prickly- toothed, with a prominent 
angle or lobe on the inner or upper side j 
the lower ones, or sometimes nearly all, 
attached by their midrib; the upper 
ones decurrent on the stalk or united at 
the base. Sori rather small, with a central 
but not very conspicuous induaium. 

On hedgebanks and in shady places, 
in temperate and southern Europe, from 
the Mediterranean to Scandinavia, ex- 
tending eastward into central Asia ; in North and South America, and 
generally in the southern hemisphere. Frequent in Britain. Fr. sum^ 
mer and autumn. The angular 8. (A. angulare, Eng. Bot. Suppl. 
t. 2776) is a rather larger, more luxuriant, and less stiff variety, usually 
more divided, with more distinct segments, the lower ones evidently 
stalked. 

3. Marsh Shieldfem. Aspidium Thelypteris, Sw. 

(Fig. 1269.) 

(Zastrea, Bab. Man. Marti Fern.) 

Eootstock creeping, with single, not tufted, erect fronds, as in the 
JBeeei Polypody, to which this Fern bears considerable resemblance. 

2t2 
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It is taller, usually 1 to 2 feet high, quite 
glabrous, with a rather slender Wt stiff 
stalk, without scarious scales. The leafy 
part lanceolate, pinnate, with deeply 
pinnatifid pinnas, which are not crowded, 
and the lowest rather distant and small- 
er; all attached to the central stalk by 
their midrib or by a very short stalk ; 
the lobes or segments entire, obtuse or 
scarcely pointed. Sori in lines near the 
edges, distinct at first, with anindusium 
attached near the edge, but soon cover- 
ing nearly the whole under surface and 
concealing the indusium. 

In boggy or marshy places, through- 
out Europe and Eussian Asia, except the 
extreme north, and in North America, 
and perha])s also in the southern hemi- 
sphere. In Britain, usually very local, 
but dispersed over England, Ireland, 
summer and autumiu 



4. Moimtain Shieldfern. Aspi- 

dium Oreopteris, Sw. 

(Fig. 1270.) 

(Po(jirpodjMm,Eng.Bot. 1. 1019. Lasirea, 
Bab. Man. Sweet Mountain Fern.) 
The stature, mode of growth in eircu- 
lar tufts, and the general shape of the 
frond are those of the male S., from 
which it may be distinguished by a 
lighter colour, especially of the stalk, 
and by the lobes or segments of the piu- 
iias all quite entire, uith the small sori 
in a line near the margin as in the marsii 

5. From the latter it differs in its lar- 
ger size, the stalk bearing brown sca- 
rious scales, the pinnas so closely ses- 
sile as almost to lap over the central 
stalk ; and from both this species may 
be known by the minute resinous or 
glandular dots on the under side of the 
fronds, from whence a fragrant smell is 
imparted to the plant when rubbed. 

• In mountain heathy districts, and 
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moist open woods, in temperate Europe, from northern Spain and Italy 
to Scandinavia, and eastward to Moscow. Generally dispersed over 
Britain, but more especially in Scotland, northern and western Eng* 
land, and in Ireland. Ft. simmer and autumn. 

5. Male Shieldfern. Aspidium Pilix-mas, Sw. (Fig. 1271.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1458. Lastrea, Bab. Man. Male Fern) 

Rootstock short but thick, woody, 
and decumbent or rising sometimes ob- 
liquely a few inches from the ground. 

Fronds handsome, in a large circular 
tuft, 2 or 3 feet high, stiff and erect, 
broadly lanceolate, with the lower pin- 
nae decreasing, as in most Shieldferns, 
regularly pinnate ; the pinnas deeply 
pinnatifid or pinnate; the segments re- 
gularly oblong, slightly curved, very oh- 
tuse, slightly toothed, connected at the 
base or the lowest ones distinct; the 
main stalk very shaggy with brown 
scarious scales. Sori rather large, near 
the base of the segments, with a conspi- 
cuous, nearly peltate or kidney-shaped 
indusium. 

In woods and shady situations, along 
moist banks, etc., throughout Europe 
and central and Russian Asia, from the 
Mediterranean to the Arctic regions, 
and apparently in South America, but scarcely in North America. 
One of the commonest of British Ferns. Fr. summer and autumn. 
The barren fronds of young plants often resemble those of the broad S., 
but the fruiting ones are almost always very distinct. 

6. Crested Shieldfern. Aspidium oristatum, Sw. 

(Fig. 1272.) 

. (Eng. Bot. t. 2125. Lastrea^ Bab, Man.) 

Resembles in some respects the male 5., but the frond is less erect, 
the pinnas less regular, the segments broader, thinner, more wedge- 
shaped on the lower side, much more toothed, and the lower ones 
sometimes almost pinnatifid, the plant then forming some approach 
to the broad S., from which it diflPers in the general shape of the 



Fig. 1271. 
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Fig, 1272. 


frond mucl^ii^urrower, the segments much 
broader arid much less divided. Sori 
large, with conspicuous indusiums as in 
the male S. 

In moist or boggy places, in tempe- 
rate Europe and western Asia, from the 
Pyrenees and northern Italy to Scandi- 
navia, and in North America, but not ge- 
nerally common. In Britain, very local, 
but has been found in Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, Nottingham shire and Cheshire, and 
in North Wales. Fr. summer and au- 
itium. Some specimens appear almost 
to connect it with the male 8., whilst 
others are difficult to distin^juish from 
the broad 6. 


7. Broad Shieldfern. Aspidium spinulosum, Sw. 

(Kg. 127.3.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1 . 1460. A. dilaiatum, 1 . 1461. Lastrea spinulosa, X. dilatata^ 
and L.fmnisecii^ Bab. Man.) 

The most variable of all our Shield- 
ferns, allied to the male 8., but gene- 
rally not BO tall, of a paler green, and 
very much broader ; the general outline 
nearly ovate, 1 to 2 feet long or rarely 
more, the lowest pair of pinnas not much 
shorter, or even longer than the others. 
The frond is also more divided, either 
twice pinnate, w ith the segments of the 
pinnas oblong-lanceolate and deeply 
toothed, or pinnatifid, or thrice pinnate; 
it then closely resembles the ladp Spleen- 
wort and the alpine Polypody, but may 
be generally distinguish^ by the low^er 
pinnas not decreasing so much in size, 
and more accurately by the sori, which 
are circular, with a kidney -shaped in- 
dusium as in the male 8., although 
mueh smaller, and when mature the in- 
dusium often disappears. 

In sheltered, shady places, on moist banks, in open, moist woods, etc., 
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common in Europe andEussian Aaia, from northern %am and Italy to 
the Arctic regions. Abundant in Britain. Fr. summer and autumn. 
More than twenty varieties of this species have received distinct names, 
and thred at least have been considered as species, but have no tangible 
characters to separate them. 

8. Bigid Shieldfern. Aspidiam rigiduni) Sw. (Fig. 1274.) 

(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2724. Lastrea, Bab. Man.) 

Very near the hroai S., of which it has 
the deeply toothed orpinnatifid, oblong- 
lanceolate segments, but the frond is 
stiffer and not so broad, and the sori are 
mucli larger, the two rows often occupy- 
ing nearly the whole breadth of the seg- 
ments, their indusiums conspicuous and 
persistent as in the male S. and the 
crested S. 

In rocky situations, especially in lime- 
stone districts, in temperate Europe, 
from the Pyrenees to Norway, extending 
eastward into central Asia, and in North 
America. In Britain, chiefly in the lime- 
stone districts of northern England, but 
said to occur also in western England 
and Ireland. Fr. summer and autumn. 

Some botanists arc of opinion that this 
and the two preceding species are but varieties of the male 8., into which 
they certainly appear (when seen growing in profusion) to pass, through 
numerous intermediate forms. 



Fig. 1274. 


VIII. SPXtEENWORT. ASPLENIUM. 

Fronds (in the British species) once, twice, or thrice pinnate or 
forked, usually rather stiff, though slender, and often small. Sori ob- 
long or linear, on the under surface, usually diverging from near the 
centre of the segments, covered when young by a membrane or in- 
dusium, which opens outwards, being attached lengthwise along the 
outer side. 

Widely dispersed over the globe, and one of the most natural among 
the large genera of Ferns, for although a few of the larger species are 
scarcely to be distinguished from some species of Aspidium and Po^y- 
podp, except by the sori, the great majority have a peculiar dark-green, 
smooth appearance, which makes them easy to recognize. 
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Ffonds ttoioe or thrice pimah, with numerous primary pinnae, 
the lotoest or several lower pears decreasing in size. 

Frond 2 or 8 feet high, the longer pinnae 3 to 6 inches onnore 1. Lady S. 
Frond not a foot high, the longer pinnae seldom inches. 

Broadest part of the frond above the middle. Ultimate 

segments broad, 1 to li lines long 2. Rock S. 

Broadest part below the middle. Ultimate segments 

broad, 2 to 3 lines long 3. Lanceolate S. 

Fi-onds once pinnate, with numerous segments, the lower pairs 
decreasing in size. 

Segments thick, ovate or lanceolate, i to 1 inch long or more 4. Sea S. 
Segments thin, ovate or orbicular, under 5 lines long. 

Stalk black 6. Common S. 

Stalk green G. Green S. 

Fronds more or less divided, the lowest pinnas larger, on longer 
stalks, or more divided than the others. 

Frond 6 inches to a foot, shining green, with numerous lan- 
ceolate pinnas and sessile segments 7. Black S. 

Frond 3 or 4 inches, with a few small, stalked segmenis. 

S^m'ents obovate 8. Wallrue S. 

Segments narrow-oblong 9. Alternate S. 

Segments linear 10. Forked S. 

1. Lady Spleenwort. AspleniTim 
Filix-fcsmina, Beruh. 

(Fig. 1275.) 

(Jspidium, Eng. Bot. t. 1469, not good. 
Aihyrium, Bab. Man. Lady Fern.) 

A most elegant Fern, with the short, 
woody rootstock and circular tuft of 
fronds of the male Shieldfern, but more 
divided, the stalk less scaly, and the sori 
different. Fronds usually 2 to 3 feet 
high, broadly lanceolate, twice pinnate, 
the lower pairs of pinnas decreasing in 
size, the segments oblong-lanceolate and 
pinnatifid, with pointed teeth. Sori 
fihortly oblong, diverging from the centre 
of the segments, with the indusium at- 
tached along one side as in other Spleen- 
worts, but shorter, and the lower ouea 
of each segment. often slightly kidney- 
shaped, showing some approach to those 
of the Shieli^ems. 

In moist, sheltered woods, hedge- 



Fig. 1276. 
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banks, and ravines, throughout Europe and central and northen Asia, 
from the Mediterranean to the Arctic regions, and in northern andcen* 
tral America. Abundant in Britain. Fr. summer and autumn. It varies 
mu!bh in size and in the degree of division of its fronds, and between 
30 and 40 forms have received names as varieties. 

2. Book Spleenwort. Asplenium fontanum, Bernh. 
(Fig. 127G.) 

{Aspidium, Eng. Bot. t. 2024.) • 

Fronds densely tufted, 3 to 5 inches 
high or near twice as much when very 
luxuriant, smooth and shining, oblong- 
lanceolate in their general outline, but 
the broadest part above the middle, 
twice pinnate ; the longest primary pin- 
nas seldom above half an inch long, their 
segments 1 to lines, obovate, and deeply 
notched with 2 or 3 pointed teeth. Sori 
generally 2 or 3 only on each segment, 
shortly oblong, like those of the ladp S. 

On rocks and walls, in mountain dis- 
tricts, in central and southern Europe, 
extending probably into western Asia, 
but scarcely northward of the Jura, ex- 
cept as an introduced plant. In Britain, 
it has been found occasionally on walls 
in various parts of England, but proba- 
bly not truly indigenous. Fr. summer and autumn. 


3. Lanceolate Spleenwort. Asplenium lanceolatum, Huds. 

(Fig. 1277.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 2-10.) 

A low, tufted Fern, with tw ice-pinnate fronds, lanceolate in their 
general outline like the last, but with much larger segments. Fronds 
usually 3 to 6 inches high, rarely attaining a foot when luxuriant, the 
longest pinnas, rather below the middle of the frond, 1 to inches 
long j the segments obovate or broadly oblong, narrowed at the base, 
but almost sessile, notched with a few pointed teeth. Sori 2 to 4 on 
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Fig. 1277. 


euk segment, oblong and distinct when 
young, but when old united in an irre- 
gular mass, covering the upper part of 
the segment. • 

On rocks and walls, in western Eu- 
rope, chiefly near the sea, extending 
southward to Madeira, and northward 
to the English Channel. In Britain, 
not uncommon in the south-western 
and Welsh counties, and occurs also 
near Cork, in Ireland, and near Tun- 
bridge Wells, in Kent. Fr. summer 
and autumn. 


i. Sea Spleenwort. Asplenium marinum, Linn. 
(Fig. 1278.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 392.) 



Fig. 1278. 


Fronds tufted, usually 6 inches to 
near a foot high, narrow-lanceolate in 
general outline, but coarser than in the 
lanceolate S. ; the stems usually black, 
and only once pinnate. Segments ob- 
liquely lanceolate or nearly ovate, ra- 
ther thick, obtuse, crenate, especially 
on the upper edge, narrowed at the 
base into a short stalk, the longer ones, 
in the middle of the frond, about an 
inch long. Sori several on each seg- 
ment, linear, often above 2 lines long. 

On rocks and walls, near the sea, in 
western Europe, extending southward 
to the Canary Islands, eastward to se- 
veral spots along the Mediterranean, 
and northward to Britain, where it is 
abundant on several parts of the coast, 
oven as far as the Orkneys. Fr. the 
whale season. 
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6. Common Spleenwort. Asple- 
nium' TriohomaneSy Linn. 

(Fig. 1279.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 676. Maidenhair, but not 
the true one. See Adiant.) 

A neat little tufted Fern, usually 2 to 
6 inches high, simply pinnate ; the slen- 
der stalk usually black ; with numerous 
obovate, orbicular or broadly oblong 
segments, nearly equal in size, those 
of the middle of the frond rather the 
largest, 2 to 3 or rarely 4 lines long, 
more or less toothed. Sori several on 
each frond, oblong-linear and distinct 
W’hen young, but often uniting in a cir- 
cular mass when old. 

On walls and rocks, throughout Eu- 
rope and central and Russian Asia, ex- 
cept the extreme north, in North and 
South America, and in Australia, Com- 
mon in Britain. Fr, the whole season. 


6. Green Spleenwort. Aspleniiun 
viride, (Fig. 1280.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 2257.) 

Very near the common 8,, and con- 
sidered, in the first edition of this Hand- 
book, as a variety of it, and now ad- 
mitted as a species only in compliance 
with general custom. It is usually less 
rigid, the segments rather shorter and 
broader, especially on the upper side, 
and the stalk is either entirely green or 
brown at the base only. 

Among rocks in the mountains of cen- 
tral and northern Europe. Not uncom- 
mon in most mountainous districts of 
Britain. Fr. the whole season. 
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7. Black Sploenwort. Asplenium Adiantum-Migmm, Linn. 
(Fig. 1281.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1950. A. acuium, Bab. Man.) 



Fronds tufted, usually 6 inches to a 
foot high, including the rather long, 
dark-brown or black stalk, the leafy 
part triangular or broadly lanceolate, 
of a dark shining-green, and firm con- 
sistence, twice pinnate, or the lower part 
three times ; the pinnas gradually de- 
creasing, and less divided from the low- 
est pair to the point ; the segments va- 
rying from lanceolate to ovate or even 
obovate, sharply toothed or cut. Sori 
naiTow-oblong or linear, sometimes, when 
old, covering nearly the whole surface. 

On sandy hedgebanks, rocks, and old 
walls, in central and southern Euro ])0 
and western and central Asia, extending 
northward to southern Scandinavia. Oc- 
curs also in some parts of the southern 
hemisphere. Common in Britain. J^r. 
all summer and autumn. 


8. Wallrue Spleenwort. Asplenium Euta-muraria, Linn. 
(Fig. 1282.) 


(Eng. Bot. t. 150. Wall Rue.) 



Fig. 1282 . 


Fronds densely tufted, usually 2 to 3 
inches long, rather dark-green but not 
shining ; the stalk more or less pinnately 
divided ; the lower pinnas usually bear- 
ing 3 segments, the upper ones simple ; 
the segments all stalked, obovate or 
broadly oblong, seldom above 2 lines 
long, and usually minutely toothed. 
Sori shortly linear, becoming united into 
broad patches when old. 

On old walls, and rocks, throughout 
Europe and central and Kussian Asia, 
except the extreme north, and in North 
America. Common in Britain, except in 
the Scotch Highlands, and some of the 
eastern districts. Fr. the whole season. 
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9. Alternate Spleenwort. Asplenium germanicnm, Weis. 
(Fig. 1283.) 

(A. alternifolium, Eng. Bot. t. 2258.) 

Very near tbe Wallrue S., and per- 
haps a mere variety ; but the segments 
are much narrower, usually narrow 
wedge-sbaped or oblong, on short stalks ; 
the whole fr&nd narrow, usually simply 
pinnate, with tbe lower segments 3- 
lobed, or very rarely bearing 3 distinct 
segments ; tbe segments entire or toothed 
at the summit. Sori few, long and 
narrow. 

On rocks and old walls, dispersed over 
tbe greater part of Europe, from Spain 
to Scandinavia. Has been found in iso- 
lated localities in western and northern 
England, and southern Scotland. Fr. 
summer and autumn. 

Fig. 1283. 



10. Forked Spleenwort. Asplenium septentrionale, Hoffra. 
(Fig. 1284.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 1017.) 


This again is allied to the Wallrue S., 
and has similar tufted fronds, 2 to 5 or G 
inches high ; but the whole frond usually 
consists of a stalk, forked towards the 
top, each branch bearing a single, linear, 
entire or 2-lobed segment, about half an 
inch long, the linear sori occupying the 
whole under surface except the narrow 
pointed extremity. Some fronds have 
but a single entire or 3-lobed terminal 
segment, and a few have 3 distinct seg- 
ments. 

On rocks and old walls, in the moun- 
tainous districts of the greater part of 
Europe and central and Eussian Asia, 
from Spain to Scandinavia, and in the 
mountains of North America. In Britain, 



Fig. 128*. 
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in several of the western and northern counties of England and in 
Boathem Scotland, but not in Ireland, Fr. summer and autumn. 


IX. HARTS-TONOUS. SOOLOPENBRIUM. 

Fronds entire or lobed, with linear diverging sori as in Spleenwort, 
but the indusium is attached along both sides, opening in two valves by 
a longitudinal fissure along the centre. 

The few species associated u ith our British one are from the tropics 
or the Mediterranean region. 

1. Common Hart’s-tongue. Scolopendrium vulgare, Sm. 
(Fig. 1285.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1150.) 

Fronds tufted, undivided (except in 
monstrous forms), broadly linear or nar- 
row-oblong, cordate at the base, with 
rounded auricles, usually about a foot 
long and 1| to 2 inches in the broadest 
part, of a firm consistence, smooth and 
shining on the upper surface, with a 
brown or greenish footstalk of about 2 
to 4 or 5 inches. Sori numerous and 
parallel, in 2 rows, one on each side of 
the midrib, usually of very difierent 
lengths, but never reaching either to the 
midrib or to the edge of the frond. 

On shady banks, rocks and walls, in 
ravines, etc., in temperate and southern 
Europe and west-central Asia, extending 
from the Mediterranean to the Baltic. 
Common in Britain. Fr. the whole 
season. It varies much in size, some* 
Fig. 1285. times not 6 inches and occasionally at- 

taining near 2 feet, and in the fantastic 
forms assumed by the barren fronds when monstrous, especially under 
cultivation. Ko less than 68 of these forms are enumerated under 
Latin names in Moore's Handbook. 
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X. C&TSRACH. CETEBACH. 

Fronds pinnatifid or pinnate. Sori linear and diverging as in Spleen* 
wort, but without any distinct indusium, and usually almost concealed 
under the scales of the under surface of the frond. 

The genus is no.w limited to the European species and a second 
larger one from the Canary Islands. 

1. Scaly Ceterach. Ceteracli offlcinarum, Willd. 

(Fig. 1286.) 

{Scolopendrium Ceterach, Eng. Bot. t. 1244.) 

Fronds tufted, spreading, about 2 to 
6 inches long, deeply pinnatifid or pin* 
nate, with broadly oblong or rounded 
lobes or segments attached by their 
broad base, green and glabrous on the 
upper side, but the under side thickly 
covered with brown scarious scales, 
which completely conceal the sori until 
they become very old. 

On rocks and old walls, in central and 
southern Europe and west central Asia, 
extending northward to Holland. In 
Britain, common in many parts of Eng- 
land and Ireland, but rare in Scotland. 

Fr. summer and autumn. 

Fig. 1286. 



XI. BLECHNVM. BLECENUM. 

Sori linear, one on each side of the midrib of each segment and 
parallel to it. Indusium attached along the outer edge of the sorus, 
opening outwards from the inner side. 

A small genus, spread over many parts of the world, but chiefly 
tropical. 


1. Hard Blechnxim. Bleohmim Spicant, Both. 

(Fig. 1287.) 

{B. horeale, Eng. Bot. t. 1169.) 

Fronds simply pinnate, tufted, of two kinds, the outer barren ones 
spreading, usually 6 inches to near a foot long j the segments lanceolate, 
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Fig. 1287. 


ciirved, entire, attached by their broad 
base ; those in the centre of the frond 
1 to inches long, gradually de- 
creasing towards each end. Fruiting 
fronds in the centre of the tuft erect, 1 
to 1 ^ feet high ; the segments of the 
same length as in the barren ones, but 
all narrow-linear ; the under side en- 
tirely occupied by the 2 linear sori. 

In woods, and rather moist stony 
places and heaths, generally distri- 
buted over Europe, extending from 
the Mediterranean far into Scandi- 
navia, and occurs in several parts of 
Asia and Africa without the tropics. 
Common in Britain. FV. summer, ra- 
ther late, and autumn. 


XIL PTERIS. PTERTS. 

Fronds usually stiff, often large, lobed or pinnately divided. Veins 
of the segments branching from a midrib. Sori linear, close along the 
margin of the frond, with an indusium attached along its outer edge to 
the margin of the frond, and opening on the inner side. 

A large genus, W’idely distributed over the globe, and if not very 
natural, at any rate easily recognized. 


1. Brake Pteris. Pteris aquilina, Linn. (Fig. 1288.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 1679. Brahes or Bracken.) 

A tall, erect, stiff Fern, with a thick, hard, creeping rootstock. 
Fronds 1 to 2 feet high in poor soils, 8 to 10 feet high when luxu- 
riant, twice or thrice pinnate ; the primary pinnas in pairs at some 
distance from each other; the lowest pair much larger, the others 
decreasing in size and successively deTeloped, giving the whole frond, 
especially when young or small, a broadly triangular outline. Secondary 
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pinnas numerous, linear - lanceolate, 
deeply pinnatifid or pinnate, always 
ending in an undivided, crenate, blunt 
point. Segments ovate or oblong, ob- 
tuse and entire, attached by their broad 
base, of a firm consistence, glabrous 
above, often hairy underneath. Sori 
in continuous lines along the margins 
of the upper segments and summits of 
the secondary pinnas. 

In w'oods and thickets, on heaths and 
waste places, dry or moist, but not 
swampy, in almost every part of the 
globe except the extreme north and 
south. Very abundant in Britain. Fr, 
autumn. 



XITI. ADI ANT. ADIANTUM. 

Fronds usually delicate and divided, the segments more or less 
wedge-shaped, with diverging forked veins, usually without a midrib. 
Sori oblong or linear, transverse at the ends of the lobes on the under 
side, with an indusium formed from the edge of the frond and opening 
outwards. 

A considerable and well-marked genus, chiefly tropical. 


1. Maidenhair Adiant. Adiantum Capillus- Veneris, Linn. 
(Fig. 1289.) 

(Eng. Bot. t. 15t>4. Maidenhair.) 

A very delicate tufted Fern. Fronds 6 inches to near a foot long, 
twice or thrice pinnate, usually broadly ovate in general outline, their 
slender stalk of a shining brownish-black. Segments obovate or fan- 
shaped, 4 to 8 lines broad, all narrowed at the base into a short, 
slender stalk, more or less divided into wedge-shaped, obtuse lobes, 
thin, and of a bright-green, vrithout any midrib, but numerous forked 
veins converging at the base. Sori conspicuous, occupying the 
VOL. II. 2 u 
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Fig. 1289. 


extremities of most of the lobes of the 
seffments. 

In the fissures of moist rocks, at the 
entrance of caves and wells, and other 
situations sheltered from cold, as well as 
from sun and drought, in most of the 
tropical and warmer parts of the globe ; 
common in southern Europe, extending 
northward over the ■ greater part of 
France, but scarcely into Germany. In 
Britain, only in the south-western coun- 
ties of England, in South Wales and 
Ireland. Fr. all summer. 


XIV. BliADDERFBUN. CYSTOPTERIS. 

Delicate Ferns, with twice or thrice pinnate fronds. Sori small, 
circular on the under surface, enclosed, when young, in a very thin, 
globular or hood-shaped membrane, which opens out irregularly into a 
cup under one side, and often disappears early. 

A small genus limited to the colder or mountainous regions of both 
hemispheres. 

Fronds oblong-lanceolate, the lowest pinnae decreasing in size 1. Brittle B. 
Fronds broadly triangular or rhomboidal, the lowest pair of 

pinnae the largest 2. Mountain B. 


1. Brittle Bladderfern. Cystopteris fragilis, Bernh. 
(Fig. 1290.) 

(Cyathea fragilis and dentataf Eng. Bot. t. 1687 and 1688.) 

Eootstock shortly creeping. Fronds tufted, usually under a foot 
long, oblong-lanceolate in their general outline, twice pinnate; the 
longest primary pinnas towards the middle of the frond, 1 to 
inches long, decreasing towards both ends. Stalks slender, without 
scales. Segments lanceolate, deeply pinnatifid, or the lower ones 
pinnate, with small, oblong, more or less crenate lobes, all obtuse, not 
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pointed, as in the rocic Spleenwort, to 
the larger specimens of which this plant 
bears some resemblance. 

On rocks and old w'alls, spread over 
the greater part of the globe, especially 
in mcuntainous districts, extending far 
into the Arctic regions. Dispersed over 
all Britain, and common in the hilly dis- 
tricts. Fr. summer and autumn. A 
closely allied species (if really di.stinct), 
from the Alps and Pyrenees, the C. al- 
pina [Cyathea incisa, Ejig. Bot. t. 163), 
is usually included in our Floras as hav- 
ing formerly existed on an old wall, at 
Low Layton, in Essex. 



Fig. I*i9u. 


2. Mountain Bladderfern. Cystopteris montana, Bernh. 
(Fig. 1291.) 

Eootstock creeping. Fronds growing 
singly, twice or thrice pinnate, broadly 
triangular or rhomboidal in general out- 
line, the pinnas of the loudest pair being 
considerably larger and more divided 
than the others, as in the Oak Polypody, 
which this plant much resembles. It is 
however of a more delicate texture, only 
6 or 8 inches or rarely a foot high, in- 
cluding the long slender stalk ; the pinnas 
are mostly alternate, with more divided, 
smaller segments, and the slender indu- 
sium over the sori is easily seen under a 
magnifying glass when young. 

In moist, alpine situations, in north- 
ern and Arctic Europe, and in the great 
mountain-ranges of central and southern Pig. 1291 . 

Europe, in the mountains of north-west- 
ern America and Kamtchatka. In Britain, only in a few localities in 
the Highlands of Scotland. Fr. summer. 
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THE FERN FAMILY. 


XV. WOODSIA. WOODSIA. 

Small, tufted, pinuately- divided Ferns, with brown scarious scales 
or hairs on the under surface, Sori circular, surrounded by or inter- 
mixed with a fringe of chaffy hairs, proceeding from the minute indu- 
sium concealed under the sorus. 

A small genus, still more strictly confined than the last to high 
northern or southern latitudes, or to great elevations. 

1. Alpine Woodsia. Woodsia ilvensis, Br. (Fig. 1292.) ‘ 

(Eng. Bot. Suppl. t. 2G1G, and Folypodium l^perhoreum, t. 2023. 

Stock densely tufted. Fronds spread- 
ing, 2 to 4 or rarely 6 inches long, twice 
pinnate, oblong-lanceolate in outline ; 
the longer primary pinnas in the middle 
of tlie frond 6 to 9 lines long, the lower 
ones decreasing; all pinnate or pinna- 
tifid, with small obtuse segments, rather 
thick, green and glabrous, or hairy above, 
more or less covered underneath with 
browrwficarious scales or chaffy hairs. 

On alpine rocks, in northern and Arctic 
Europe, Asia, and America, and in the 
great mountain-chains of central and 
southern Europe, and central Asia, liaro 
in Britain, and only in the mountains of 
Scotland, northern England, and North 
Wales, FV. summer. The round-leaved 
W. (JF. hyperhorea, Br.), usually con- 
Fig. 1292. sidered as a distinct species, but probably 

a variety only of the alpine W., differs 
in its more tender texture, a greener colour, the segments shorter 
and less deeply divided with more rounded lobes, and the scarious 
scales less numerous, narrower and paler coloured. Its range is nearly 
the same as that of the ordinary form, but it is generally much more 
rare. 


XVI. TRICHOMANBS. TRICHOMANES. 

Delicate, half-pellucid Ferns, usually of a dark green. Fructifica- 
tion consisting of little cup-shaped involucres, sessile upon or partly 
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immersed in the edge itself of the frond. In the centre of the invo- 
lucre is a little bristle, often projecting beyond it, round the base of 
which are attached the minute capsules or spore-cases. 

A large genus, widely spread over the warmer regions of the globe, 
but more especially in tropical America. 


1. European. Trichomanes. Triclionianes radicans, Sw. 
(Fig. 1293.) 

{Hymenopliyllum elatum, Eng. Bot. t. 14il7. Bristle Fern.) 


Eootstock creeping, often to a con- 
siderable extent. Fronds usually C to 
8 inches high, including the rather long 
stalk; broadly ovate-lanceolate in ge- 
neral outline, twice or thrice pinnate, of 
a dark-green, with rather stout stalks 
and branches. Segments numerous and 
crowded, thin, pellucid, oblong, more 
or less toothed, narrowed at the base. 
Involucres in the axils of the small ul- 
timate segments or lobes, cylindrical, 
about a line long, the central bristle pro- 
jecting ^ to 1 line more. 

In moist, sheltered, shady places,widely 
distributed over the tropical and hotter 
regions of both hemispheres, but in Eu- 
rope only in a few localities in western 
Spain and Ireland, and recently found 
in the Snowdon range, by Mr. J. F. Kow- 
botham, and the isle of Arran, by Mr. J. 
Combe. Fr. summer. 



Fig. 1203. 


XVII. HYMENOPHYLL. HYMENOPHYLLUM. 

Half-pellucid Ferns, closely resembling Trichomanes, but usually 
smaller ; the involucres deeply divided into 2 lobes, and the bristle or 
receptacle usually concealed within them. 

A large genus, with nearly the same range as Tnchpmanes. 
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THE FERN FAMILY. 


1. Tunbridge Hymenophyll. Hymenopbyllum 
tunbridgense, Linn. (Fig. 1294.) 

(Eng. Bot. 1. 162. Filmy Ftrn.) 



Fig. 1295. 


Rootstock very slender, creeping, and 
much branched with numerous fronds, 
forming broad, dense, almost moss-like 
patches. Fronds pinnal^e, seldom above 
2 or 3 inches long, lanceolate in gene- 
ral outline ; the stem very slender ; the 
segments deeply divided into 3 to 8 or 
more oblong linear lobes, which appear 
minutely toothed when seen through a 
lens. Involucres at the base of the seg- 
ments or their lobes, on their inner edge, 
ovate, about a line long, deeply divided 
into 2 flattish lobes, often minutely 
toothed round the edge. 

In moist, rocky, or shady situations, 
dispersed over most of the warmer 
mountain districts of the old world, es- 
pecially in the southern hemisphere ; 
more rare in America, extending from 
the Canary Islands and north-w'estern 
Africa along western Europe to Belgium 
and Norway, but not recorded from 
eastern Europe or any part of the Rus- 
sian dominions, nor from N orth America. 
Generally distributed over the greater 
part of Britain, but more frequent in 
Scotland, northern and western England, 
and Ireland, than in eastern England. 
Fr, summer and autumn. A variety 
with the valves of the involucre entire, 
not toothed, is usually distinguished as a 
species, under the name of JET. unilaterale 
ovH. Wilsoni,Y\g. 1296 (Eng. Bot. Suppl. 
t. 2686), but the other characters, said to 
accompany this one, such as the narrower 
involucres, the diflPerent direction of the 


lobes of the fronds, etc., do not appear to 
me to be so constant as they are supposed to be, and the teeth of the 
valves, when present, are very variable. The entire-valved form is the 
most common in Scotland and Ireland, but the two are often intermixed. 
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THE GRASS FAMILT. 


f Awns to all the glumes 12. BejlEdghass. 

21 ^ Awns (often very small) to the flowering glume only or none. Outer 

1. glumes pointed, but not awned 23 

22 f Awns jointed with a tuft of hairs at the joint 17. Aiea. 

L Awns not jointed 23 

23 f Outer glumes swollen and very shining at the base . . 14. Nitgrass. 

1 Outer glumes not enlarged at the base ...... 13. Aqeostis. 


rSpikelets all sessile in a simple spike (branched only in accidental luxu- 

2^1 riant specimens) 26 

j Spikelets single or clustered, in a loose and spreading or close and spike- 

^ like panicle 25 

2 g / Awns to some or all the glumes 31 

I Spikelets entirely without awns 40 


Spihehts 2- or more flowered^ sessile in a simple splice. 

rTwo spikelets to each tooth of the spike 25. Ltmegkass, 

26 ■< Spikelets all solitary 27 

L Spikelets clustered along tlie axis of the spike 41 

r Spikelets with their sides to the main ax«s of the spike 28 

L Spikelets with one edge (the backs of the glumes) to the main axis . 29 

( Outer glumes nearly equal. Spikelets very closely sessile or indented. 

27. Tkiticum. 

Outer glumes unequal. Spikelets almost sessile . . 29. False-Brome. 
rOne empty glume at the base of each spikelet (except the terminal one). 

2 y j Spikelets indented in the axis 28. Lolium. 

I Two empty glumes at the base of each spikelet. Spikelets almost 

^ sesssile SO 

gQ f Perennial. Spikelets 6 lines long or more .... Meadow Fescue. 
1 Annual. Spikelets not above 3 lines long Darnel PoA. 


Spikelets 2- or more Jlowered^ panided, awned- 

g^ f Flowering glumes all awned 32 

L Spikelets with 1 awnloss perfect flower, and 1 awned male flower . . 38 
I" Awns inserted on the back of the flowering glumes near or. below the 

' centre. Hairs on the axis between the flowers short 33 

82 Awns terminal. Flowering glumes surrounded by hairs.longer than 

themselves 42. Reed. 

I Awns terminal or nearly so. Axis of the spikelet without hairs , . 35 

gg r Spikelets 2-flowered 34 

LSpikelets 3- or nipre flowered 18. Oat. 

{ Spikelets 2 lines or less. Awn fine, scarcely protruding beyond the 

glumes . 17. Aiea. 

Spikelets 3 or 4 lines long. Awn exserted. One of the flowers male only. 

. , . , . , ,19. False-Oat. 


84 < 
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Awns quite -or very nearly terminal, sometimes reduced to a rery short 


35 J point ' 36 

I Membranous edges of the glumes projecting in 2 points beyond the 

base of the awns 30. Beomk. 

gg J Spikelets crowded in a close spike or dense clusters 37 

L Panicle loose- or contracted into a long one-sided spike ; 31. Fesctte. 


p Outer spikelet of each cluster consisting of empty glumes only. 

37 33. Dog’s-taii. 

LAII the spikelets containing flowers 32. CocK’s-rooT. 

gg f One terminal awnless flower and a lower male flower awned 3- Panicum. 
I Awnless flower the lowest, with a terminal awned male one .... 39 
I" Outer glumes 2 to 3 lines, completely enclosing the flowers and their awns . 
gy I - 20. Holous. 

I Outer glumes 3 to 5 lines, the flowers or at least their awns protruding. 

^ 19. False-Oat. 


Spikelets 2- or more jiowered^ awnless, pauicled or in a compound spike. 


f Spikelets 2 or 3 together to each notch of an apparently simple spike, 

I 25. Lymegbass. 

40 •<1 Spikelets sessile, in close clustere in an apparently simple spike or spike- 

j Mke panicle 41 

LSpikelets more or less stalked, in a loose or contracted panicle . . .43 

f A small bract at the base of the spikelets or clusters . . 41. Sksleeia. 
Outer spikelet of eacli cluster consisting of empty glumes 33. Dog’s-tail. 
Spikelets all containing flowers without bracts at the base of the clusters 42 
I' Spike cylindrical or slightly interrupted. Flowering glumes white and 

membranous 40. Kcelbeia. 

Clusters one-sided, in an irregular spike or close panicle. Glumes 

herbaceous and rigid 32. Cock’s-eoot. 

^g J Outer glumes enclosing the flowers or nearly so 44 

I Outer glumes shorter than the flowers 45 

f Glumes obtuse, coloured. 2 flowers with a wedge-shaped rudimen- 
tary glume 38. Melick. 

Outer glumes very acute. About 3 flowers in the spikelet, all perfect, 

with 3-toothed glumes 39. Teiodia. 

j Glumes all acute. 2 male flowers and 1 smaller perfect one in the 

L spikelet 4. Holygeabs. 

First outer glume very small, second broadly truncate at the top, and 
often coloured. Flowers 2 in the spikelet .... 36. Catabeosb. 
Both outer glumes pointed or obtuse, not truncate. Flowers usually 

3 or more 46 

r Spikelets broadly ovate or orbicular. Glumes closely packed and very 
46 -j spreading 34. Quakegeass. 


42 ^^ 

L 


1 

44<| ^ 
I , 


45 


• LSpikelets oblong or linear 47 

^ 1 - f Flowering glumes rounded on the back, at least at the base . . . .48 
I Flowering glumes keeled on the back 49 
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INDEX OF SUBSTANTIVE NAMES, 

ORDINAL, GENERIC, ‘AND POrULAR. 


The names of the Families and Genera, both English and Latin, adopted in the Work, sre 
printed in Roman letters. 

All synonyms, popular names, and names of Families or Genera only incidentally referred 
to, are printed in Italics. 

The Second Volume commences with the Campanula Family, p. o06. 


PAOK 

Abolo 7f>8 

Ah Si nth 438 

AhutUon 151 

Avana .... 181, 182 

Acanthus Fam. . . . 602 

Acer 175 

Aceracese 174 

Aeeras 827 

Achillea 432 

Achimenes .... (103 

Aconite 23 

Acouitum 23 

Acorus 780 

Actiea 24 

Ac/itwcarpus .... 798 

Adder’ s-tongue . . .1034 

Adiaut 1057 

Adiaiitum 1057 

Adonis 8 

Adoxa 378 

AEffilops 983 

A5gr.podium .... 332 
Genius ..... 174 

Althusa 846 

Agapanlhus .... 844 

A</aee 837 

Ageratum 413 

Agraphis 858 

Agrimonia .... 260 

Agrimony 260 

Agrimony 413 

Agropgntm .... 983 
Agrostemma , . HI, 118 

Agrostis 961 

Agrostis 960 

-A’ra 967 

A*r« ..... 1011, 1015 

VOL. II. 


PAOK 

Ajuga 674 

Alatemus 178 

Alchcmil 256 

AlcbemiUa .... 256 

Alder 750 

Alexanders .... 371 

Alga) 1018 

Ahsma 795 

Ahsma 798 

Alisraa Fam. .... 793 
Ahsmacem .... 793 

Alkanet 684 

Alkanet 678 

Allamanda .... 656 

All-heal 899 

Alliaria 58 

Allium 859 

Allosorus 1040 

Allseed 161 

Almond 236 

Alnus 750 

Aloe . 837 

Alonsoa 604 

Alopecurus .... 96.") 

Alstne ...... 118 

Alsiremeria .... 837 

Althaea 155 

Alyssum 68 

Algssvm 73 

Amaranth ..... 691 
Amaranth Fam. . . 691 
Amarantacea . . . 691 
Amarantus .... 691 
AmaryllidesB .... 837 
Amaryllis ..... 837 
AraaryUis Fam, . . . 837 
Amentacen .... 747 




American Cowslip 

. . 536 

Ammophila . 


, . 964 

Amygdalus , 


. . 236 

Anachans . . 


. . 801 

Anagallis . . 


. . 645 

Anebusa . . 


. . 581 

Andromeda . 


. . 52.3 

Auenione , . 


. . 6 

Anethum , . 


347, .354 

Angelica . . 


. . 361 

Angelonia , , 


. . 604 

Aniseed , . 


. . 338 

Antennaria , 


. . 440 

Antheiuia . . 


. . 429 

Anthericum . 


, . 853 

Anthozauth . 


. . 919 

Antboxanthnm 


. . 949 

Anthriscus . 

362 

, 363, 864 

AnthyUis . . 


. . 211 

Antirrhinum . 


.. . 608 

Antirrhinum , 


610-614 

Apargia . . 


. . 479 

Apera . . . 


. . 963 

Apium . • . 


. . 326 

Apocynacese . 


. . 556 

Aporanthes . 


. . 195 

Apple . . . 


. . 267 

Apricot . , 


. . 236 

Aquifoliaceee . 


. . 652 

Aquilegia . . 


. . 21 

Arabia . , 


. . 4r 

AruUa . . . 


. . 373 

Aralia Fam. . 


. . 373 

Araliaoete 


. . 373 

Arbutus . . 


. . 521 

Arbutus . . 


522, 523 

Archangel , . . 

2x 

. . 671 
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Archangelka . . 

. . 354 

Arctium , . . 

. . 467 

Arctostaphylos . 

. . 522 

Ardisia .... 

. . 636 

Arenaria . . . 

. . 118 

Areiiaria . . . 

. . 132 

Argetnone . . . 

. . 29 

Aristolochia . . 

. . 726 

Aristolochia J^am. 

. . 728 

Aristolochiaoeae . 

. . 726 

Anneria . . . 

. . 079 

Armoracia . . . 

. 47,67 

Arnoseris . . . 

. . 601 

AroidesD . . . 

. . 778 

Arrhenatherum 

. . 973 

Arrow-grate . . 

. . 799 

Arrowhead . . 

. . 794 

Artemisia , . . 

• « 435 

Arthrolohium . 

. . 216 

Artichoke . . . 

. . 413 

Arum .... 

. . 779 

Arum Fam, . . 

. . 778 

Arundo . . . 

. . 1016 

Arundo . . . 

. 964-907 

Asarabacca . . 

. . 720 

Asarum . . . 

. . 726 

Aselepias Fam. . 

, . 650 

Ash 

, . 654 

Asparagus . , 

. . 849 

Aepeit .... 

. , 709 

Asperugo . . . 

. . i88 

Aaperula . . . 

. . 894 

Asphodel . . 844, 866, 867 

Aspidium . . 

. . 1042 

Aepidium . . 

1048, 1049 

Aspleuium 

. . 1047 

Aster . . . 

, . 415 

Astragal . . 

. . 212 

Astragalus . 

. . 212 

Astragalus 

. . 215 

Astrantia . . 

. . 323 

Athamania . 

. . 818 

Athyrium . , 

. . 1048 

A triplex . . 

. , 701 

Alropa . . . 

. . 635 

Auhrietia , . 

. . 42 

Aucuba . . . 

. . 370 

Avena . . . 

. . 970 

Aiena . . . 

. , 973 

Avens . . . 

. . 241 

Awlwort . . 

. . 74 

Azalea . . . 

618, 624 

Bachelor's Buttons . lO 

Baldmoneg . . 

. . 351 

Ballota. . . . 

. . 60C 

Balm . . . . 

642, 653 

Balsam , . . 

. . 172 


PACB 


Bamboo , . . 

. . 938 

fianeberry . . 

. . 24 

Barbaroa . . . 

. . 44 

Barberry . . . 

. . 26 

Barberry jParo. . 

. . 26 

Barkhausia, see Borek- 

hausia. 


Barley .... 

. . 980 

Bartsia . . . 

. . 631 

Basil .... 

6-42, 66 1 

Basil-Thjfme . . 

. . 653 

Bastard AHanet 

. . 678 

Bastard Stone Parsley 329 

Bastard Toadjlax 

. . 725 

Bauhinia . . . 

. . 180 

Bay-tree . . . 

. . 723 

Bcakscdge . . 

. . 8H9 

Beam-tree , . . 

. . 208 

Bean .... 

. . 182 

Benrberry . . 

, . 622 

Beardgrass . . 

. . 959 

Beur’s-foot . . 

. . 20 

Beech .... 

. . 754 

Bee Orehis . . 

. . 828 

Beet .... 

. . 700 

Belladonna . . 

. . 695 

Belhs .... 

. . 424 

Bents .... 

961, 998 

Benthamxa . , 

. . 376 

B. rberide® . . 

, . 25 

Berberis . . . 

. . 26 

Berteroa . . . 

, . 69 

Beta 

. . 700 

Betontca . . . 

. . 601 

Betony .... 

. , 061 

Betula .... 

. , 751 

Bidens .... 

, . 455 

BignoniaFam. . 

. . 602 

Bilberry . . . 

. . 519 

Bindweed . . 669, 570, 717 

Bireh .... 

. . 751 

Birdeherry . . 

. . 238 

Bird’s-foot . , 

. . 217 

Bird's-foot Trtfoil . . 209 

Bird’s-nest . . 

. 535, 813 

Btshopweed . . 

. , 333 

Bistort .... 

. . 718 

Bittereress . . 

. . 51 

Bittersweet . , 

. . 693 

Blackberry . . 

. . 244 

Black Bindweed . 

. . 717 

Black Bryony , 

. .*841 

Black Horehound 

. . 666 

Black Saltwort . 

. . 644 

Blackthorn . . 

. . 236 

Bladderfem . . 

. . 1068 

Bladdemut . . 

, . 175 

Bladder Senna . 

. . 182 


PAOB 

Bladd«wort ... 650 

Bleohuum 1055 

Bl%ni$ 130 

Bhehell ..... 858 
Bluebottle ...... 47i 

Blysmus 8‘Jl 

Bog Asphodel . . . 806 

Bog Rush 887 

Borage 587 

Borage Fam. , . . 573 
BorafjnueBB .... 673 

Borago 687 

Bon-khuuua . . 490, 491 

Botiychmm .... 1035 

Bouiardia 380 

Box 737 

Bracliypodium , . . 9S0 

Brakes 10.50 

Bramble Sit 

Braseica . , , . , 01 

Brimica 60 

Bmicrall 593 

Brihile Fern .... 1001 

Brizu 999 

Broccoli 64 

Bronie ...... 988 

Bromehaceee .... 814 

Bronius 988 

Bromus .... 986, 987 

I'rooktime 625 

Brookweed .... 5 17 

Broom IHO 

Broom 182 

Broomrape .... 690 
Broomrape Fam, . . 595 
DrowuUiu ..... 604 
Brugmantia .... 591 
Brunuf'cUm .... 004 

Bryonia 290 

Bryony ...... 290 

Bryony ...... 8)1 

Buokbean 605 

Buckthorn .... 178 
Buckthorn .... 724 
Buckthorn Pum. . . 178 
Buckwheat . . . 715, 717 

Bugle 674 

Bugloss 685 

Bugloss 674 

Bullace 237 

Bulrush 776 

Bulrush Fam. ... 775 

Buniat 80 

Bunmra 361 

Bnnium . . . . .315 

Buplevcr 339 

BuplcTrum .... 339 
Burdock 457 
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Bur Marigold . , . 456 Carnaiion-grau . . 930 Chichceed 126, 128, 180, 136 

Burnet .... 368, .260 Carpinus 753 Chicory 501 

Burnet Sausage , • 338 Carrot . . - . . . . 308 Chimonanthus . . . 272 

Bur-reed . .... 777 Carum 333 Chionanthut .... 554 

Burweed 458 Caryophyllace® . . 100 Chiroma 660 

Butcher’ e Broom . . 850 Cos«»a 180 Chioet 862 

Butorae 794 Caetanea 719 Chlora 665 

Butomus 794 Caiabrosa lOlO Choiizema .... 182 

Butterbur 415 Catalpa 603 Chrutmae Iloee ... 20 

Buttercup! ... 10, 15 Catanancke .... 413 Chrysanthemum . . 425 

Butterwort . . . « 648 Catchjly . 106, 107, 109 Chryeocoma .... 419 

Buxus 787 Catkin Jf'ltnt 717 Chrysosplene ... 313 

Catmint 656 Chrysosplenium . . 313 

Cabbage 64 Cat's ear . . . 440, 482 Cicely 360 

Cachryg 852 Vat's-tail . . . 776, 953 Cicendia 669 

Caetua Fam 292 Cauculis 365 Cichorium .... 501 

C«*aipinio Tribe . . 180 Cauitjlower .... 64 Cicuta 326 

Cukile 85 Cayenne Pepper . . 591 Cineraria . 447, 452, 453 

Calamagrostis . , . 965 Ceanoihue .... 178 Cinquqfoil 2.'0 

Calamiut 052 Cedar .... I'll, 773 Circsea 283 

Calammtha .... 652 Celandine 33 Ctruinm 460 

Cidandrima .... 135 Celandine (LeaterJ . . 12 Cislacc® 91 

Calendula 413 Cclastracea 177 Cieiua , , . . 91, 92, 93 

Calceolaria .... 604 Celastrus Fbai. ... 177 Cistus Fam 91 

Culltandra .... 181 Celery 327 (Radium 888 

Ciillitriohe .... 710 Cdoaia C91 Clarkia 273 

Calhtriche Fam. . . 739 Centaurea .... 470 Clayton'a 135 

Cnllitriohine« . . . 739 Centaury 560 Cleavers 393 

Cailuna 527 Ceutranth .... 397 Clematis 3 

Culochortus .... 814 Centranthus .... 397 Clianthus 182 

Caltha 18 Cenluncule .... 646 Chnopodiim .... C54 

Calycanthus .... 272 Centunoulus .... 516 Cloudberry .... 247 

Cainelina 73 Cepbalanthera . . . 810 Clover ...... 193 

Camomile . . , . , 429 Cerast 124 Clubmosa 1020 

Camomile 428 Cerastium .... 124 Clubmoss Fom. . . . 1018 

Campanula .... 510 Cerastium 128 Cnicus .... 404-468 

Campanula Fam. . . 606 Ceratophyll .... 739 Cobaea 567 

Campanulaceffi ... 50a Ceratophyllum . . . 739 Cobnut 751 

Campion . . 106, 107, 112 Cerda 180 Cochlearia .... 67 

Canary-seed .... 951 Cestrum 691 Cock's-comh .... C9l 

Candytuft 77 Ceterach ..... 1055 Cock's-foot .... 997 

Cannabis ..... 741 Chserophyllum . . . 362 Cndlins-and-Cream . 276 

Canterbury Bell . . 611 Chaffweed 516 Coffea 386 

Caniua 667 Chamagrostis . . . 958 Colchioum .... 868 

Caprifoliace® , . , 878 Chamomile, see Camo- Coleus ...... 642 

Uapsel 79 mile 429 Collinsia 604 

Capsella 79 Chara 1018 Collomia 667 

Capsicum 691 Charlock . . . . 66, 87 Colt’s-foot .... 414 

C«ra^a«a ..... 183 Cheiranthus .... 43 Columbine .... 21 

Caraway 334 Chelidonium .... S3 Cvlutea 182 

Oardamine .... 61 Chelidonium ... 33, 34 Colza 64 

Cardamine. .... 61 Chenopodiaoew . . . 690 Comarum 254 

Cardoon 413 Ohenopodium . . . 693 Comfrey 686 

Carduus 46v> Chenopodium . . . 692 Composita . . , , 407 

905 Cherleria 117 Composite Fam. . . 407 

Carlina 470 Cherry 237 Conferva ..... l018 

Marline 470 Chervil 362 Conifer* 770 

Carnation .... 103 Chestnut 749 Conium ..... 369 
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Convallaria . 


PACK 

. 847 

Conoallaria . 

845, 816, 847 

OoBTOlvulaceaa 


. BOB 

Convolvulus . 


. 609 

Convolvulus Fam. . 

. 668 

Conym . . . 


. 422 

Corallorhiza . 


. 807 

Coralroot . . 


. 807 

Coralroot . . 


. 64 

Corchorus . . 


. 2il5 

Onrdgrass . . 


. 977 

Coreopsis . . 


. 413 

Coriander 


. 372 

Coriandrum . 


. 372 

Cornaceaa . . 


. 870 

Com Cookie . 


. 113 

Cornel . . . 


. 376 

Cornel Fam. . 


. 876 

Comjlag, . .. 


. 834 

Cornfiovaer . 


. 472 

Com ifarigold 


. 426 

Cornsalad . . 


. 400 

Cornus . . 


. 376 

Coronilla . . 


. 182 

Coronopus . 


. 83 

Correa . , . . 


. 174 

Corrigiola . . 


. 686 

Corydal . , . 


, 87 

Corydalis . . 


. 87 

CoryluB . , 


. 753 

Corynephorus 


. 9C9 

Cotonelister . 


. 271 

Cotton-grass . 


. 902 

Cotton-rwih . 


. 902 

Gotiton-aedge 


. 902 

Cotton Thistle 


. 469 

Cotyledon . . 


. 292 

Couchgrass . 


. 983 

Cowbane . . 


. 326 

Oowherry . . 


. 520 

Cow Farsnip 


. 357 

Cowslip . . 

. . 636, 639 

Cowwheat t 


. 638 

Crdb-iree . . 


. 267 

Cramho . . 


. 86 

Cranberry 


. 620 

Crane's-bill . 


. 169 

Crassula . . 


. 291 

CrassulaceBB . 


, 291 

Crassula Fam. 


. 291 

Crataegus . 


. 270 

Cratmgus . , 


. 268 

Cr^is , . , 


490 

Cress . , . 


. 80 

Cress « 44, 46, 60, 83 

Ciimm 

.. 

. 837 

Ctithmum . 


. 862 

Crocus . . . 


. 836 




, ^ 

Cnnmvrt ^ .... 388 
CrowUerry . . . 738 

CroKf^t ..... ^ 16 
Cru(ii(erffi .... 38 ’ 

Orticifer Fam, ... 38 

CryptogaiDB .... 1017 
Crypfogramma . . . 1040 

Gryptomena .... 771 
Ouckoo-Jlower ... 68 

Caekoo-pint .... 77^ 
Cacubalus . 102, 107, 108 
Cucumber .... 290 
Cucurbitaceas . . . 289 

Cudweed 4;58 

Cuphea 287 

Currant . . . 301,302 

Cuseuta 571 

Gyathea 1068 

Cyclamen 640 

Cynara 413 

Cynodon 976 

Cynoglossum . , . 689 
Cynosurua .... 997 
Cyperaceae .... 881 

Cypcrus 885 

Cyphel 117 

CyprtBS 771 

Oypripede .... 830 
Cypripedium . . . 830 
Cystopteris .... 1068 
Cytimt 182 

Dabeocia (Menziesia) 626 

Dactylia 997 

Dactylit 977 

Daffodil 838 

Daffy-down-diUy . . 838 

Dahlia 413 

Daisy 424 

Daisy .... 41C,42C 

Damasonium ... 798 
Dameta-violet ... 65 

Damson 237 

Dandelion .... 489 

Danewort 380 

Daphne 722 

Daphne Fam, ... 722 
Darnel ..... 986 

Datura 691 

Daunua 368 

Deadly Nightshade 
(Atropa) .... 595 
Dead Neltlt .... 670 
Delphinium . . 22 

Denturia 64 

Deodara , .... 772 

Deuieia 303 

Devil-in-the hush . . 3 


Pifli 


XifivU’s-bii. . 



403 

Dewberry , . 



246 

Dtanthus . . 



102 

1 

Diootyleduns 



Dictamnus . 



174 

Dielyira , . 



35 

Digitalis . . 



C2i) 

Digiiaria . , 


945, 

916 

Digrapliis . . 



951 

mileoed . . 



354 

Diosooridote . 



811 

Diosma . . 



174- 

Diotu . . . 



434 

Dipladenia . 



556 

Diplotaxis 


. 61, 02 

Dipsaccffi . . 



403 

Dipsacua . . 



403 

Disundra . . 



019 

Dock , . . 



700 

Dodder . . 



671 

Dodeeatheon . 



630 

Dog’s Mercury 



730 

Dog's-tail . . 



997 

Dogwood . , 



377 

Dog Violet (Eryihro- 


niim) . , 



811 

Doronic . , 



453 

Doroulcum . 



453 

Draba . . . 



7( 

Dracocephalum 



04 

DropwoH . . 


.239 


Drosera . . 
Dryas . . . 



2i 

Dry-rot . . 



1018 

Duckweed 



780 

Duckweed Fam. 


780 

Dwale . . . 



695 

Dyer's Eocket 



89 

Earthnvt . . 


. 335, 3G1 

Echeveria . . 



291 

Erhitwchloa . 



948 

Echiiiops . . 



413 

Echinospermum 



574 

Eohium . • 



574 

Edwardsia . 



182 

Egg-plant . . 



693 

Elteagnaccee . 



723 

Elceagnus . . 



723 

Elceagnus Fam. 



723 

Elatinaoeae . 



133 

Elatine . . 



138 

Elatine Fam. 



183 

Elder . . . 



375 

Elecampane . 



42] 

Eleooharis . . 


894, 89£ 

Elm .... 



7li 

Elm Fam. . . 



74! 
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Elodea .... 

. 861 

Elymus . . . 

. m. 

Mymus . . . 

. 98V 

Erapetraceue . . 

. 736 

Empetrura . . 

. 738 

Endymion . . . 

‘ . 858 

Enchanter's Nightshade 282 

Epacns . . . . 

. 618 ‘ 

Epilobe . . . . 

. 278 

Epilobium . . . 

. . 273 

Epimediam . . . 

. 26 

Epipactis . . . . 

. 8(18 

Epipactis . . . . 

10, 811 

Epipogium . . , 

. 814 

Equisetaoeee . . 

. 1024 

Equiaetum . . 

. 1024 

Equiaetum Fam. 

. 1024 

EranthU . , , , 

. 8, 20 

Erica .... 

. 626 

Enca .... 

. 526 

Ericaceae . . . 

. 617 

Erigeron . . . 

. 416 

Briocaulon . . 

. 883 

Eriophorum . . 

. 902 

Erodium . . . 

. 168 

ErophUa . . . 

. 78 

Erucastrum . . 

. 66 

Ervum . . . . 

21, 222 

Eryngium . . 

. 324 

Eryngo . . . 

, 324 

Erysimum . . 

. 69 

Erysimum . . . 

44, 58 

Erythrsia . . . 

. BOO 

Erytkronium . . 

. 844 

Escallonia . . 

. 803 

Eschscholtzia . , 

. 29 

Eupatonum . . 

. 413 

Eupatory . . . 

. 413 

Euphorbiacea . 

. 727 

Euphorbia . . 

. 727 

Euphrasia . . 

. 633 

Eutoca .... 

. 674 

Evening Primrose 

. 280 

Everlasting , . 

413, 440 

Evonymua . . 

. 177 

Exaeurn . . . 

. 669 

Eyebright . . 

. 633 

Fabiana . . . 

. 591 

Fagopyrum . . 

. 715 

Eagus .... 

. 764 

False-Brprae . . 

. 986 

Falae-Oat , . . 

. 973 

FeatherfoU . . 

. 637 

Featkergrase , . 

. 943 

Fedia . . . . 

. 401 

Fennel .... 

. 347 

Fennel . . . 

. 354, 355 


Fsmgteei . . . 

">195 

FernibiM. . . .. 

. 1031 

^e|cne. . 

.. 993 

Festuoa . . . . 

' . 993 

Festwa . . . . 

992 

Feverfew . . . . 

. 427 

Ficus 

. 741 

Field Madder . . 

. 396 

Fig 

. 741 

Figwnrt .... 

13, 614 

Filugo . , 443, 

444, 445 

Filurea . , . . 

. 564 

Filbert 

, 754 

F dices . . . . . 

. 1031 

Filmy Fern . . 

. 1062 

Fn- 

. 771 

Flag .... 

. 832 

Flax .... 

. 148 

Flax Fam. . . 

. 148 

Fleabane , . . 

417, 423 

Flixweed . . . 

. 58 

Flowering JEusi . 

. 794 

Fmmculnm . . 

. 847 

Fool's Parsley . 

. 846 

Forget-me-not . 

. 

Forsyihia . , . 

. 654 

Foxglove . . 

. 620 

Foxtail . . . 

. 955 

Fragaria . . . 

. 248 

Fragaria . . 

. 249 

Franltenia . . 

. 100 

Frankenia Fam. 

. 99 

Frankeniacese . 

. 99 

Fraxinella . . 

. 174 

Fraxinns , . . 

.'554 

French Bean 

. 182 

French Honeysuckle . 182 

French WiUow . 

. . 275 

FntiUaria . . 

. . 861 

FntiUary . . . 

. . 851 

Frogbit . . . 

. . 802 

Fuchsia . . • 

. . 273 

Fumaria . . . 

. . 36 

Fumaria . . . 

. . 37 

Furaariacese . . 

. . 35 

Fumitory . . . 

. . 35 

FumitOry.Faia. . 

. . 85 

FuncHa , . . 

. . 844 

Fungi .... 

. . 1018 

Furze .... 

. . 182 

Gagea . . . 

854 

GalanthuB < 

839 

Gale . . ' 

719 

Galeobdolon 

671 

Galeopsia . 

664 

Qalingale 

886 

Galium . . . 

4 . m 


PXOB 

Gardenia , , , . 386 
Garlick . . . ; . 860 
Garlick Muttard , . 58 

Gastridium .... 96i 
Gaura ...... 273 

Genista 184 

Gentian 5G1 

Gentiana ..... 561 
Gentianacere .... 568 
Gentianella .... 562 
Gentian Fam. ... 658 
Geraniacese .... 158 

Geranium 159 

Geranium Fan. . . 158 
Germander .... 673 

Gemeria 6(W 

Geum ...... 341 

GiUa 567 

GiUiJlotoer ... 42, 48 

Oiptywort .... 644 

GlaUon 833 

Gladiolus 838 

Olastwort .... 691 
Glaucinm .... 34 

Glaux 644 

Glechoma 655 

Qleditichia .... 180 
Glot^flower .... 19 

Globe^Thutle ... 413 

Gloxinia 603 

Glyceria . . 1002, 1003 

Glycine ..... 182 
Gnaphalium .... 438 
Goat'e-beard .... 476 
Qold-nf-Fiea»nr« . . 73 

Goldenrod .... 419 
Golden Samphire . . 422 
Golden Saxifrage . . 313 
Goldiloeke ... 14, 419 
Oompkrena .... 69l 
Ooodenia ..... 606 
Good King Eenry . . 700 

Goody era 817 

Gooseberry .... 800 
Goosefoot .... 693 
Goosefoot Fam . . . . 690 

Qooeegrats 893 

Gorse ...... 182 

Gourd £90 

Gourd fbm 289 

Goutweed .... 332 
Granunan > > 936 

Grape Myacinth . . 859 
Grape Vine .... 178 

GraaaJbm ,936 

GrVee-(if'Farname • 913 
Grais Fetdi .... 298 
GrassKrack .... 783 
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PAGH 



PAGE 

Oreek VcUerian . 

. . 668 

Hepaiioee . , , 

. 1018 

Hymenophyll . 


. 1061 

Greenweed . . 

. . 184 

Heraoleum . . 

. 367 

Hymenophyllum 


. 1001 

OromveU . . 

. 678, 679 

Heri-Bennet . 

. 241 

Hyoscyamus . . 


. .592 

Ground Ivy . . 

. . 655 

Herb- drietopket 

. 24 

Hyoseris . . , 


. 602 

Groundiel , , 

. . 447 

Herb-Paris , . 

. 844 

llypericineaB . . 


. 1.39 

Qjiader.Sote . 

. . 382 

llerb-Uobert . . 

. 16’3 

Hypericum . . 


. 110 

Gwemtey Lily . 

. . 837 

llerminium . . 

. m 

Hypericum Fam. 


. 1.39 

Oymnadenia , 

824, 826 

Hemtaria . , 

. 687 

Hypochosre . . 


. 181 

Oymnogram . . 

. . 1041 

Herniary 

. 087 

llypochoBris 


. 481 

Gymnogramma . 

. . 1041 

Hesperia . . . 

. . 65 

Hyssop .... 


. 642 

Qynerium . . . 

. . 1016 

Hibiscus . . . 

161, 155 




Gypsophyll . . 

. . 102 

Hieracium . . 

. . 494 

Iberia .... 


. 77 



Hieracium . . 

493, 494 

Ilex 


. 6,52 

Habenaria . . 

. . 826 

Hierochloe . . 

. . 918 

Ilex .... 


. 7.'.6 

Hcdrbell, oee Harebell 616 

Hipporastanea . 

. . 176 

lUeoebrum . . 


. 088 

Sairyraee . . 

. . 970 

Hippocrepia . . 

. . 218 

Impatiens . , 


. 172 

Ilaleeia . , , 

. . 653 

Hippophae . . 

. . 723 

Imperatoriu . . 


. 366 

Halorageee . . 

. . 273 

Hippuris . . . 

. . 285 

Indian Corn . , 


. 913 

Hardheads . . 

. . 471 

Hog' 8-fennel . . 

. . 365 

Indigo .... 


. 182 

Harebell , . . 

. . 615 

Hoqweed . . . 

. . 367 

Inula .... 


. 42(‘ 

Hcure'a-ear , . 

. 60,840 

Holcus . . . 

. . 974 

Inule .... 


. no 

Hare’a-tail . . 

. . 959 

Holcus .... 

. . 973 

Jpomcea . . . 


. 508 

Hart' 8-tongue . 

. . 1054 

Holly .... 

, . 562 

Indea* .... 


. 8,11 

Hartwort . . . 

, . 358 

Holly Fam. . . 

. . 662 

Ins 


. 832 

Hautboy . . . 

. . 248 

%oUy Fern . . 

. . 1042 

Ins Fam. , , , 


. 831 

Hawkbit . . . 

. . 478 

Hollyhock . . . 

. . 155 

Isatis .... 


. 84 

Hawkweed , . 

. . 494 

Holosteuro , . 

. . 123 

Isnardia . . , 


. 281 

Hawkweed , . 

490, 493 

Holygrass . . . 

. . 918 

Isoetcs . . , 


. 10I9 

Hawthorn . • 

. . 270 

Honckeneya . . 

. 118 , no 

Isolepis . , . 

897, 898 

Hazel .... 

. . 753 

Honesty . . . 

. , 42 

Isopyrum . . . 


. 3 

Heartsease . . 

. . 97 

Honeysuckle . . 

. , 883 

Ivy 


. 373 

Heath .... 

. . 626 

Honeysuckle . . 

. . 182 

l.rta ..... 

832, 835 

Heath .... 

. . 626 

Honeysuckle Fam. 

,. . 878 




Heath Fam, . . 

. . 617 

Hop 

. . 744 

Jacob's Ladder . 


. 508 

Hedera . . . 

. . 373 

Hordeum . . . 

. . 980 

Jasione . . . 


. 607 

Hedge Hustard . 

. . 67 

Horehound . . 

. . 660 

Jasmine® . . 


. 553 

Hedge Parsley . 

. . 366 

Horehound . . 

. . 606 

Jerusalem Articke 

ke 

r 413 

Hedypnois . . 

479, 480 

Hornbeam . . 

. . 753 

Jessamine . . 


. 654 

Hedysarum 

. 182, 219 

Horned Podweed 

. . 785 

Jessamine Fam. 


. 653 

HeUanthemam . 

. . 91 

Horned Poppy . 

. . 34 

Jointed Charlock 


. 87 

Helianihus . . 

. . 413 

Ilornwort . . . 

. . 739 

Judas-tree . . 


. 180 

Helichrytum . . 

. . 413 

Horse Chestnut . 

. . 174 

Jufflans . . . 


. 749 

Heliotrope . . 

415, 574 

HorseraduSi . . 

. . 67 

Juncace® . . 


. 809 

Hellebore , . . 

. . 19 

Horsetail . . . 

. . 1020 

Junous . . . 


. 869 

Helleborus . . 

. . 19 

Hottonia . . . 

. . 530 

Juncus . . . 

880, 882 

Helminth . . . 

, . 476 

Hound’ 8-tongue 

. . 589 

Juniper . . . 


. 772 

Helmintfiia . . 

. . 476 

Houseleek . . 

. . 299 

JuniperuB . i 


. 772 

Helosciad . . . 

, . 327 

Hoya .... 

. . 550 

Jvsticia . . . 


. 603 

Heloaciadium . 

. . 327 

Humultts . . . 

. . 744 




Hemerocallis 

. . 844 

Hutchinsia . . 

. . 78 

Kale .... 


. 64 

Hemlock . . . 

. . 369 

Hyacinth . . . 

. 844, 859 

Kalmia . . . 


. 618 

Hemlock , . ^ 

, . 826 

Hyacinfhns . . 

. . 859 

Kerria . . . 


. 236 

Hemp .... 

, . 741 

Hydrangea . . 

. . 303 

Kennedy i - > 


. 183 

Hemp Agrimony 

. . 413 

Hydrocharidee . 

. . 801 

Kidney Vetch . 



Hemp Nettle . . 

. . 666 

Hydrocharie . . 

. . 802 

Knappia . . • 


, 968 

Henbane .' . . 

. . 592 

Hydrocbaris Fam. 

. . 801 

Knapweed . • 



Henbit .... 

. . 669 

Hyprocotylo . . 

. . Mk 

Knautia . ■ • 



Mepalka . . . 

. . 6 

Hydrophyllum Fam. . 674 

Enawell . - • 
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Knotgrass .... 715 

Kobresia 904 

KoBleria ..... 1014 

Kohlrabbi .... 64 

Koniga 69 

Labiatte 640 

Labiate Fam. . . . 640 
Laburnum .... 182 
Lactuca . . , ... 483 
Lady Fern . . . 1048 

Ladies' Bedstraw . . 389 
Lady s-Jingers ... 211 
Lady' s-mantle ... 266 
Lady's-smock ... 63 

Lady' s-slipper . . . 8S0 
Lady's-tresses . . . 815 

Lagurus 9,59 

Lamb's Lettuce . . 400 

Lamium 668 

Lancashire Asphodel . 866 
Lantuna ..... 676 
Lapauiia ..... 502 

Lapsana 502 

Larch 772 

Larkspur 22 

Lastrea . . . 1043-1047 

Lathreea 601 

Latliyrua 227 

iLaurei. . . . 230,723 

^ Launistinus .... 381 

^Lavatera 162 

j Lavender 642 

Leadwort 677 

Leek 860 

Leersia ..... .943 

Leguminoaffi ... 180 
Lcguraiuous Fam, . 180 

Lemua 780 

Leninacete .... 780 
Lentibulace» . . . 548 

Leonotis 042 

Leuutodon .... 478 
Leontodon' .... 489 
Leonurua ..... 667 
Leopard' s-hane . . . 464 

Lepidium 80 

Lepidium . . . . 78, 84 
Lepigonum .... 132 

Lepturus 977 

Lesser Celandine . . 13 

Lettuce 483 

Leuooium .... 840 
Leycesteria .... 878 

LibanotU 348 

Lichens 1018 

Liguaticum . . . * . 349 
Ligustieum .... 870 


FAOlt 

Ligustrum .... 655 

Lilac 554 

Liliacese 842 

Lily . . . 844,^7,848 

Lily Fam 842 

Lily’(^-the- Valley . 847 

Lime 167 

Lime Fam 157 

Limnanth .... 666 
Liranantbemum . . 566 
Limosel ..... 618 

LimoseUa 618 

Linaceffi 148 

Linaria 610 

Ling 627 

Ljpuffia ..... 385 

Linoayris 419 

Linseed 149 

Linum 148 

I-iparia 806 

Ltqmdambar . . . 749 

Listera 812 

List era 813 

Lithosperm .... 578 
Lithospermom ... 578 
Littorel . , 685 

Littorella 685 

Livelong 295 

Lldydia 853 

Lobelia . ... . . 506 
Loiseleuria .... 524 

Lolium 985 

London Pride ... 812 
LoMffon Rocket ... 57 

Lonicera 383 

Loosestrife . . 287, 541 

Lophospermum . . . 604 
Loranthaceee . . . 874 
Lorda-and-Ladies . . 779 

Lotus 209 

Lousewort .... 636 

Lovage 349 

Love-apple .... 593 
Love-lies-bleeding . . 691 

Lucern 190 

LUculia 386 

Ludwigla 281 

Lunaria ..*... 42 

Lungwort .... 676 
Lupine ..... 182 

Luzula 879 

Lychnia Ill 

Lycopodiace® . . .1018 
Lycopodium .... 1020 

Lycopaia 586 

Lycopus ..... 644 
Lymegraas .... 979 
Lyaimachia .... 541 


FikGE 

Lythraces .... 286 
Lythrum ..... 287 
LythromFttfn. ... 286 

Madder 886 

Madder 396 

Madder Fam. ... 385 
Mttdwort ..... 688 

Magnolia 25 

Mahaleb 236 

Mahonia 26 

Maiantkemum ... 848 

Maidenhair . . 1061, 1057 

Maize 943 

Malachium .... 128 

Malaxia 605 

Malcolmia .... 66 

Male Fsm .... 1046 

Mallow 163 

Mallow Fam. ... 151 
Malope . .’ . . . 152 

Malva 153 

Malvaoen .... 151 
Mandevilla .... 556 
Mandrake .... 691 

Manelti» 386 

Mangel 'Wurzel . . 701 
Jlfaw Orekis . . . . 827 

Maple 1?5 

Maple Tribe .... 174 

M aram 964 

Mare’S'tail .... 286 
Marigold . 13, 418, 426 , 456 
Marjoram .... 651 
Marrubium .... 660 
Marsh Fern .... 1043 
Marsh Mallow ... 165 
Marsh Marigold . . 18 

Marsh Pennywort , . 822 
Marsh Trefoil . . . 666 
Masterwort .... 866 
Mtttgrass ..... 978 

Matweed 964 

Matricaria .... 428 
Matricaria .. . 427, 428 

Mattbiola 43 

Maurandia .... 604 

May 270 

May Lily 848 

Mayweed 430 

Maywort 888 

Meadow Rue ... 5 

Meadow Sq/hrom . . 868 
Miadowsweet ... 239 
Meconopaif .... 32 

Medicago 189 

Mediok 189 

Medlar 272 
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Melampyre . . . 

637 

Montja’ . . . 


136 

Nitgrass . , 

. . 96. 

Melampyrum . . 

637 

Moouwort . . 


1035 

Nolana , . . 

. 591 

'Melandrium . . . 

111 

Morus .... 


741 

None-so-pretty . 

. . 31; 

Melattomace* . . 

287 

Mosohatel . . 


378 

Nonsuch . . . 

. . 19] 

Melica 

1012 

Mosses .... 


1018 

Nuphar . . . 

. . 2f 

Melica , . , . , 
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. 400 

Water Viotii . . 

. 63j 


. 1% 

Veim‘i-cmi . 

. 360 

Wagfaring’tree . . 

. '88 

tPmnree* • • 

# , 

FeniM’a Uudelng-gfatf , 517 

Weigela 

. 37l 


‘ %' 

;Verba$cutti . . 

. 604 

WfU 


iHViWMh^Mm . . 

. ra v; 

Verbenb . . , 

. . 676 

Wehkfoppjf , . 

. si 


' . 476 

Yerbeaaoen . . 

. . 676 

Wheat 

. 98i 


. 8 

Ytnud-grasa . . 

. . 949 

TTftia : ' . . . 182, 18^ 

W'mUeUudMl 

. 69 

Veronica « . . 

. . 631' 

White'Beam-tree . 


. . 

909, 666 

Vervein . . . 

. . 676 

■ White-rot . . . 

. sl 

* ■€; * 

. 406 

Vervein Fm. , 

. . 676 

Whitethorn . . , 

. 276" 


■ .1060 

Vetch ..... 

. . 220 

Whitlow-grata . .* 

. 78 

IWohcrtMia . V , 

. 836 

Veteh . . . 211,214,228 

Whortleberry . ,419, 82Q 

TPriitttiilft . . . 

. 644 

Vetchlmg . . 

228, 229 

. Willow . . . 

. 767, 


. 644 

Viburnum . 1 T 

. 3S1 

Willow-herb , . , 

. 376 

Triljilap . . 

«. 196 

Vicia .... 

. 930 

Winberry (Bilberry] 

, 519 

2^um. . .< 

198,196 

Ywtoria , . 

. 27 

Winter Aconite . > 

.3,30 

^rigloofaiii . 

. 799 

ViUarsia . . . 

. 606 

Winter Cherry . . 

. 691 


196 

Vinca .... 

. 656 

Winteroree* . . . 

. 44 


.. 196 

Vine .... 

. 178 

Wintergreen . . 

. 631 

Trinia . . . 

. 832 

Vimgar-plant . 

. 1018 

Winter Seiiotro/e . 

. 4151 

^ ^ribdia . . . . 

. 1014 

Viola .... 

. 04 

Wistaria .... 

. 183i 

Trii/Hm . . 

. 972 

Violaoe® . . • 

. 94 

Woad 

. 84 

Triticum^ . . . 

. 983 

Violet .... 

. 94 

Wolfsbane . . . 

. 23 

THHeum . . . 

, 1006 ■ 

‘ Violet .... 

66, 6S7 

Woodbine .... 

. 383 



WaitfWy . . 
^aterlily Fam. 
Water Milfnl 
^bfer Pormip 
Water P^er 


•189, 73(1 


tf^Piaiitam. . . '.,786 




Woodruff . . 
■yfflodrush . 
Wood Sage . 
Woodsia .. . 
jffood Sorrel . 
Wormwood . 
Woimdi$oti . 

XaniWusij. ^ 


*Yam,' *'■ » . . 
Yam *, , 
Yarrow . , . 
Tellow-Bird’e-Aeri 
Yellow Creu . . 
Yellow Socket . 
Yellow Weed . 

■ Telhw-wort . . 
Yeif .... 
Yueea .... 


SkuiSnerid , 

.. . 




. 898 
. 879 
C72! 
. 10601 
. ml 

. 4.‘58 


. 841 
. 841 ! 
. 4'{2 1 


46, 47 1 
. 44 ; 

. 89 

. 665 
. 773 
. 844 


785 ^ 
273 
,943. 
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